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PRICE SOCENTS 











Henry 


Lindenmeyr 


& Sons 





WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 





Lithographic Poster, Super 
Calendered and Coated 
Book, Coated Lithographic 
Papers and Coated Blanks. 
Also Chromo Plate Papers. 


.. Prompt Shipments ... 


Our stock includes extra large sizes of these lines 








C. B. Prescott, Treas. 
T. Henry SPENCER, Asst, Treas. 


Paper 


Warehouses 


32 to 36 Bleecker Street 
20 Beekman Street 


New York 


pet CO. 










‘pap 4 Manufacturers of 

@ Chemically Pure 

a PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER 
For Platinum Printing, Bromide Printing, 


Solar Printing, 


Holyoke, Mass., 5.$.A. 












No. 1 Bond 1905" 
No. 1 Bond Regular List 


**Commercial Bond 1905°° 
One-half Regular List 


**Valley Library Linen’’ 
For High-grade Papeteries 


**Valley Paper Co. Linen Ledger 1905°’ 
A Strictly No. 1 Ledger 


**Commercial Linen a all the 
**Our Ledger’’ No. 2 Ledgers 


**French Linen,’’ wove and laid 
Cream Laid Linen and White Wove Bond 
The Foremost “ -— 1 Linens 


“Old Sagal, Linen and Bon 
Standard for Fine OP Work 


**Congress Linen and Bond’’ 
The best low-priced Linen and Bond made 


**Old Valley Mills 1905’ Extra-superfine 


**Valley Paper Co. Superfine’’ 
As good as the best 


Extra-fine quality 


**Valley Paper Co. 


**Valley Forge’’ Fiats 





THESE PAPERS ARE UNSURPASSED FOR QUALITY AND 
UNIFORMITY. SAMPLES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 








Holyoke, Mass., U.S. A. 

























GRAMERCY 
PRINTING PAPER 


25x38—70. Cream Tint—Smooth Finish 
For High-class Book and Catalogue Work 








Special sizes and weights imported to order in: not 
less than ton lots. Send for sample. 


8 Cents per Lb. Case Lots. 9 Cents per Lb. Ream Lots 


Japan Paper Company 
Importers of High-Grade Papers 
36 East Twenty-first Street, New York 





Rapid Work Our Motto 
DINSE, PAGE & CO. 


Electrotypers 


AND 


Stereotypers 





TELEPHONE 
MAIN - 260 


167 Adams Street, Chicago 


SEND FOR OUR NEW BOOK OF 
Samples of Specialties in 


4 


COVER 


PAPERS 


Sea Wave, Centurion and Repoussé 


Made in three styles, in twenty-four colors, in 21 x 33, 
60 and 80 Ib. These papers are made only by ourselves 
and show very attractive two-color effects, making them 
unique for ‘Adeoitiding Announcements, Booklet Covers, 
Fancy Stationery and similar uses : 22223222233 


OUR OTHER SPECIALTIES ARE 


VELLUM and SATIN TINTS 


In fifteen colors, 21x33, 60 and 80 lb. 


ONION SKIN BOND 


In Folio, Royal and Double Cap 


-HALF-TONE WRITING 


In 17x22. 19x24 and 17x 28 


Keith Paper Co. 


TURNERS FALLS - MASSACHUSETTS 




















































IS KNOWN ONLY TO THOSE » 
WHO ARE FAMILIAR WITH 


BUTLER BRANDS OF PAPER se 





‘THE GREATEST PLEASURE | 
IN READING OR WRITING —, 


ee eee ee 
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The 





SIMPLEX 


ONE-MAN TYPE SETTER 








Doing all it is advertised to do 
and a little bit more.” 












SN INS HIS explains the wonderful success 
20) of the Simplex. Claims are easy to 
© make, but it is their actual perform- 

ance by which machines (and men) 

are rer) See what the Simplex is doing 
in a Fargo job office: 


Tue Unitype Company: Farco, N. D., December 15, 1904. 


Gentlemen,— In connection with the Simplex machine we wish to say that we 
have had no trouble whatever with it. It has done its work satisfactorily and well, 
doing all that you advertise it to do, and sometimes a little bit more. In a job office 
the size of ours, where the initial cost is a great deal, it seemed like a lot of money 
to put into a machine, but we do not see how we could get along without it. In 
rush work we would have to hire two or three compositors temporarily, and in a 
town like Fargo they are hard to get, but with your machine we are able to sit down 
and get out the job. Even though the machine were kept idle half the time, still it 
comes in handy when we do want it and want it badly. Yours very truly, 


THE PoRTE PRINTING COMPANY. 


Many a publisher is getting along without a Simplex 
who can not afford to do so. Are you one of them? 
Let us tell you all about it. 


THE UNITYPE COMPANY 
148-156 Sands Street, ‘Brooklyn, New York. 


200 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 410 SANSOME ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 
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The printer who first 
induces a customer to use 
Old Hampshire Bond tor 
his business stationery 
has gone a long way 
toward making him a 
permanent customer. 


We have a plan by which 
we can help you if you will 
write us. 


Hampshire Paper Company 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


The only paper makers in the world making Bond Papers 
exclusively. 
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Ze OSWEGO ~AUTO 


i=) 


EGO MACHINE WORKS, 














os Ww 


OSWEGO, N.Y.U.S.A, 
ncrieneiennimaeneatoiin 








Sizes — 34, 38, 44, 50, 57, 63, 68, 74, 84 inches. 


a 

THE OSWEGO AUTO is the latest designed Automatic Clamp Cutting Machine. In a great many cases where 
the OSWEGO AUTOS have been installed, the output was tripled. 

THE OSWEGO AUTO with improved Automatic Clamp and Foot Treadle cuts as accurately as the BROWN 
¢ CARVER Hand Clamp Cutter. The OSWEGO AUTO turns out the maximum output per day, and is absolutely 
unbreakable. It takes the least power to operate. 

The Automatic Clamp is independent of the knife, and is powerful and reliable. The knife stroke is fast and 
clean. The mechanism is the simplest, and there are few moving and wearing parts. 

Detailed description furnished with pleasure on request. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 
NIEL GRAY, JR., PROPRIETOR; 
OSWEGO, N. Y. 


THE ONLY FACTORY MAKING CUTTING MACHINES EXCLUSIVELY, AND THE ONLY ONE 
MAKING A COMPLETE LINE OF CUTTING MACHINES 

















SELLING AGENTS 








Van Allens & Boughton, . ; - 17-23 Rose Street, New York J. M. Ives, . é é . A . 301 Fisher Building, Chicago 
Southern Printers Supply Co., 30410th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., 70-72 York Street, Toronto, Ont. 
Thos. E. Kennedy & Co.,. ‘ . 337 Main Street, Cincinnati American Type Founders Co., 606-614 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 


American Type Founders Co., 405 Sansome Street, San Francisco American Type Founders Co., . 257 St. Clair St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Here is Something Interesting 





For it means money to the 
Printer and Lithographer. 


THE SAFETY 
MAILING CARD 


is designed for mailing 





calendars, show cards, fine 
lithographed work, and 
similar enclosures. 


You are furnishing your cus- 
tomer some handsome cards, 


WHY NOT ALSO FURNISH HIM 
THE ARTICLE FOR MAILING 
THEM? This will add a sub- 
Stantial profit to the job. 


Estimates and samples promptly given. Please 
state sizes and quantities. We possess the very 
best facilities for prompt and efficient service. Our 
goods are of the highest merit. 








obese 


THE THOMPSON & NORRIS COMPA 


(ESTABLISHED 1875) 


805 


Prince and Concord Streets, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
FACTORIES ALSO aT BOSTON, MASS., aND BROOKVILLE, IND. 


ADDRESS THE NEAREST POINT 








THE CARVER & SWIFT 








STAMPING AND EMBOSSING PRESS 
. ——n || Geli Middl Meet So 


























@AN produce the highest grade of 


: embossed 
@TEEL die stamping, in intaglio 
and steel plate effects. 


JPOWERFUL in action. 
IGID in construction. 
Bo CONOMICAL in operation. 
@TRONG in every part. 
ATISFACTORY endorsements 


from users. 








WRITE FOR INFORMATION 














Canadian <Agents 


MILLER & RICHARD 
7 Jordan Street 
TORONTO, CANADA 





C. R. CARVER, COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Fifteenth and Lehigh -Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Che Ault & Wihorg Cn. 








MAKERS OF 

LETTERPRESS, STEELPLATE 
»  COPPERPLATE AND 
LITHOGRAPHIC 











DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 
OILS AND DRYERS 


[i arPF oO 8 fF & BS O F 


LITHOGRAPHIC STONES 
SUPPLIES AND BRONZES 








CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


TORONTO LONDON BUENOS AIRES 





= 
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Cuts for Catalogues 


PRECISION IN DESIGN 
ACCURACY IN DRAWING 
CLARITY OF DETAIL 

AND FINE PRINTING QUALITY 














Courtesy 
Gisholt Machine Co. 





Satisfying the critical manufacturers, among others, we can satisfy you. 





120-130 Sherman Street, Chicago 








Nb . q 
SANDE HY 
=o nad 





Characterize our work, the superior 
technical quality of which is evidenced 
by steadily increasing business. 


is) 





The Inland-Walton Engraving Company 


Long-distance and Local Telephones, 4230 - 4231 Harrison 
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IN EVERY 








‘ , YE have several large type forms which we run 
regularly, and at the time of placing the order for 

our No, 1 CENTURY these were being printed on a 

press of another design and embodying what your representa- 
tive called the old-fashioned side-rod impression mechanism, 
and it always required from two and a half to three hours to 


make each of these forms ready. 


When he told us that we could run the same form on the 
39 x 52 CENTURY with not over half an hour’s make-ready, 
we gave him the quiet laugh. 





It’s up to us, however, to acknowledge the corn. The 
large CENTURY does exactly what he said it would do. Our 
pressman pulls a draw-sheet, puts on a few patches and goes 
ahead. We save from two to two and a half hours’ make-ready 
on the cost of each of these jobs. More than that, we run the 
CENTURY on this work at from 1,800 to 1,900 an hour, 
against about 1,500 on the other press. 





Yours truly, 


(Signed) ROBINSON & SMITH, 
Chicago, Ill. 








THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


HENRY A. WISE WOOD, President 


334 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 1 Madison Ave., New York City 
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DAY USE 
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form for which had to be locked on bed of press, and was 

solid stereotypes, weighing close to four hundred pounds, 
and the stock 28 x 38 inches, 41-lb. manila. It was printed to 
the extreme edges on the 28-inch way around the cylinder, 
which is two inches more than you claim is the standard print- 
ing surface of the press, and was made ready for this run in 
three hours and forty minutes. (I had figured on two make- 
readys, allowing twelve to fifteen hours, but only used one. 
Note the saving in time.) 


| RAN a job on one of our CENTURYS recently, the 


We averaged 1,725 per hour straight through, with oil 
and washups of thirty minutes in a nine-hour day. We also 
ran 116,000 impressions from that one set of soft stereotypes. 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) ALEX. DAY, Foreman, 
Outwest Printing & Stationery Co., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 





THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


HENRY A. WISE WOOD, President 


334 Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 1 Madison Ave., New York City 














Reliable 
Printers’ 


Rollers 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Sam! Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


FACTORIES 





CHICAGO 


195-207 South Canal Street 


PITTSBURG 


First Avenue and Ross Street 


ST. LOUIS 


21-23 South Third Street 



































THE HEAVIEST, SIMPLEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSOMEST TWO-REVOLUTION. COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THAT OF ANY OTHER. 


THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 183-187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul; St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis; 
Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington; A. G. Elliot Paper Company, Dallas; E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd., New Orleans, Fundicion Mexicana de Tipos, City of 
Mexico On the Pacific Coast— The Southwest Printers Supply, Los Angeles; Pacific Printers Supply House, Seattle; Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco, 


BABCOCK OPTIMUS 


In a Chicago pressroom where there are many machines, representing all makes, 
the pressman says the Optimus is the strongest, and his make-ready quickest. 


The Optimus IS the strongest. What of it? 
STRENGTH insures Rigidity of Impression, 


and affords that firm and delicate touch so necessary in work of highest merit. 


STRENGTH guarantees Fast Make-ready. 


The pressman’s confidence is in a STRONG press. The quality and amount of work is increased by it. 


STRENGTH makes Speed possible, and Speed is Gapacity. 


Three Optimus presses will do the work ordinarily obtained from four others. 


STRENGTH gives Smoothness and Quietness in operation, 


and great steadiness, which is quite as important. 


STRENGTH prevents Guttering, 


and the consequent damage of forms. The Optimus is the only press that does not gutter. 


| STRENGTH conserves Perfect Register. 























The Optimus is never out between bed and cylinder. If out at the guiaes it is the operator's fault. 


STRENGTH is Endurance. 
The Optimus IS the strongest. Compare it. 





The BABCOCK OPTIMUS 


SET IN BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER’S MISSION AND HUGO NO. 5 
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Fuller Feeders and Folders 





THE FULLER AUTOMATIC COMBINATION PRESS FEEDER 


Feeds single sheets from 16 inches by 20 inches to full capacity of press. Also two sheets of equal or varying size as shown in 


above illustration. 








THE FULLER COMBINATION JOBBING FOLDER 


Handles sheets from 12 inches by 16 inches to 38 inches by 50 inches in any weight of paper without wrinkling or buckling. Folds 


and delivers 8, 12, 16.24 and 32 pages. Book or Periodical Imposition. Also long 16’s, 24’s and 32’s two or more ‘‘on.’’ 








F.C. FULLER COMPANY ae 


28 READE STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ane NEW YORK 


Fisher Building 
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The smyth Gluing Machine 


= > atte a 
Te aneneamnlll 





MADE BY SMYTH MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Built on scientific and practical principles. Uses hot or cold glue, paste, dextrine or mucilage. Absolutely uniform application 
of any of the above materials. Automatic delivery of glued or pasted fabric, moist side up 
to conveyor. SIMPLE, RAPID AND EFFECTIVE. 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


cHICAGO E.C. FULLER COMPANY _ NEw york 


The WHITE 











Rapid Automatic Clamp 
Powerful Hand Clamp 
: Accurate Foot Clamp 











THE BEST PAPER CUTTER EVER PRODUCED 


Fisher Building EC. FULLER COMPANY ame 


CHICAGO 28 READE STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
NEW YORK 
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p= 1) No. 1 ax 
Pure White Enameled Book 
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WHITEST, HIGHEST FINISH 
AND THE BEST PRINTER 











ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR FINE CATALOGS 
AND WHERE BEST RESULTS ARE DESIRED 




















teh cee . 
| The Champion Coated Paper Co. 

















~O Hamilton, Ohio G ~ 
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Scott Printing Presses 
For All Kinds of Work 












HE SCOTT Job Cylinder Press is 
the fastest drum cylinder flat bed press on 
the market. It is equipped with the new bed 

motion that has made our two-revolutions famous. 

It will print anything from tissue paper to cardboard 

at a speed up to Thirty-Six Hundred per 

Hour. 





















HE SCOTT Two-Revolution Press 
with the new bed motion has no intermediate 
gearing between the bed and cylinder and is 

an easy running machine. The machines are built 
with two or four form rollers, rear, front fly or 
printed side up deliveries as desired. 

























HE SCOTT Sheet Feed Rotary Two- 
Revolution Press will do the same qual- 
ity of work as a two-revolution flat bed press 

but at a much greater speed. It is made to take 

any size plates and will print any size of sheet at a 

speed according to quality of work up to Three 

Thousand per Hour. 




























HE SCOTT All-Size Rotary Press 
is in operation in some of the leading press- 
rooms in this country and abroad. The 
machine cuts off any length of sheet, prints same 
on one or both sides at a speed up to Seven 
Thousand per Hour. The illustration shows 
machine which prints two colors on one side of 
sheet and one on the other. 



























@ All the machines shown here and many others are illustrated and described fully in our catalogues which 
we will cheerfully send on request. Write to-day to nearest office for same. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, . . 41 Park Row Ww ] 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 321 Dearborn St. t S tt & a 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE, . . 319 N. 4th St. o# a er Co O. 


BOSTON OFFICE. = 7 Mater St PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 
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Westinghouse 
we Type S 99 


Direct Current Motor 


Westinghouse Motor Driving Folding Machine 


Built for Hard Work 
Highly Efficient 
Honestly Rated 


Increases Production 
Decreases Costs 


Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. —‘ Pittsburg, Pa. 


Address Nearest District Office 


New York, Atlanta, Dallas, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, St. Louis, 

Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Syracuse, 

Seattle, Denver, Mountain Electric Co. 

Mexico: G. & O. Braniff & Co., City of Mexico. 

For Canada: Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. 


THE GRAND PRIX St Luis estan 
The ONLY and HIGHEST bestowed for 
EXCELLENCY OF INKS 


Chas. Hellmuth 


MANUFACTURING AGENT FOR 


KAST & EHINGER 


Awarded Grand Prix and Two Gold Medals 
at Paris Exposition 


Printing and | N ( S 
Lithographic 
SPECIALTIES 
FINE Bi-tone Inks, 


HALF-TONE| three-color 


BLACKS 
for Job and Maga- PROCESS 


zine Work @ INKS 
BRILLIANT COVER INKS 


in various shades and combinations 


Unsurpassed Proving Blacks 




















OFFICES AND 46-48 E. Houston St., New York 


Factories: ( 357-359 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 








Success is a matter of habits, 
Doing things right with the best and fastest devices. 
Start your habits right in the morning of 1905. 











MONITOR 
BOOK BINDERS 
MACHINERY 


IS THE FORERUNNER OF PROSPERITY 


MONITOR MACHINES 


are the fastest and best. 
They do the work right. 








We are fully prepared to furnish promptly complete 


EDITION BINDERIES, PAMPHLET 
BINDERIES, BLANK BOOK 
BINDERIES 


Illustrated catalogue, price lists, estimates and terms sent on application 





LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY 


197-201 S. Canal St., Chicago :: New York Store, 8 ReadeSt. 
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Old Hampden Bond 


(WATERMARKED) 


Manufactured by Parsons Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


























Ppa | SPECIALLY adapted for Letterheads and 
Ve) Commercial Work. for such purposes 
a) it is undoubtedly the Best Colored Bond 
= Paper on the market, even superior to 


some makes sold at a higher price. Avr Av Avr Ayu 








A feature of OLD HAMPDEN BOND is its plate finish, 
giving an unusually smooth writing surface, while the fine 
texture, beautiful colors and great strength commend it as the 
favorite bond paper of printers, lithographers and business men. 








We carry a full stock of 16 and 20 lb. weights in 
White, Cream, Primrose, Buff, Lavender, 
Pink, Blue, Azure, and Goldenrod 


soo Sheets to the ream 








Be sure and specify the watermark OLD HAMPDEN BOND when ordering 
your next supply of stationery. 


— 3 : ro 
Dec > pe ny (Otho; ’‘T7/I0 
LJ€aiers On Viner Jide 























FOR SALE BY 














Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Conrow Bros. . 

Carter, Rice & Co. ‘ 
Irwin N. Megargee & Co. 
Chicago Paper Co. . “ 
Chatfield & Woods Co. . 
C. P. Lesh Paper Co. 
Chas. M. Rice Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 

St. Louis Paper Co. ‘ 
O. F. H. Warner & Co. . 
Scarff & O’Connor Co. . 
A. Zellerbach & Sons 


New York 

New York 
Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


: Indianapolis, Ind. 


Portland, Me. 
Omaha, Neb. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Dallas & Houston, Texas 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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ye” Highest Grade Half 


BUFFALO , N.Y. 
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EVERYTHING FOR 








Wesel Specialties for the color printer contain every requisite. In fact it is impossible to do color work 
satisfactorily without one or more of our well-known devices. Where the register must be absolute and the 
plate immovable nothing can be found which will absolutely guarantee these ends except the Wesel Patent 
Iron Grooved Block or the Wesel Iron Sectional Block with Dittman Register Hooks. The use of Wesel 
Interlocking Steel Furniture in the lock-up will also insure the form against changing position during the 


WESEL INTERLOCKING STEEL FURNITURE 

















SMOOH 
WaALSISad NVWILIG AHL 











WESEL IRON SECTIONAL 
BLOCKS 








Above illustration shows the Wesel Iron Sectional Block, the Wesel Interlocking Steel Furniture, and the Dittman Register Hooks. 


THE WESEL IRON GROOVED BLOCK 


run. We are the only manufacturers who make a complete line of specialties for the color printer, and 
these specialties are used exclusively by all the best color printers in the country. Send to our nearest store 
for detailed descriptions, illustrations and prices on our specialties. Their use will not only save you money 
but will make it possible for you to do the best and most satisfactory work at a profit. 


F. WESEL MFG. CO. 


Machinery for Stereotypers, Electrotypers, Photo-Engravers and Printers 
NEW YORK-BROOKLYN, 70-80 Cranberry Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 124 South Eighth Street CHICAGO, 310 Dearborn Street 

















COLOR PRINTERS 
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Electric Motor Driven Presses 


The picture below is a good illustration of a modern pressroom where cleanliness, so essential to good printing, is 
clearly shown and made possible by doing away with the dirty system of belting and shafting. 

The presses are individually equipped with Sprague Electric Motors, which have long been acknowledged to be 
the best adapted to driving printing presses and allied machines. Thcy are specially designed for this class of work 
and have won a_ world-wide 
reputation for reliability, sim- 
plicity and economy of opera- 
tion. They have a strong torque, 
are non-sparking, easy to operate, 
compact, safe, and may be either 
open or enclosed as occasion 
requires. 














A) 




















Write for a.copy of 
Illustrated Bulletin 
No. 2214— 


Sprague 
Electric Company 


General Offices 


527 West 34th Street 
New York 
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wit Remember the Quality 


Even if you should forget the price. 
That is the reason we want you to 
get the 


Challenge - Gordon 
Job Press 


Because it always gives perfect satis- 
faction. The price is right too. Some 
of the superior points are the equal- 
ized platen lock, the patented impres- 
sion throw-off, the counterbalanced 
platen, extra distributing power. 

Send for catalogue printed on one, 
and learn all about it, and judge of 
its work yourself. 








teopenalind Manufactured by The CHALLENGE— ees” 


DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE MACHINERY CO., Grand Haven, Mich., U.S.A. | 127-129 Market St., CHICAGO 
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SALES-MAKING PRINTING 














Good Businessman desires to do busmess 
with men who know their busmess, the « 
quality “ee product 1s assured-- 
(eg)iic is willing to pay a far market value 
AN(Afor the goods he buys. Experience shows 
(aa him that bargam-counter buymg brmgs m 
SANs train a ss onthe buyer. « 
Shopping around does not pay. It may make a 
better showmg inthe purchasing dept. but how about 
the influence on Sales?+++++-2+2---+se-0. 


-«°*Buy Sales-Making Printing << » - ig 


THEMENRY O. SHEPARD CO 
ILLUSTRATORS ‘DESIGNERS ENGRAVERS 


| PRINTERS: BINDERS 


120-150 SHERMAN ST. | 
‘CHICAGO: 
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THE COTTRELL 


High Speed Two-Revolution Press 








Specially designed for the exacting demands of three- 
color printing where perfect register is absolutely 
necessary. New features have been added for facilitat- 
ing the production of the finest work. 


The press is furnished with our patent Convertible Sheet 
Delivery which can be set to deliver the sheets printed side up, 
or it can be changed to the regular fly delivery in five minutes 
time. The convertible delivery is operated by a variable speed 
crank motion which dispenses with the fly spring, thus saving 
the power required to compress the spring, at the same time 
making the motion more simple and convenient. 








C. B. COTTRELL © SONS CO. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. WESTERLY, R.I. CHICAGO, ILL. 
U. Ss. A. 


Representative in Mexico: 
PAPER EXPORT ASSOCIATION 
Callejon espiritu santo 9 
Mexico City 


Representative in Cuba: 


HOURCADE CREWS Y CA. 
Muralla 39, Havana 
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NEW DROP-ROLL JOBBER WITH AUTOMATIC FEEDER 











° CHAMBERS PAPER FOLDING MACHINES 
ie have a successful business record of over forty years, while 
3) 








the King Automatic Feeder has now a proven record of two 
years’ constant hard use under many different conditions. 
@ This new Jobber marks a distinctive advance in machines 
(2) of this class. | Without any additiona] attachments it will 
> &F > fold sheets of 8, 12, 16 and 32 pages of regular right- 
angle imposition, and also parallel 32's, two on. 
q@ These five deliveries are all made into one V-shaped iron packing trough, 
which is easily and quickly moved into the required position by aid of rack and 
pinion. All parts belonging thereto move with the trough,-and the folded 
sheets are delivered directly into the trough from the last pair of rollers. The 
machine has automatic side register of a new pattern on both sides, so that 
either edge of the sheet may be used for register purposes, and is provided 
with head perforators to prevent buckling. 
@ Graduated adjustments controlled by hand wheel and screw and a very 
simple open tape system. 


Additional Feature— Machinery to fold parallel or “long 16’s,” two on, 
may be added. 























CHAMBERS BROTHERS COM PANY 


Folding and Feeding Machines 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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very ink maker that tries it 
continues to use 1it:— 


very ink made with it prints perfectly 
with a black brilliant impression. 


ead these letters from 
representative ink makers. 


ook at the printing in this paper,- 
the ink used was made withit. 


very ink maker should use it 
for litho and half tone inks. 


ufficient for trial 
sent free. 





amples, prices, etc. can be 
obtained from:— 


New York, March 3, 1898 


We supply the Black Ink used by the 
for their letterpress 
and half-tone work, and this Ink is 
made with your Peerless Black, experi- 
ence having taught us that no other 
Black will give so good a result in fine 
letterpress and half-tone inks, 

We have purchased Peerless Black 
for many years, and that we continue 
te use it is a proof that we consider it 
a Black of exceptional merit 


“Inland Printer ” 


Yours very truly 


JAENECKE BROS, & FR.SCHNEEMAN. 


London, January 29, 1897 


We have used your PEERLESS 
CARBON BLACK for the last thirteen 
years for making the fine Black Ink we 
supply British Printer” and 
with which that Journal prints its fine 
Letterpress and Process work 

We think’ we were the first in Eng- 


to the 


land to use your Black, and we consider 
We 
have much pleasure in adding that it 
has been reliable and 
continues to give us the greatest satis- 


that we, in a sense “discovered” it 


always very 


We are. dear sirs 
Yours faithfully 
MANDER BROS 


faction 


Philadelphia, August 9, 1902 
Referring to yours of the 6th, we find 
the Peerless Black fully 
the superior quality that has character- 
other Carbon Blacks 


beak Sate thatiel-4 


ized it over 
Yours very truly, 


CHAS. ENEU JOHNSON «< CO. 








Made by THE PEERLESS CARBON BLACK CoO., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Sole Agents: BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


PARIS 
ioe -10) 2 ta ad - 2 


NEW YORK LONDON 
8I-83 FULTON.SE. 63 FARRINGDON SI. 


HAMBURG 
55-57 NEUERWALL. 
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The Keystone 
Auto Clamp Cutter 


OUR LATEST AND BEST, THE PRODUCT OF YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


= 








This cutter is a marvel of simplicity and meets the demands in full for a rapid, accurate, 
powerful and noiseless machine. 


Send for descriptive circular telling all about it. A postal request will bring it. 
Built in the popular sizes--- 38, 44, 50, 55, 60 and 65 inches, and larger if required. 





THE STANDARD MACHINERY CO. 


NEW YORK Office, 88 and 90 Centre St. Main Office and Works, MYSTIC, CONN. 























—— years ago [he Inland Type 
L4 Foundry originated its system of. 
type-making—Standard Line and 
Unit Set—saving the printers a vast 
amount of time. Today this is the only 
type foundry having all its types on one 
system. Let us show you where you can 
increase your bank account; we have 

shown your competitors 


TYPE WHICH IS NOT STANDARD 
LINE IS DEAR AT ANY PRICE 





wet INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY = = 


STANDARD LINE UNIT SET TYPE 





TQ OUR CUSTOMERS, PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE: 


Typewriter No. 1. Both faces are 
intended to meet the everyday needs of the printer, and their 
general utility is apparent at a glance. In the Gondensed Title 
Gothie No. 1l our designers have shown that, even in a Gothic, 
beauty of line and proportion need not be lost, and the perfect 
grading of color in the various sizes is typically Inland. The 

force with dignity and durability, and is a 
Valuable addition to cur family of Gothics. 
Among printing specialties, none has grown so rapidly as the 
“process Letter," and the progressive printer has materially added 
his income by catering to this class of work. As the advertising 
public becomes better acquainted with the value of this method of 
publicity, it demands "real reproduction". We already have quite 
a number of typewriter faces on the market, and now add an exact 
fac-simiie of the characters used on the Smith Premier. Like the 
Oliver, the matrices have been cut from the original punches 
furnished by the manufacturers of the machine, enabling the printer 


to give his customers "the real thing" in a process letter. The 


demand is going to be large, and the first to avail himself of its 


possibilities will have a distinct advantage. 


INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 


The above circular is printed in imitation of "process 
letter," while these lines are printed direct from type. 


SAMPLE SHEETS AND PRICE LIST OF BOTH FACES WILL BE FORWARDED ON REQUEST 





























NON-OFFSETTING 


40-Cent Black 


IS MANUFACTURED BY 


F. E. OKIE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
U.S. A. 














ms 


ix 








This is the most reliable ink on the 
market; more concentrated value to 
the square inch than any ink made. 
Our 25 and 30 Cent Inks are 
also winners in their class— 
made on the same lines, 
possessing the same qual- 
ities as the 40-Cent Cut. 


We are makers of the cele- 
brated Black Diamond News 
—the cleanest news on the 
market. 6 cts. net, dis- 
counts in quantities. 


We aim to please our 


Brilliant customers. Our prices Perfect-~ 
are moderate and i 
Cover Reds goods of the Ww orking 
lll highest qual- Job tok. 


ity at all 


White that is times Dry Colors 
9, hite oe Varnishes 





Sole Agent for Great Britain and Ireland—W. H. BEERS, 170 Edmund Street, Birmingham, England 
























DISTRICT OFFICES 
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NATIONAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


NEw York, . . . . 135 Broadway. 
Cuicaco,. . . . Old Colony Bldg. 
PHIL ADEL PHIA, . 1509 Land Title Bldg. 
PITTSBURG, . . Farmers Bank Bldg. 
ATLANTA,GA.,  . ° Empire Bldg. 
NEw ORLEANS, LaA., ‘Hibernia Bank Bldg. 


SEATTLE AND r 
SAN FRANCISCO f Kilbourne & Clark Co. 
TRADE-MARK 
7g 6 es 









Lundell 


Universal 


Motors 


These machines are unexcelled for their performance. i 
'e 





Write for our Bulletin No. 44. 


eCMILWAUKEE 


SALES OFFICES 
CLEVELAND, ._. Barton, Stevenson & Co. 
DerroiT,. . Miller, Seldon Electric Co. 
St.Louis, . . . 320 Chemical Bldg. 
DENVER, Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & S. Co. 
SS % 











Buffalo 
Printing Ink 
Works 


Buffalo, N. Y. 








We can supply you with 
INKS of every kind. ¢¢¢ 


Our object is to furnish 


The Best 


for the use intended, and 
at a price consistent with 
the requirements of the 
work. ¢¢¢ Blacks, Blues, 
Purples, Yellows, in fact 
every color imaginable. 
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Decrease Your Fire Risk —lIncrease Y our Profits 


mi mpi | DORSEY’S Sa Se | 
Combination Pressroom Cabinet 


( PATENT APPLIED FOR ) i 

























WIC NALS HIS CABINET has been thoroughly perfected and fully tested by some of the best 
\i printers. It has stood the test and proved to be a most economical and convenient 
VE 









addition to the modern pressroom. _ Its 
advantages are innumerable, requiring no 
more space than the old soap box 
commonly used. The Cabinet has a 
PLATE GLASS TOP, and much 
time can be saved changing from one 
colof of ink to another. Jnk can not penetrate the glass, 
and copying ink is easily removed. This is not true of the 
old style ink slab. Just beneath the glass top is a compartment 
for inks, oil cans, etc., which are always needed close at hand. 
Beneath this is a drawer 31% inches deep, a receptacle for the 
wrench and other miscellanies which can be quickly secured 
when wanted. Beneath this tool drawer is a peculiar V-shaped 
opening, through which scraps of paper, spoiled sheets and any- 
thing of a waste-basket nature can be thrown into the deep 
drawer below, which pulls from the opposite side of the Cabinet 
and is opened only at night, when all the rubbish is removed and 
carried to the furnace room. This ideal compartment is a very 
commendable feature of the Cabinet, and every printer and 
proprietor will at once recognize its superior advantages as Maneay"a Catahinatlinn Winindemnen Cabtnet. 
regards cleanliness in the pressroom. In the lower part of the eee 
Cabinet, and accessible from both sides, is a compartment for old rags, which, when kept herein, are right at 
hand and still secured from view. This rag compartment is lined throughout with metal, to prevent 
danger from spontaneous combustion. Drop doors, fitted with spring hinges, cover both sides of this com- 
partment. @ The Cabinet is mounted on casters and can be easily moved about the pressroom as required. 
| The use of this Cabinet would save many fires during the year, and its universal use in the past would have 
saved MILLIONS of dollars worth of property. In itself it is sight[y and holds everything unsightly usually 
found around a pressroom. Height to top of glass, 40 inches; size of top, 214 x 23 inches. Shipping weight, 150 lbs. 


PRICE, complete, $36.00 Subject to usual discounts. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS IN PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Main Works and Office SEND FOR LATEST Eastern Office and Warehouse 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN CATALOGUE RAHWAY, -- NEW JERSEY 


ORIGINATORS OF MODERN PRINTING-OFFICE FURNITURE. 
Every printing-office in North America is equipped with our Furniture. It’s the Best. 


We manufacture everything in Wood Goods needed by the printer, including perfect print Wood Type in all the latest faces. 
A SEVENTY-TWO-PICA PRINTERS’ LINE GAUGE FREE FOR THE ASKING. 
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Another New One 


Special Catalog and Book Folder 
For Finest Work | 





AS five sets of folding rolls, Automatic Sheet Retarders, Automatic 

Side Registers at all folds; Sixteen, Twenty, Twenty-four and 
Thirty-two Head Perforators that overcome ‘‘ buckling,’’ and Adjustable 
Packers. It has three separate deliveries with packer at each. It per- 
forms 8, 12, 16, 20, 24 and 32 page work, both regular and oblong. 


Send for full details — it will pay you to do so. 











Made by 


Brown Folding Machine Company 


Erie, Pa., U. S. A. 


Agencies 
New York, H. L. Egbert & Co. Chicago, Champlin & Smith 
150 Nassau Street 121 Plymouth Place 


London, E. C., W. C. Horne & Sons 
5 Torrens Street, City Road 
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ELEVATOR 
TYPE 











NO COMPRESSED AIR 
" NO SUCTION 
NO RUBBER 
NO ELECTRICITY 


This style machine is guaranteed to show distinct saving in time over hand feed, no matter how short the runs may be. 
Piling table is lowered and raised automatically, stopping where desired without attention from operator. 


CROSS PAPER FEEDER CO., 185 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 























GLOBE etectroryee OO. 














407-427 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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Dexter Folders and Feeders 






















THE DEXTER AUTOMATIC PRINTING PRESS FEEDING MACHINE 





THE -DEXTER SPECIAL PERIODICAL FOLDING MACHINE 


Folds and Pastes 8, 16, 20, 24, 28 and 32 Pages 








cone AGENT § Write for Catalogues and Full Information. 


Great Britain and Enrope DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


T.W.&C.B. SHEripAN Co., London, Eng. 











Canada, J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto Main OFFICE AND Factory — PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 
Australia, ALEX. Cowan & Sons CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide 

South Africa, Joun Dickinson & Co. Southern Agents —J. H. ScHROETER & Bro., Atlanta, Ga. 





Cape Town, Johannesburg and Durban Mexico — Louis L. Lomer, Mexico City 
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Crawley Bundling Press 


(Hand Hole Style ) 
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Gy. Qualities that make § 
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this machine 


a money -maker 











LET US TELL YOU THE REST 





The Crawley Book Machinery Company 





NEWPORT, KENTUCKY, U. S. A. 
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IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES. 


$3.00 per year, in advance. 


Terms } Foreign, $3.85 per year. 


A ROMANCE OF THE PROOFROOM. 


BY EDWARD N. TEALL. 


= T last the three o’clock flurry in the 
composing-room of the Evening 
Pillar was over. The Wall street 
reports were in; the last page had 
been made up, locked and hustled 
away to the stereotypers. The 
readers at the “ early desk” in the 
proofroom had gone, and _ the 
others were enjoying a few min- 
utes’ recess and a pipe before 
entering upon the last lap of the 
day’s grind. The foreman of the 
room stood at the door, looking 
out over the composing-room, 
strangely unlike itself in the brief 
lull, and presenting a complete 
contrast to the scene of a few minutes earlier, when 
machinery buzzed, Linotype keys rattled and crazy 
men with grimy hands and sweat-marked faces ran 
across the floor with galleys of type. 

The head of the composing-room, a big, bluff [rish- 
man whom everybody hailed as Mac, drifted over to 
where Mr. Hall, the proofroom foreman, stood, accost- 
ing the latter with the awkward air of a man who 
has solemn news to tell and means to bluff it off as 
a joke. 

‘Well, Frank,” he began, with a very weak grin, 
“T’ve got good news for you. Instead of having three 
desks with a team of readers at each‘of ’em, we're 
going to make it four readers with copyholders. Jones 
is going outside to take a machine, and ‘ Rosey’ is 
going over to the Star.” A pause; and then, as Hall 
merely grunted, “I thought it was coming,” Mac 





resumed: “ We've got four girls coming Friday to 
hold copy.” 
“What! Girls? Women in this proofroom? 


Giris, do vou say? You’re codding me!” Hall was 
dancing a hornpipe, ten feet off the floor. “ Blinkety- 
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blank, bing bang! Who ever heard of women in the 
Pillar proofroom? No smoking — no language to help 
out in a mix-up—and every time you take a step, 
watch out for trailing skirts! I'll quit first. Women 
in the proofroom — Hell!” 

The girls came. 

Boss Cupid, head of the greatest and oldest busi- 
ness bureau of the world, had heard of what was doing. 
and had sent a representative down to take charge of 
things in the Pillar proofroom. The agent grumbled 
at first; but it was obey orders or quit, so he crawled 
up the dirty stairs to the top floor, and took up his 
quarters in the proofroom in despair. Boss Cupid is a 
stern master, however, and his agents have to toe the 
mark; and this one knew that it was really an honor 
to be put on this hardest of jobs — stirring up romance 
in a newspaper proofroom. Therefore, when the 
“ ladies’ appeared he buckled down to his work with 
a will. 

And, really, it wasn’t so bad, after all — two of the 
girls were very promising subjects, young and good 
looking. They were paired off with the two junior 
readers. The third was a grass widow whose life had 
been thorny, and the agent seated her with the mar- 
ried reader. And then — with a mischievous chuckle 
—the agent handed the fourth newcomer over to 
Frank Hall. She was tall and angular, and of “ uncer- 
tain’? age— which means, very certainly, not less 
than the forty of ladies’ “fair and fat.” “ Nothin’ 
doin’ there,” thought the romance artist. 

But there was. Life at the first desk was lively. 
and the atmosphere at that end of the room was 
electric. Finally, it became too much, even for the 
agent; and he shifted the angular lady over to the 
fourth desk, and gave her place to one of the young 
ones. Then things began to go more smoothly. 
Cupid’s agent confined his attentions to the third desk, 
where things were progressing finely; and he was so 








busy with that affair that he hardly noticed how things 
were going at Desk No. I. 

The new incumbent of this seat was a genius. 
She soon made it known that she didn’t object to 
tobacco smoke — rather liked it, in fact, for her brother 
had always smoked at home; and that was the begin- 
ning of Frank Hall’s happiness. Then she discovered 
that under the rough exterior there was a big warm 
heart; and with a woman’s art she rubbed away the 
rust. 

In short, before Cupid’s man realized what was 
happening — well, it was all settled. Before the year 
was up, the office force danced at a double wedding — 
and one of them was Frank Hall’s. 

A month later, Hall went out, after the edition, to 
talk with Mac. 

“Well, old man,” he said, “ remember when you 
told me you were going to make a change in the proof- 
room —a year ago? Well, I didn’t like that a little 
bit, but it turned out all right. Perhaps you'll not 
like the change /’m going to make, but I hope it will 
turn out as well as the other. Mac, I’m going to quit. 
I’ve got enough to buy a bit of a farm, and we’re 
going to take it quietly up-state. And Mrs. Milton’s 
going to stop working, so you'll have to get three new 
people in the room.” 

It was Mac’s turn to use language and he did — 
with a rich Hibernian flavor. But it was no use — his 
force had to be made over; and when, a week later, 
he saw three teams of men at work in his proofroom, 
he unconsciously repeated, with deep feeling, the words 
he had laughed at a year earlier: 

“Women in the proofroom — Hell!” 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


NO. XVII.— POSSESSIVE CASE OF NOUNS. 


ONSIDERATION of the possessive case may 
well begin with the following, by Goold Brown, 
and coming just after his general rule for the govern- 
ment of the case, that a possessive noun or pronoun 
is governed by the name of the thing possessed: 
“Though the ordinary syntax of the possessive case 
is sufficiently plain and easy, there is perhaps, among 
all the puzzling and disputable points of grammar, 
nothing more difficult of decision than are some ques- 
tions that occur respecting the right management of 
this case. That its usual construction is both clearly 
and properly stated in the foregoing rule is what none 
will doubt or deny. But how many and what excep- 
tions to this rule ought to be allowed, or whether any 
are justly demanded or not, are matters about which 
there may be much diversity of opinion.” 

Brown’s rule does not clearly state the usual con- 
struction, but that is a matter of little importance. 
What he means is a fact that is patent without a rule, 
so that his rule is good enough for his purpose, but 
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counts for little here. No exceptions seem necessary 
as such, though one or two other rules might be made 
which would not really conflict with the one he gives. 
The most interesting point in the quotation is that 
some forms are subject to much diversity of opinion, 
Moreover, on some questions even scholars of equal 
accomplishment and judgment differ radically in their 
decision, so that positive choice as between right and 
wrong is precluded. 

One thing not so positive as it might be well to 
have it is the meaning of the word “ governed.” The 
very fact that there is any grammatical government 
has been challenged, and it is especially doubtful 
whether one noun can really govern another. What 
the rule means, however, is that when the second of 
two nouns names something possessed by the one first 
named, that fact must be shown by giving the first 
name the possessive form, and that is something done 
instinctively whether we have a stated rule or not. 

Brown’s example given with his rule is, “God’s 
mercy prolongs man’s life.” It would be hard to prove 
that any one of these nouns “ governs’ any other, and 
it matters little. This is not meant, either, strictly as 
an objection to such use of the word “ governs,” for 
such objection would be useless; the expression is 
practically universal. What is meant is simply that 
the form of the sentence can be only what it is, no 
matter how the rule is made for it. In such cases 
there is no danger of error or diversity of opinion. 

One class of expression not so surely understood 
by everybody is that of possessive phrases ending with 
a word that is not a noun or a pronoun. Many per- 
sons insist that the sign of possession is inappropriate 
anywhere except after a noun or a pronoun, and they 
can give a specious reason; but the most truly con- 
ventional understanding is that a phrase that stands as 
a name, whether the last word is a noun or not, is to 
be treated as indivisible and have the sign at its end. 
Here are some examples : 

Henry the Eighth’s reign. 

Any one else’s property. 

These are the correct forms. It is not likely that 
any one would write the first in any other way, but 
many persons insist that “any one’s else” is right, 
though a much larger number of those who are better 
informed do not use it. The phrase is a unit in sense, 
and should have the sign at its end, and so should all 
others like it. The strongest reason for saving that it 
should be so is that all the best users of the language 
make it so. : 

Fowler gives good rules on another matter often 
misunderstood or neglected, as follows: “ When the 
thing possessed is the common property of two or 
more possessors, the sign of the possessive is suffixed 
only to the last noun; as, ‘ John, Thomas, and James’s 
house; that is, a house of which the joint ownership 
is vested in these three persons. But when the thing 
possessed is the individual and separate property of 
two or more possessors, the sign of the possessive is 
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THE CAPITALISTIC PRINTER— AS THE EMPLOYEE SEES HIM. 


(To be continued.) 
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suffixed to each noun; as, ‘ He has the surgeon’s and 
the physician’s opinion ;’ that is, he has the opinion of 
the surgeon and the opinion of the physician, and these 
opinions may differ the one from the other.” Thus 
these sentences are clearly wrong: 

Was it a man or a woman’s voice? 

Irving and Macaulay’s styles are very different. 

In any case as plain as these a proofreader should 
make the needed correction; but when any doubt is 
possible, as it may often be, the form as written should 
be preserved. 

There is a use of the possessive case that is thor- 
oughly established in the language, and unquestioned 
by any authoritative writer, and still is not explained 
satisfactorily in any book known to this writer. As 
Fowler says, “ When the thing possessed is only one 
of a number belonging to the possessor, both the pos- 
sessive case and of are used; as, ‘A friend of his 
brother’s,’ implying that his brother has more friends 
than one; ‘the picture of my friend’s,’ signifying that 
it is one of several belonging to him.’ But these pos- 
sessives are used also when there is no such implica- 
tion. They are correct also when the thing possessed 
may be the only one in possession, and so the quoted 
explanation is insufficient. 

“A picture of my friend’s’ 
belongs to him, and “a picture of my friend” is a por- 
trait of him. Such distinction can not be made in the 
other cited case, but the expression is clearly analogous 
to the possessive one here, and so is properly written 
in that form. 

The form has been called a double possessive, and 
has been analyzed as containing a Saxon and a Nor- 
man possessive; but this is not universally accepted 
as fact, and is really of no significant importance, at 
least in any but a scientific philological aspect. What 
is of genera) importance is that the form is the one that 
is chosen by all good users of the language for the 
expression of possession in the cases indicated. 

Another case that is dismissed by Fowler with 
few words, as if admitting no question, is found by 
Goold Brown to be one of much difficulty. The dif- 
ference arises from the point of view, Fowler accept- 
ing the fact of usage and resting content with it, and 
Brown indulging his natural bent for minute inquiry 
into principles and reasons. Fowler says: “A noun 
depending upon a participle used as a noun is put in 
the possessive case; as, ‘ He was averse to the nation’s 
and that is all, except that he 
gives another example. Brown, on the contrary, has 
a number of long paragraphs on the subject, with a 
great many suggestions of other ways to express the 
same meaning, which suggestions furnish the chief 
reason for citing him here. 

Of course there is hardly anything in the language 
that can not be said in more ways than one. The 
choice, however, rests with the speaker or writer. In 
this instance, as in others, our concern is with the form 
to be used when the expression has the words of the 


’ 


is simply one that 
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involving itself in war, 
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construction quoted. In the sentence quoted from 
Fowler it would be wrong to omit the possessive sign 
there used, and the ultimate reason is that every good 
writer uses it. We could state reasons why this is the 
ultimate reason, and they would be founded on estab- 
lished principle; but the fact ef best usage is sufficient 
here. 

No effort has been made in this article to exemplify 
every possible point of question, because that simply 
could not be done. What is ‘said seems adequate for 
all needs in the matter of principles, and the rest may 
be left without statement. 


(To be continued.) 
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WHAT I HAVE SEEN. 


BY THE GIRL IN THE OFFICE. 


T is perfectly amazing how blind to their own inter- 
ests workers in office, shop and factory are. To 
do a little more than you are paid for, to look after 
your employer’s interests and save him material or 
time, these aberrations of mind upon the part of some 
ambitious employee are the cause of criticism and ridi- 
cule from fellow employees. Then, when the busy, 
earnest, ambitious employee is promoted, it is said to 
be a case of “ favoritism.” 

I have seen the foreman in a printing-office sneak 
into a corner to read the paper when the employer was 
absent. I have seen him fool away time when work 
was rushing, just to show the employees under him 
that “he didn’t have to hurry.” I have seen the same 
man madder than a hornet when his request for a 
“raise” was met with a refusal. 

A notable instance of an employee absolutely refus- 
ing to advance was this: A very intelligent girl, 
experienced in typesetting and a good scholar, was 
offered the place of a foreman’s helper in the adver- 
tisement-setting department, with the duty of doing 
the mailing for the newspaper. She accepted with 
alacrity, for the place carried larger wages. Did she 
live up to the opportunities presented? No. Follow- 
ing in the footsteps of a former assistant, she might 
have gone on to a preferred place in the front office, 
but she did none of the little things that the promoted 
employee mentioned had done to make herself still 
more valuable. She allowed the mailing machine to 
stand where she left it when the last paper was mailed, 
uncleaned, till some one came along and prepared it 
for putting away. She would staid idle rather than 
employ a spare moment in pulling a proof that was 
needed, but which everybody else was too busy to pull. 
She could pull a proof fast enough when she wanted 
her dupe to measure. Then, again, there were other 
opportunities. The girl who had gone on ahead of 
her into the office would have been more than glad 
to show her something about the typewriter and let 
her practice on her typewriter at home, so that if a 
vacancy in the office occurred she might be ready to 
































step up. But she never showed the least disposition 
to do any of the dozen little trifles that came up in her 
daily contact with the front office for any of its 
inmates. She was capable of editing correspondence, 
with a few instructions, but she would set up in type 
things she knew to be wrong rather than give the busy 
subeditor the lift of a correction. She did what she 
was told, but nothing else. The result was that when 
she asked for a raise she was deposed to her former 
place on the case. 

Another girl, an apprentice at the case, was asked 
one day to work on time in the jobroom at setting 
advertisements. She did so with a bad grace, saying 
that she cared nothing about learning any more than 
she already knew about the types (and that was pre- 
cious little). 

So it goes. Employees throw away their own 
chances for winning advancement and the favor of 
their employers, and then complain at the treatment 
they receive from this cold, cruel world. 

The pressman had sent up-stairs for a twelve-point 
head-letter apostrophe. 

“ None in the case,” 

That settled it as far the devil, 
pressman and the foreman were concerned. The sheet 
would have been printed with a wrong font apostro- 
phe of a light face in the prominent head had it not 
been for the typewriter, who had been promoted from 
the composing department. She heard the request and 
answer and went out to the dingily lighted room where 
the cases were, yanked the case out of the frame, took 
it out into the light and from the boxes in proximity 
to the apostrophe compartment scratched up a dozen 


was reported back. 


the printer, the 


apostrophes. 

“A little more careful distributing,” 
“would keep such precious things as apostrophes in 
their place and at hand when wanted.” 

This was a rebuke that was justified. 
the compositors, the foreman and the printers generally 
took her advice as uncalled for. Yet they wonder why 
her attention to her employer’s interests had been 
noticed and rewarded by a call to come up to better- 
paid and easier work. 

The above are not fancy cases. They are a few of 
many noticed by the writer in her ten years’ connec- 
tion with the work of a newspaper office, during 
which she has steadily climbed, not by any extraordi- 
nary gift of intellect, but bv a perseverance, an atten- 
tion to business and a determination to protect her 
employer’s interests by industry and carefulness, which 
guarantee any employee favor and reward. 


she remarked. 


Nevertheless 
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A STUDY OF IMPOSITION. 
NO. VI.— BY CHARLES M. BUTLER. 
IG. 28 is a sixteen-page folder, pages reading 
in sequence, reversing nipper edge. Margins 
should be uniform on a job of this kind, and paper 
squared before printing. If for any reason you desire 


PUU UU OU 
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. 28. Folder Sixteen (Reverse Nippers). 











a different scheme, say, for instance, that 9-10 is a 
double page, you can impose from the center as fol- 
lows: 


6 7 8 9 10 II 12 13 
HEAD. 
5 4 3 2 I 16 15 14 
Fic. 28b. Variation of Fig. 28, to show possibility of connecting any two 


pages desired. 


Fig. 29 is a “long” three-fold, regular work-and- 
turn form; same as a hand or newspaper machine fold 


noog aggg 
NAgw ane 


NIPPERS 
Loug Sixteen. 





FIG. 29. 


sixteen after cutting. Used mostly to print sixteen 
pages of plates where thirty-two blocks are on press, 
to save remodeling form. 

Fig. 30 represents a scheme for laying and turr- 
ing pages to meet the requirements of memorandum 





NIPPERS 


Fic. 30. Memorandum Dock Octavo. 


or legal forms. The heads of odd pages are toward 


the binding, or back, the even heads in the margin. 
The folding is similar to regular oblong forms, second 
and third fold rolled. 

Fig. 31 represents two “ long ” 
On the machine using “ 
can be folded at once. 


sixteen-page forms. 
slit points ” these two sections 
When pointed with fifteen- 
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inch points, can be cut twice, after printing, and folded 
as two separate sixteen-page forms on old-style point 
machine. 
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cI S 
Double Long Sixteen, Gathered. 





FIRST FOLD 





SECOND FOLD 








FIG, 31. 


Fig. 32 represents the lay used for a double sixteen, 
inserted, or common thirty-two. Catalogued here 
among the sixteens to show the simplicity of the 
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‘“‘Inserted,’’ Slitter. 
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FIRST FOLD 


SECOND FOLD 


32. Double Long ata 


scheme. The first fold is the long way of the paper. 
The second action is in duplicate, a fold at each end 
through the head margin. This combination fold is 
less liable to wrinkle and more compact than the ordi- 
nary straight machine-fold thirty-two. 
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FiG. 33. 


sixteen-page 
work-and- 
To save 


An example of a double, two-on, 
pamphlet form, to show a combination 
turn form in action, is given in Fig. 33. 
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presswork, a unique way of locking up is taken advan- 
tage of in this scheme. The combination calls for two 
make-readies on the center section. The original make- 
ready is cut in three pieces, instead of two, as on ordi- 
nary forms. Sections I and II remain stationary until 
complete job is finished. Section III is taken off, with- 
out disturbing the others, which necessitates a new 
make-ready. “To avoid moving any of the pages rep- 
resented in sections I and II, lock up in the cut margins 
between I and III and II and III when you have a 
bar in the chase. 
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REVERSE NIPPER EDGE i 
Four-fold Twenty. 














FIG. 34. 


Fig. 34 represents a four-fold, twenty-page, reverse- 
nipper form. Margin on side-guide edge should be 
a little less than half the regular head margin. 
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Four-fold Twenty-four, 





























Fic, 35. 


Fig. 35 is a regular four-fold twenty-four. Mark- 
ers are placed in heads of inside section to gauge the 
first fold by in folding by hand. The margin on the 
nipper edge should be scant half the margin between 
the heads of sections forming the sixteen-page. 
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NIPPERS 
Twenty-four, Machine-fold, Book. 














FIG. 36. 


Fig. 36 is the common “ lay ” for a twenty-four to 
be folded in a book folder. The same appliances are 
used in folding this form as are used in folding a 
thirty-two; only two-thirds of the first deck of the 
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folder can be used, therefore there is a limit to the 
space capacity of sheet to be folded in this manner. 
Modern folding machines are equipped with many 
appliances to facilitate the proper folding of the dif- 
ferent weights of paper. Chief among them are the 
guides (wheels) which direct the paper through the 
machine without sagging or twisting. Then come the 
use of perforators and slitters, which cut or perforate 
the double corners of the sheets to do away with the 
bunching of folds, common to hand folds; then the 
rollers, besides fulfilling their mission of turning sheets 
over or carrying them to other parts of the machine, 
also act as pressers. So it is possible to fold a thirty- 
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Fic. 37. Most Common Hand or Machine Thirty-two (Pony). 


two as readily as a sixteen, and have the book delivered 

from the machine in a smooth and compact manner. 
Fig. 37, the most common hand-fold thirty-two, is 

also adaptable to the “pony” slit machine and the 
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NIPPERS 
I°1G. 38. Machine-fold Thirty-two, Newspaper. 


fifteen-inch point folder. This is a regular work-and- 
turn form. 

Fig. 38 is a newspaper machine thirty-two. There 
are about sixteen different ways of imposing a thirty- 
two. From any given point represented by an odd 
page it would be possible to devise a scheme which 
would bring out the pages in sequence, but backs, folds, 
etc., might not be formed to be in perfect conformity 
with the requirements of good bookmaking. 

As has been said in the beginning of this work, a 
folding machine can be found for almost any scheme 
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of imposition devised; the possibilities of folding 
thirty-twos are so vast that it will not permit of a more 
extended illustration of them. The foregoing are the 
most popular and widely used “lays” for the most 
common machines, and will undoubtedly answer all 
practical purposes. All other schemes are but trans- 
positions of sections which may be necessitated by the 
position of page 1 of any form. 

On odd forms which are sent to press in two sec- 
tions, one to back the other, it is well to consider the 
weight and dimensions of the paper. If the pages are 
large, covering the full face of stock, it may be too 
large and bulky to fold by hand. There is a limit 
to a bindery operator’s reach, as there is a limit to the 
machine’s capacity. The smallest sheet that can be 
folded on a point machine is 16 by 18 inches; the 
largest depends upon’the make of the machine. On 
forms of the nature of twelves, twenty-fours, forty- 
eights, etc., on the machine, the full capacity of first 
deck can not be used. The same action is gone through 
with as in folding regular eights, sixteens and thirty- 
twos, only the sheets can not be centered upon the 
machine, but are positioned off to one side, until the 
insert section is folded in reducing the sheet to the 
usual proportions. 

No book presumes to catalogue all possible forms. 
When in doubt about the proper “lay ” of a form, have 
the binder run a blank sheet through his folder and 
mark the first page for you. From that point it should 
be an easy matter to verify the position of your other 
pages. When you are satisfied you are right, then go 
ahead. No man knows all the “lays” offhand, .and it 
is not a sign of ignorance to have to ask for such 


information. (Concluded.) 
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DISPLAY COMPOSITION. 


BY FREDERIC FLAGLER HELMER. 
XII.— STYLE AND STYLES. 


N the various papers making up this series of 
lessons, it may be noted that some elements of 
display have proved easy to discover by analysis, 
resulting in their being readily put again into use 
according to definite practical rules, whereas others 
are somewhat elusive, not to be handled so freely, but 
found by the fact that their influence declares their 
presence. 

There are some such elements in typography, as in 
chemistry, that are hard to separate so that they may 
appear by themselves. They must be handled rather 
“in combination,” as the chemist would say, mingled 
with other things — combined with other elements — 
for which reason it is not possible to deal so simply 
with them as with other components, nor to reduce 
their influence to terms of the simple mathematical 
problem. 

This shows, perhaps, that the science of typo- 
graphical expression is but in its infancy; that time 
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will enable laboratory workers (i. e., the scientific 
workers of the composing-room) to discover the 
atomic weights of all elements of display and be able 
accurately to state “reactions” as well as possible 
effects. Qualitative analysis, even so far, proves a 
practical matter in composition, but quantitative analy- 
sis, the deeper part of typographical chemistry, remains 
yet a realm for discovery. 

Without knowing in all instances how much of this 
or how much of that must enter for good composition, 
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FIG. 1. FIG. 2. 


the art of typography has to work as best it may, using 
such knowledge as has been already accumulated ; and, 
indeed, typography has found it possible by technical 
skill to do many things effectively, the reason for 
which, or the accomplishment of which, the science of 
typesetting as yet can not fully or definitely explain. 
That it will be able ultimately to explain all, we may 
confidently believe, yet, lacking the certainty of this 
scientific basis, we can still do many things by intuition 
or practical experience. We must not throw aside the 
scaffolding of present helps till the real structure of 
scientific construction is evident beneath. 

In fact, the scientific basis will in great measure but 
coincide with or corroborate what we have learned 
through laborious experimenting. Science shows the 
short and certain route, yet practice often arrives by 
toilsome means to the same destination by a much 
longer way. 

Now, there is one thing in typography particularly 
hard to order upon a scientific basis. It is essential 
and is universally sought, but difficult even to define. 
This is style. 

When we find it hard to express the attractiveness 
of a piece of composition by common and definite 
adjectives, we say it has style. When we mean it is 
“ up-to-date ’— whatever of a thousand and one things 
that may be — we declare again it has style. When, 
in an almost antipodal sense, we find it unlike anything 
past or present, we affirm once more it has style —a 
style of its own. And yet we can not evade this essen- 
tial element, for if a thing has “no style” it is worth- 
less, inartistic, not to be noticed, defeating the very 
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aim of display, which is to give character to composi- 
tion. Style, generally speaking, suggests fitness and 
freshness, like the requisites of clothes, if you please, 
of nappy material and natty cut. It means appropriate- 
ness; it means nothing hackneyed or worn-out. To 
speak in the vernacular, it means something that 
achieves a “hit” or has “ go” in it, or indeed some- 
thing that has made a “hit” long since and still 
“ goes.” 

A great many things enter into the making of 
style, so that it is really the result of many elements 
put together with good judgment making something 
noticeable in effect. In a word, style is art. This is 
perhaps the best definition, but it is not a definite defi- 
nition, and we would perhaps better leave off defining 
the thing we all recognize, to consider, rather, how it 
may be obtained and how it may be used. 

So many things enter into style, indeed, that we 
have in typography many styles. There are styles of 
various periods, styles of various countries, styles of 
work from different men, styles evidently for different 
purposes. 

Of different periods there is little need to speak, 
for the old styles so frequently become new styles that 
all are familiar with them. 

As to the styles of different countries, these are 
readily distinguished by observation. We may say the 
Germans (Fig. 1) tend to heavy effects, close and 
rectangular massing of faces, often still suggestive of 
the black-letter. The Austrians (Fig. 2) swing to 
rather austere rectangularity, smacking of the “ Seces- 
sion” movement in art. The French (Figs. 3 and 4), 
on the other hand, seem to love the open display and 
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FIG. 3. FIG. 4. 


light-face roman types. The examples shown here- 
with are but ordinary specimens, possibly the average, 
but certainly not as good nor, on the other hand, as 
poor as may be found in the work from these coun- 
tries. They show invariably, however, that differences 
in style exist between the work of different peoples. 
However much a certain style may be copied, one 
country from another, the efforts of imitators will still 
be characterized as of such or such a nationality. We 
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treat type or ornament in a certain way, and it may 
have a Japanese effect, in another and it is Frenchy, 
in another and it is somewhat or possibly “ very” 
English, or in still another and it will be as if “ made in 
Germany.” Whether or not we have a distinctively 
American style of typography is hard for us to say, 
since we are so heterogeneous a people. It is difficult 
to determine right in the midst of the swirl of kaleido- 
scopic work about us what there is in it to mark our 
own national characteristics. 

Nevertheless, in the midst of all, both here and 
abroad, we are able to recognize the styles of different 
men. Who can not tell a Bradley design or at least 
one that is Bradleyesque? (It is simply for the sake of 
adhering to a plan in the designation of examples that 
Fig. 15, Lesson VI, is referred to as his, and Fig. 4. 
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FIG. 5. FIG. 6. 


Lesson IX, as Bradleyesque.) Less popularly recog- 
nized, but of great merit and distinct originality are the 
styles exhibited in the work of the Riverside Press, 
under the direction of Mr. Bruce Rogers (Figs. 5 and 
6), and that of the Merrymount Press, for which Mr. 
Updike is responsible. There are many others whose 
output it is easy for connoisseurs to determine from a 
mere brief perusal without the finding of an imprint. 

But in the eye of the commercial patron, style is 
not an aim in itself. Style for style’s sake will never 
go. It must be of service to publicity, else it is a mere 
luxury and is not accorded any right in display. Style 
is strong in “ appeal.” 

Now, as a fact, style does not have to be related so 
much to the business advertised or the subject pre- 
sented, as it does to the people to whom the printing 
matter is to be given. For instance, hardware does not 
have to be advertised in heavy gothic, Jenson or bold- 
faced roman, because these are black; nor does any 
thing about millinery have to be presented in hairline 
script, in Cushing, or in French Old Style because it is 
French, or Florentine Old Style because it is fancy. 
Appropriateness is more a matter of the general design 
of the display than of the face used, if there is any such 
appropriateness to be observed; but the main point is 
to obtain the effect which will be “ fetching ” to the eye 
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of the one to whom the advertisement is offered, and 
that which will appeal to his taste. How little the 
face has to do with it is apparent in Fig. 7, where a 
mere scrawling, uneven lettering takes the place of 
neat and regular types, the effect, however, being that 
of strong and well-patterned display. 

A particular face may be used regularly as a part 
of the adopted style of a company’s advertising im 
order to carry out the theory held by many that famili- 
arity begets confidence and that reiteration brands 
things deeply into the mind. These relations of the 
face to style are subordinate, so that it would be well 
for printers to think far less of them and more of the 
fact that style in display is made up of many excel- 
lences and can not be attained simply by ordering from 
the typefoundry a series of newly cut types that have 
been successfully displayed in specimen sheets. In 
these present “lessons,” only one of the lessons was 
devoted to the choice of type-faces, while at least ten 
others have been given to other elements no less impor- 
tant. We must not forget that style is the art of 
employing many factors of attractiveness and putting 
them together in such a way that they will give har- 
mony, force and “ something different ” to display. 
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FIG. 7. 


The value of this indefinable property, style, is 
best shown by example. We have in Fig. 8 three piano 
advertisements taken from a single copy of a magazine. 
In these there are marked differences in treatment 
of type and ornamentation. The one in the center, 
when compared with those flanking it, is lacking 
in many points of typographical display as well as in 
general design. As the advertisement is addressed 
principally to that portion of the public which does 








not already know the Steinway, many might pass it 
as inferior to the other two without taking trouble to 
read its claims. The Weber and the Chickering adver- 
tisements, not only in the decoration of the page, but 
in the type display itself, bespeak quality, and this pre- 
sented to people of refined taste is bound to have effect. 
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often in the magazines nor are they of such intrinsic 
dignity as to subject, but either of them has a style 
that puts the center one to shame. 

There is an important problem in composition 
which, before this series of lessons is closed, must at 
least be noticed. 
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The group of half-page displays shown in Fig. 9 
has at center an advertisement that has appeared in 
about the same style (or lack of style) for years. Its 
mixed faces of type, its lack of unity, of pattern, of 
balance, or symmetry, its confusing insubordination of 
parts, all make it a display that counts for little on its 
typographical merit, however effective it may be as a 
statement of business. Claim may be made that style 
is not needed in an advertisement such as this; never- 
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It will be recalled that display has been considered 
as having two aims, one to explain the matter printed, 
the other to make it attractive. Which of these is to 
have the preference is hard to determine. We should 
never neglect attractiveness and good form, and at the 
same time we should keep as far as we may from 
obscurity, making everything clear and straight to the 
point. Yet practically we know that our efforts too 
often miss this aim, and we fall; upon the one side, 
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theless, the neglect of style is bound to repel some who 
feel that an efficient company will employ only efficient 
workers, even to the advertiser or printer who designs 
a half-page display. Thus poor typography, upheld by 
a business concern for many years, prejudices some 
people by its suggestion of carelessness or ignorance, 
either of which is a serious thing even in underofficials 
of a business house. The other advertisements pre- 
sented as examples in Fig. 9 have not appeared so 





into a style that gives typographical beauty, with little 
thought of the matter, or, on the other side, into a style 
that makes the sense of the copy almost everything and 
form but little. How to strike safely between them is 
the problem. Or rather, how may we hit the mark 
which swings of necessity now toward the one side and 
again toward the other? 

On the one hand we must beware of overdisplay. 
Too many startling lines or emphatic words are the 
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bane of artistic composition; they do not make the 
matter clear, for they stand in each other’s way. Too 
much breaking up of the copy, likewise, does not facili- 
tate its entrance into the reader’s mind. A firm wedge 
or a rod with a single point goes better into wood than 
a many cornered block or even a pitchfork of several 
tines; and so a united, graded, properly subordinated 
succession of display lines will do far better than sev- 
eral points thrust out together. The concentrated fire 
is more effective than scattered shots; therefore, some 
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of the ammunition should be held back to follow up 
what is given first. 

On the other hand, overornamentation or a too 
extreme adherence to form — for form’s sake — turns 
typography into mere formal decoration of the page. 

But the style attained by a decorative treatment in 
type composition sometimes is compensation for a little 
sacrifice of legibility. For instance, with the example 
in Fig. 10, attention may be attracted by the peculiarly 
plain effect of the couple of paragraphs set in capitals 
apparently without any heading, and if this succeeds 
in appealing to the man who has turned the page, he 
will undoubtedly read into these paragraphs to see 
what they are about, and will read much farther than 
if the announcement were put so plainly on the surface 
that a glance would have sufficed. The possibility of 
his getting any of it is risked altogether on the attract- 
ive power of the composition, for the display actually 
conceals the matter, being indeed an extraordinary 
example of a display “of the whole.” The man who 
looks must take in the whole general effect at once and 
be drawn to it, or he will see nothing and pass on. 

This illustrates remarkably the truth that a piece of 
typographical display may be the stronger for a little 
obscurity, provided the style of display is such that it 
is sure to be noticed. If the compositor feels certain 
that the shape or the pattern or the ornamentation of 
his work — the style of it, in fact — will appeal to the 
people to whom it will be shown, he can let go of that 
anxiety to get a foot within the door before the door 
is closed, which animates some in their setting of dis- 
play, for the achievement of a “taking” style is an 
“open sesame” to attention. Thus by the bibliophile 
and by people of an artistic turn, matter in dense black- 
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letter is carefully considered, if it pleases the eve; and 
as they do not hasten away, but “ dwell” on it, so to 
speak, style gives the matter great chance to be read 
even if it is not arranged in anything clearer than a 
block form. And so, also, any display set in the style 
which may appeal to the public sought after need not 
be arranged for quick comprehension, nor be predi- 
gested. The people will take the trouble to read, if 
they like the looks, and the display, in such a case, is 
a display of the whole rather than a display of parts. 
Whenever there is an uncertainty as to the 
“appeal” of the style employed, to depend upon 
that rather than upon clear catchlines, together with 
attractive form and decoration, is assuming a great 
risk. A strong heading (as in Fig. 9, Lesson X), sup- 
ported by decorative type- 
work, even if the decora- 
tive work consists again 
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a commodity in printed 

work, however, the advantage of the title-page form of 
display is denied usually to the advertisement, and the 
crowding of matter makes consideration of style a 
thing of great importance. If there is not room for 
much white space, to open lines and leave them long 
or short as desired, and if balance becomes simply a 
problem of squaring, remember that even here many 
elements of display may still be brought in and no 
amount of crowding should be allowed to crowd out 


style. (Concluded.) 





I HAVE taken THE INLAND PRINTER for several years and it 
has proven a helpful guide to me, and I would not do without 
it at any price— L. Wietlispach, Streater, Illinois. 
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Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
A MATTER OF FACILITY. 


BY GEORGE SHERMAN. 


“THERE is an appreciable distinction between *‘ red 

tape”’ and a practical system of expediting 
and economizing in the composing-room. The man 
who invented the method of roach extermination that 
entailed their capture individually, that he might pry 
open their jaws with a patent instrument and inject 
the death-dealing fluid, can be compared with the 
printer who spends an hour each day in carrying out 
the details of a system of “red tape” that saves but 
fifteen minutes of labor in actual production. Over- 
systematizing is far.more dangerous to profits than 
lack o’ system. An article by a recent writer con- 
vinces me that there is truth.in this contention. He 
describes at length a patented system for keeping track 
of the actual printed impressions and the running time 
during “throw-offs” on platen presses. The idea 
embodied an electrical connection with the “ throw- 
off’ that actuated a bell on a registering board close 
to the foreman’s desk. Whenever a feeder operated 
the “throw-off,” the foreman would be informed of 
the fact that a certain press, represented by a corre- 
sponding bell on the board, was making useless impres- 
sions. Imagine such a system in operation in a large 
shop, with from fifteen to twenty platen presses run- 
ning on commercial work! Two or three clerks would 
be kept busy entering the lost time in the various 
columns allowed to the different presses, and the con- 
fusion of ringing bells would create pandemonium. 
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Withal, where is the profit therefrom? Still, the writer 
claims such a system to be in actual operation. Sys- 
tematizing of this kind is “ red tape,’ pure and simple, 
but it is only one of innumerable ideas of a similar 
nature in operation all over the country. 

At the inception of this paper I had in mind 
an ideal composing-room, wherein every effort is 
fraught with results, and where the cost of produc- 
tion is reduced to a minimum —a systematic arrange- 
ment throughout, unburdened with freakish devices. 


Take, for instance, the simple matter of arranging 
cabinets. How much time is ruthlessly wasted in the 
average office in answering questions regarding the 
location of special characters, accented letters or 
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little used fonts of type. In many cases the foreman, 
and even the distributer, are unable to locate them 
impromptu. True enough, it requires but a few days 
for the stranger in an office to familiarize himself with 
the location of the regular fonts, but he will do so with 
difficulty if the various sizes of different series are 
intermingled in the same cabinets. At the cost of but 
little time and effort it is possible to arrange any com- 
posing-room, no matter how large and varied the 
supply of type-faces, so that the stranger will be as 
perfectly conversant with the location of materials on 
his first day as the man who was brought up in the 
shop. Let us suppose, for example, that the cabinets 
of a certain office are arranged as illustrated in Fig. 1. 









































Or, for that matter, let the arrangement be otherwise, 
if the shape of the room so demands. Number all the 
cabinets in consecutive order, commencing with 1, the 
stand occupied by the specialist, or the art printer, per- 
haps. This stand (No. 1) should contain all the orna- 
ments, special auxiliaries, signs, etc., as the necessity 
of using them will occur more frequently to the men 
working at that end of the room. Body-type, head let- 
ters and sorts for these faces should be placed in the 
stands farther down the line, among the catalogue and 
book hands. We will presume, of course, that the 
job fonts are all arranged in series, each family in one 
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to send to the supply house for the missing sorts. 
Then, a few days later, to the chagrin of all concerned, 
a cap. box, full to running over, of these very sorts, is 
found stowed away in some cobwebbed case at the 
far end of the room. How different if all these auxil- 
iaries were kept in special cases in cabinet No. 1, each 
case labeled as designated in Fig. 3. Then if, for 
instance, the six-point astronomical sign of conjunc- 
tion is required, the compositor will go to the index 
to cabinets and see that the astronomical signs are in 
cabinet No. 1. Running down the cabinet, he will at 
once recognize the large figure 6, which indicates six- 
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cabinet. By printing an alphabetically arranged list of 
all the materials in the shop, with each article and 
every font of type numbered as per the cabinet in 
which it is located, the perplexing problem of case- 
hunting is at once disposed of. An index to cabinets 
of this kind is illustrated in Fig. 2. These devices 
should be printed on cardboard, suitably framed, and 
one should be hung in every alley in the composing- 
room. Every man in the office should be furnished 
with a set of, say, six to a dozen small cards contain- 
ing the number of his stand. Now, if it should become 
necessary for a compositor to remove a case from any 
of the cabinets, he should lay one of these cards on the 
next case below. This procedure will save much time 
in even a medium-sized office. If, perchance, another 
compositor should require this case while thus in use, 
he will not be put to the trouble of running all over the 
shop trying to locate the missing font. The card on 
the next case below will tell him at once where to look 
for it. 

Most large offices have countless auxiliaries and 
signs, some of which are in daily use, while others are 
called for only periodically. The characters that are 
used occasionally are the ones that cause all the worry 
and delay. The foreman, the distributer, the appren- 
tice, every one in the shop, is at a loss to know where 
this seldom-used character is located. I have seen 
hours spent in useless search for just this kind of 
elusive material, and finally the foreman was compelled 





point, and on this label he will find the required sign 
indicated as being in the third tier of boxes from the 
front, in the fifth box from the right side of the case. 
Simple, isn’t it, but wonderfully efficient. 

It will be time saved in setting if the horizontal 
ruling is inserted with a pen after the labels are printed. 





HISTORY OF COMPOSING MACHINES. 


The Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker, the “Inland 
Printer of Germany,” in a recent issue says: “From the press 
of The Inland Printer Company, at Chicago, appears a ‘ His- 
tory of Composing Machines,’ by John S. Thompson. It is by 
far the most comprehensive work of its kind in English. It is 
particularly distinguished from Carl Herrmann’s earlier 
‘Geschichte der Setzmaschine’ by a larger number of illus- 
trations. It draws copiously upon this universally known 
authority on the subject. Like Herrmann’s work, it has a 
well-arranged enumeration of the more or less feasible 
attempts at construction, and a more thorough description of 
the really practicable machines. The account of the various 
attempts to solve the problem of justification is very inter- 
esting. This very problem, originally presenting great diffi- 
culties, has been independently solved in most diverse ways. 
A chronologically arranged list of all the patents taken out in 
England and the United States on composing machines and 
special features of the same is appended to the text. The 
price of the very well made book is quite ‘American’; it 
costs $3 in cloth and $4 in leather.” 





THE BITTER END. 


A little girl was asked to write a sentence using the expres- 
sion, “bitter end.” She wrote: “A big dog chased my kitty 
and as she went under the porch he bit her end.” 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
HOW TO INCREASE YOUR BUSINESS. 


NO. I.— BY “ JOHN MILLS.” 


a. the first place, take a personal interest in every 

job which goes through your establishment. A 
great many printers seem to have the idea (if one is 
to judge by their actions) that it pays to assume an 
independent attitude toward their customers, and not 
to appear too anxious to do their work, but rather to 
act in an “ I-don’t-care-an-awful-lot-if-you-don’t-send- 
your-work-here ” fashion. Such printers almost inva- 
riably use as their argument the claim that if you 
appear too anxious you are sure to be taken advantage 
of; also that an independent manner rather creates a 
favorable impression. I do not know whether that 
way of doing business is successful or not — for the 
simple reason that I have never tried it. But I have 
a method which I know is successful, and it is an 
entirely different one. My method, as stated above, 
is to take a personal interest in every job which goes 
through my establishment. 

Let us suppose one of the wholesalers has a cata- 
logue “on the tapis.” The “independent man” (per- 
sonally I would prefer to call him “ the careless man ”’) 
is sent for to give a tender. Probably the day after he 
gets the message, he calls on his prospective customer 
and is quite nice and obliging — for the first interview. 
But the first interview is also his last. He goes back 
to his office, lights his cigar, makes up his tender, 
marks his price on the corner of a sample sheet of the 
paper he intends using, and then sends his message 
boy down to his customer with the sheet and the 
price. Sometimes he gets the contract; sometimes he 
doesn't. 

Probably you recognize the picture — there’s a host 
of them, and they are scattered all over the country. 

And now for the contrast. The printer who recog- 
nizes that personality is a valuable advertising asset 
is also sent for. He goes down at once — but he does 
not go empty-handed. He calls to mind the line of 
business his customer is in, and takes down with him 
half a dozen catalogues or price-lists he has done of a 
similar nature —‘ just to show you what we can do” 
he tells his customer. He learns what his customer 
wishes, and then goes back to his office to make up 
his tender. But on the way there he stops at the 
wholesale house. He gets enough sheets of two or 
three different kinds of suitable stock to make com- 
plete “dummies” and has them bound in correct 
fashion, so that his customer can tell at a glance just 
what his catalogue will look like. Then, a few hours 
later, he knocks at the door of his customer’s private 
office, armed with his “dummies” and his tender 
clearly and concisely typewritten beneath a striking 
letter-head design. He does not wade at once into 
the question of price —that, to him, is a secondary 
consideration. Rather, he spreads out his “ dummies ” 
before his prospective customer, explains the difference 


between them, throws out a suggestion or two about 
them, and then, as a final measure, gives him the tender 
and leaves him to “think the matter over.” But not 
for long. Next morning he is on the spot again — 
“just to see if there is any further sample he can sub- 
mit.” Perhaps the customer has by this time made up 
his mind to whom he is going to give the contract — 
perhaps he hasn’t. In the latter case “the man with 
the personality ” wishes his customer a bright good 
morning and makes his exit, to return again next 
morning with “something that would be just the 
thing for your cover stock” or (if the contract is 
large enough to make the game worth the candle) a 
specimen cover-design. And so on, until the job is 
decided one way or the other, he finds some excuse for 
keeping in touch with his prospective customer — 
and his prospective customer’s catalogue. 

So much for the contrast. How does the “ cata- 
logue man” view it? If he is a practical man, he will 
readily recognize that, other things being equal, the 
job is safer in the hands of the man with the persistent 
manner. But probably there is a difference in the 
price (“the man with the personality ” is not the kind 
of a man to work on a three per cent margin of profit). 
Let us suppose there is a difference of ten per cent in 
the tender. Who gets the contract? In nine cases 
out of ten the “catalogue man,” after weighing care- 
fully the pros and cons, slaps his thigh, gives vent to 
the exclamation “It’s worth the difference to have a 
man like him printing your catalogue,” and the next 
time “the man with the personality” calls, he goes 
away with a happy smile on his face, and a bundle of 
copy under his arm. 

But he does not let his personality end there. If 
the contract be a lengthy one, he is sure to drop in 
once or twice on his customer (no longer his pros- 
pective customer, but his customer) to make sure that 
he is satisfied with the progress and style. Ten to one, 
he will take down in person the proofs of the cover, 
or some other important part, so as to be on the spot 
to offer suggestions — at all events he is sure to take 
down the first complete copy himself. 

Do you blame a manufacturer for making a man 
like that his regular printer? I don’t. It takes a lot 
of work off his shoulders and worry off his mind to 
feel that his printer is taking a personal interest in his 
catalogue, and he is willing to pay the extra ten per 
cent or so to have that satisfaction. 

It is that kind of a printer —the one who takes 
a personal interest in his work — who finds his busi- 
ness — and his bank balance — on the increase. 

Are you “the man with the personality ”— or are 
you the other fellow? 

Here is another way: 

The constant, ever-present cry of the twentieth-cen- 
tury advertiser is for “ New Ideas.” ‘ Give me some- 
thing new, something Brown, Smith and Jones have 
not seen vet. something that will command instant 
attention ! * 
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The printer who can supply that demand — who 
can feed the advertising appetite for “ newness ”— is 
the printer who is bound to be a successful printer. 
But how is he going to supply it? 

How, reader, did you gain the talent which enables 
you to read this article. Was it not by beginning 
with the A B Cs and gradually climbing higher and 
higher up the ladder of education? The same rule 
must be followed by the printer who aims to supply 
the demand for “ newness.”” He must educate himself 
up to that demand. 

One of the finest text-books for use in this “ school 
of education” is “the experience of other printers.” 
Almost every printer has a set of sample drawers or 
some other arrangement for keeping samples of his 
work to show his customers. I have one, too. But 
I have a drawer or two in that set, the contents of 
which my customers never see —and that drawer is 
replete with specimens of “ gems” of printers’ art — 
other printers’ art. 

One of the first steps that I would suggest is to 
have a drawer in your office for these “ gems ”— the 
second step is to fill it. The third step — and the most 
important one — is to use them. 

“What, would you make me a copyist?” you say. 
No, I would not have you “copy” other printers’ 
ideas —I would not do that myself. But I would 
have you study other printers’ ideas. Study their 
beauty; study their defects; study the adaptability 
of the type to the text; of the ink to the stock. But 
above all, study them with a view to increasing your 
own originality, with a view to improving on them, 
and with a view to benefit by the experience — and 
mistakes — of others. 

“ Text-book”” No. 2 is a monthly one and is in 
magazine form. I know of no better way of educating 
yourself to “newness” than by seeing the work and 
reading the experience and suggestions of others as 
contained each month in THe INLAND PRINTER and 
kindred magazines. 

Still another “ text-book ” that I would suggest is 
one published by the typefounders. It is the type- 
founders’ sample sheets. They get hold of some origi- 
nal compositors and color artists, these typefounders, 
and the printer can not afford to consign their monthly 
or weekly envelope to the waste-basket without a care- 
ful digest of its contents. 

These are a few of the means to the end, but there 
are many others which I can not enumerate here, as 
they vary according to the local conditions. But with 
these few means as a foundation to work upon, the 
willing “student” may (if endowed with any origi- 
nality) soon climb higher and higher to perfection. 

Perhaps you ask, “Is it worth the bother? I can 
get enough to keep things going without any extra 
effort, such as you mention.” If you are satisfied with 
existing that way, it is not worth the bother, because 
the man who is satisfied with things as they are, with- 
out any ambition to lead the van, has not enough 


originality in him to be successful in the getting of 
“New Ideas ’—or, for that matter, in anything. 
But to the enterprising, progressive printer, the 
search for new ideas will be found well worth the 
effort. For, as I said before, the cry of the twentieth- 
century business man is for new ideas, and he is will- 
ing to pay—and pay well — for printing that bears 
in every line and rule the stamp of newness and origi- 


nality. (To be continued.) 





THE CUSTOMER 1S THE JUDGE. 


A photographer once remarked: “ When I was young at 
the business I would always take the greatest pains to get 
every picture to please me. Print after print would be made, 
until at last the desired result was achieved. And very often, 
after all my trouble, the customer would say something like 
this: ‘It’s perfectly horrible. It’s not a bit like me!’ Now,” 
and he smiled, “I simply put the plate through with the least 
possible labor and time, and results are fifty per cent better.” 

Doesn’t it often seem as though many foremen of print- 
shops resemble the picturetaker? Hours of time, multitudi- 
nous explanations and lots and lots of gray matter are spent 
on a job which the customer in very many instances rejects. 
Should the compositor be a disciple of the school of simplicity 
and -his foreman an advocate of the rapidly dying “ fancy” 
vogue, it is certain that considerable friction will be added to 
the wasted time. ; 

It is fairly safe to assert that the simplest and most direct 
method of getting effects will, in nine cases out of ten, please 
the customer, as well as be productive of the least unpleas- 
antness and the most profit. 

We have known both kinds of offices. In the former it 
was an iron rule that everything that went from the shop was 
to have the foreman’s “ individuality ” stamped on it, whereas 
in the latter the design and style of each job were left 
entirely to the compositor, merely providing for the foreman’s 
approval. The results were as diametrically extreme as could 
be. Printers in the first-named place either disregarded 
instructions entirely or endeavored to absorb the foreman’s 
style, disastrous results following each. In the second, the 
firm got the benefit of good ideas from each man, and was 
noted throughout the city for the character and originality of 
its work. 

Whatever else there is to be said, the first and most impor- 
tant thing is: Printing must pay. And if simple — yet artistic 
— effects please the customer and are produced in one-half the 
time, then everything logical and reasonable says: Use them. 
—John H. Clayton, in the Practical Printer. 





ARBITRATION IS POPULAR. 


In refusing to submit their case to arbitration, both employ- 
ers and employees act entirely within their rights, but their 
attitude, as a rule, is impolitic, particularly if the sympathy of 
the public is sought. Arbitration, just at present, is popular, 
and a refusal to accept that method of adjusting differences is 
construed by many people to be a confession of weakness ort 
the part of those who decline to submit their case to its 
processes.— The Master Printer. 





FINDS NEW WRINKLES MONTHLY. 


I have taken THE INLAND PRINTER for years and always 
find some new wrinkle in it each time I get a glimpse of it. 
Any one wishing to make a success of the business can not 
afford to be without it— Fred J. Schroeder, Oakland, Mary- 
land. 
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THE CAPITALISTIC PRINTER—AS HE SEES HIMSELF. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
RINTERS’ ink continues to gain in popularity 
with advertisers. A celebrated piano-manufac- 
turing concern, which has heretofore imported pianists 
of note to give concerts and use the firm’s instruments 
—this having been its chief form of advertising — 
now indulges freely in newspaper and magazine space. 
It is said that the losses on some of the concert tours 
were large, and it is presumed the company concluded 
the more popular method of publicity to be the cheapest 
and best. 





TRANSATLANTIC exchange commends the 
“noble work” of teachers in the technical 
classes which abound over there, as it regards them 
as laboring for the future glory of the craft. In its 
view — and it is unassailable — the hope of the trade 
is the apprentice, and employers should not only inter- 
est themselves in securing the right class of boys, but 
assist them in getting a technical education whereby 
they can obtain an idea of the why and wherefore of 
things. Such a policy would prove profitable to all — 
the employer, the apprentice and the craft. 





EFORE the introduction of machines there were 
visions of fortunes awaiting the owners and 
users of the long-looked-for innovation, when the 
names on the pay-roll would be reduced by a half or 
two-thirds. The immortal bard’s comment on the plans 
of “ mice and men” is applicable, if there be any truth 
in these two luminous sentences—and who can a 
doubter be?— from the Bulletin of the New York 
Master Printers’ Association: “ The exclusive Lino- 
type composition offices should get together. The 
present rates for machinework are much too variable 
and far too low for legitimate profit.” 





HE Unionist, of New York, the especial cham- 
pion of Typographical Union No. 6, has again 
changed owners, Mr. J. W. Sullivan having sold his 
interest to Mr. J. H. Delaney, one-time president of 
Big Six. The new editor knows a good thing when 
he sees it, as the following extract attests: 

Tue INLAND PRINTER should be in the hands of 
every printer, be he employer, journeyman or appren- 
tice. It is invaluable to those who want to improve 
in business methods and in the knowledge that makes 
men masters of the trade. Its articles contain many 
useful suggestions and its artwork in display adver- 
tisements furnish specimens of work that stimulate 
the artistic instinct in members of the craft. 





RESIDENT LYNCH, of the Typographical 
Union, declares that now is the time to talk 
eight hours, while Mr. Hudson, of Kansas City, mili- 
tant opponent of the union, says five or ten years from 
now will be the appropriate time for discussion. It 
begins to look as though these two representatives of 
warring ideas are not so far apart after all. There are 
no irritating questions of principle at stake, no dire ruin 
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to the trade prophesied, no allegations of tyranny — 
just a question of expediency. Now, who has the wit 
to span this chasm of time which separates the con- 
tending factions? From the present outlook, should 
such a statesman appear on the scene and “ make 
good,” he would within a few years be acclaimed and 
acknowledged a hero in affairs typographical. 





DVERTISERS having agencies abroad will do 
well to heed the suggestion recently sent to THE 
INLAND PRINTER by Mr. A. G. Allen, advertising 
manager and manager of the printing and publishing 
department of the Robinson Industries, Rochdale, Eng- 
land. Mr. Allen writes: “ Permit me to suggest that 
it would be perhaps worth while were you to induce 
your advertisers to always insert the address of their 
British agents. THE INLAND PRINTER is very exten- 
sively used in England — more extensively than your 
subscription list shows —and it is very annoying to 
write American houses and be notified that the inquiry 
‘has been passed to our British agents.’ The lost time 
and the irritation, to say nothing of the extra postage, 
could be avoided by always advertising British agents 
at foot.” 





HE winter’s happenings in Russia seem to show 
that the suppression of labor organizations does 
not do what the suppressors desire — make strikes an 
impossibility. A strike of unorganized workmen is 
in this country, as it is in Russia, a turbulent and 
costly affair. The so-called Debs strike of nearly 
ten years ago and the more recent anthracite miners’ 
strike are cases in point, for at the inception of both 
the men involved were practically unorganized. As 
labor becomes proficient and intelligent, and, there- 
fore, profitable, as it is becoming in Russia, it will 
make its voice heard in some manner, and in our opin- 
ion the logic of events supports those who hold the 
union to be a conserving force, in that it acts as a 
deterrent on rapacious employers and as a safety-valve 
for the overheated feelings of employees who feel that 
they have wrongs to be righted. WwW. 8. P. 





T can not be said of British journeymen printers 
that they are improvident when transacting busi- 
ness in their collective capacity. The London Society 
of Compositors, with about eleven thousand four hun- 
dred members, has assets amounting to the comfortable 
total of over $350,000; while the Typographical 
Society, whose jurisdiction covers the British Isles, 
except London and Scotland, is worth about $270,000, 
and has eighteen thousand members. The Scottish 
organization has in the neighborhood of four thou- 
sand members, and is said to be proportionately as 
wealthy as the Typographical Society. These figures 
look stupendous when compared with the surplus of 
American unions, and yet, when the comprehensive 
beneficial system is taken into consideration, the dues 
paid by Britons are astonishingly low, those of the 
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London society being, it is said, only one shilling (24 
cents) a week. There is a reason for large surpluses 
and the payment of great sums in benefits with low 
dues, and much of it is found in superior business 
management. This is not confined to economical 
administration of affairs and gratuitous service for 
work which is usually paid for on this side of the 
Atlantic, but the funds are invested in industrial and 
other stocks instead of being on deposit in banks, 
as is the almost universal rule with us, which indicates 
that the British unionist places more confidence in his 
officials than does his American brother. And, by the 
same token, this quality of good management has as 
much, if not more, to do with the success of a labor 
organization as mammoth funds, of which so much is 
said by a school of unionists, and of which so much is 
expected by the average member. A continuance of 
careful and diplomatic administration will in time 
place an organization on such a plane that the need 
of funds for offensive and defensive purposes will be 
reduced to the minimum. And that isthe strongest 
kind of a strong union. W. B. P. 





HILE it is always safe for the country editor to 
damn the administration at large, it is not 
financially safe to offer criticisms of the walk and con- 
versation of the men with a pull in a ward caucus. 
It comes too near home. This is the attitude taken 
by Mr. R. W. Strong, editor of the News, New Rich- 
mond, Wisconsin, in his letter in this number of THE 
INLAND Printer. Mr. Strong believes in the results 
of his experience and that experience teaches him it is 
best to “ Feed Sugar to the Flies.” “ Fair and softly 
goes far in a day” is a canny Scotch proverb which 
Mr. Strong holds to, and though it may make a rather 
wobbly newspaper, it probably safeguards the editor. 
The advice of THE INLAND PRINTER to the editor who 
wants to reform abuses and is afraid of the financial 
result is concise: ‘‘ Don’t prod — take a club.” 





iy reviewing a case arising out of a chapel squabble 
involving the union, an Irish judge took occasion 
to say: “ Trades unions are admirable things. They 
do not restrain trade; they do not mean oppression to 
the masters, and they subserve the interests of the 
workingmen. But legal, honest working out of trades- 
union rules is one thing; the abuse of them another. 
The danger of trades-unionism is that friction between 
the members themselves, sometimes about small mat- 
ters, may end in great abuse and great loss and injury 
to individuals.” We are not informed as to the name 
of this jurist. It would be a pleasure to mention it, 
for seldom do we hear so much from the bench on a 
purely industrial question that accords with our expe- 
rience and observation. And especially do we com- 
mend to trade-unionists the clear-cut comment of this 
friend of theirs contained in the last two sentences of 
the quotation. W. B. P. 
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HE HONORS THE CRAFT. 

HE denial ‘of a recent report that Greenland’s 
lone editor and publisher had gone to the Great 
Beyond has been the occasion of directing attention to 
this unique personality, Lars Moller by name. <A cor- 
respondent of the Glasgow Herald gives a sketch of 
his life work and struggles which well bears repeating 

for an audience of his fellow craftsmen: 

“Possessed of more than the average intelligence 
of the Eskimo, and strongly interested in the enlight- 
enment of his nation, Moller journeyed, in 1862, to 
Copenhagen, where he sojourned for several months 
in order to study the methods of a more advanced 
civilization. The astonishment which the strangeness 
of his new surroundings awakened having been got 
over, he immediately set himself with tireless energy 
to learn all that the arts of civilized Europe could teach 
him in the short time at his disposal. Journalism 
proved especially attractive to him, and during his 
eight months’ stay in Copenhagen he became a com- 
positor, learning printing and engraving; he also 
acquired a knowledge of bookbinding and photog- 
raphy. Thus equipped with the necessary knowledge 
of the work, he next purchased the machinery required 
to set up a newspaper, and returned with them to his 
native land, where he started a paper with the melo- 
dious title of Anteragagdlintil, which has appeared 
now for over forty years. The entire expenses con- 
nected with the enterprise have all along been defrayed 
by the Danish Commercial Society, the members of 
which were at first rather inclined to view the whole 
attempt as an amusing experiment. The small sum 
of $625 covers the yearly cost of publication. An 
edition of the paper consists of from three hundred to 
four hundred copies and it lies entirely in the editor’s 
discretion when an edition shall appear, there being no 
fixed date of publication. As Moller has to gather the 
news, set up the type, print the paper, and distribute it, 
it can be imagined how slow and laborious his task 
must necessarily be. As he advanced in years the edi- 
tions of the paper appeared at longer and longer inter- 
vals, until the assistance of his son put fresh life into 
the enterprise, which is now in as flourishing a condi- 
tion as ever.” 





COST OF MAGAZINE ADVERTISING. 
“TORINTERS’ INK” has the habit of publishing a 

statement giving the number of pages and agate 
lines of advertising contained in the principal popular 
magazines. At a rough calculation, it estimated the 
gross receipts of thirty-one publications from this 
source for November at $1,009,783. A gentleman 
became so interested in the matter that he wrote the 
publishers asking them to give the net line rate paid 
by advertising patrons. Many furnished the desired 
information, and from this. and other data a state- 
ment was prepared showing the net amount received, 
minus commissions. Publications marked with an 
asterisk are those whose publishers made no report, 


and the figures are estimates; but the investigation 
shows the amount paid for advertising in the respective 
magazines for November to be: 


Ladies Home Journals... 0 .0scececnss $ 133,600.00* 
Butterick Trio: 

DANWEHOP 2 uc Secon ces $111,582.75 

DGB ONEE 2 aiooaaeesadade ns 10,662.55 

NGUOTAGR sos. cneenseeeeu: 9,813.05 

————_ 132,058.35 

MeCluve's Magastue ....cc cc scuccdeccces 77,000 .00* 
MESA GS kr eho a ie aE Rae eens tees 70,987 .95 
BOGUUUOUNES: cictcccw deeds suawads enw ness 70,000 . 00* 
SeWngee O28 ce Ver slat new ae wenn 48,000. 00* 
CAMINO E 5 3 iio eile Nea en eet eawexe 45,000. 00* 
Woman’s Home Companion...........- 43,965 .00 
CUGMORAME 50s see che ses wmanes 38,700.00 
Harper's Mamthly «....<c0ccecnucs oeseue' 37,822.50 
SUBCOOG es Suin sa ddwcae cans He sodeasasaeee: 30,410. 32 
Reviews Of REUGWS . «<0. cc cccceccssucss 32,266.56 
ECON So x otra Co Reeac ee eeesnnkscaneeys 27,770.40 
Eadtias WH: cwdsuccccssxsudsncdeves 26,000 . 00* 
MAGI ADONEE 25s 8 oointcueds necseeeos 25,000.00* 
F200 CHL Ee CE EE EEE TT Te 15,000.00 
Good Housekeeping «....52.00ssscccens 15,000.00* 
SINGH ie cs Bars ok wade uealy teas aeons 14,850.00 
Booklover’s wivae wialad ok nee 14,163.69 
ARRMARG «cosh s ands es cava eaten 13,020.75 
MET NON 2 orca ae coe ar ca vey eanedeees 12,300 .00* 
FAGUDORS POG oo snc wic es scene eens 11,955.20 
FO OEE LEE ECE OP OCCT ETT 11,558.55 
VTS ER eds hctaicne Colenercasnbas 11,020.00 
MMM UMOME eo oc caseg even eae aweees 9,800. 00* 
RC ad 2) CACC EE Peer eee 9,438.88 
OO EO EE OEE CTC EEE TT 6,877.98 
BAD DINGONN SE: caved race vawcedanunsxeewas 6,200 .00* 
OL iad S025) | SE EEE ECE Cree 4,621.44 
Atlantic Monthly 0.000 00sec ccsacsins 4,300.00 

Welle c 5 os edecce une laceeesdcedeneus $1,005,587 . 48 


After making allowances for November being one 
of the ebb-tide months for magazine advertising, the 
total is amazing, while the standing of the various 
publications as advertising mediums is no less inter- 
esting. 





A JUDICIAL REVIEW. 

r is customary with printers to attribute the satis- 

factory conditions following the introduction of 
machinery into the composing-rooms to the strength 
and activity of the typographical unions. George E. 
3arnett, Ph.D., in a recent issue of the Yale Review, 
in a study on “ The Introduction of the Linotype,” 
takes the view that the popular conception is not 
entirely correct, and, in the interests of truth, should 
be modified. The article is a judicial review of the 
question, in which the most striking feature is this 
dash of iconoclasm. The doctor does not deny, but 
rather asserts, that the union was a most important 
element in bringing about the shortening of the work- 
ing hours which accompanied the advent of machin- 
ery; but he does controvert the belief that the power 
of combination was solely responsible for keeping 
typesetting machines out of the hands of all forms of 
cheap labor, instead of encouraging it, as has usually 
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been the case with the introduction of labor-saving 
appliances. 

Doctor Barnett finds that, as yet, substitutes for 
hand composition are of such a character that their 
greatest commercial success can be attained only by 
the employment of a high class of labor — higher, 
even, than the old system demanded — while the his- 
tory of machinery generally demonstrates that it sup- 
plants a superior for a much inferior class of labor. 
He concedes, however, that fear of a boycott would 
have kept many newspaper managers from opposing 
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portion of female to male employees is less than under 
hand composition, and no great desire to employ 
apprentices is manifested. So far as the union was 
responsible for preventing experiments with cheap 
labor, it benefited employers and machine manufac- 
turers quite as much as it did the journeymen. 

In order to clinch his argument, Doctor Barnett 
asserts that, had its militant force been the chief reli- 
ance of the union, it would have achieved its greatest 
measure of success at the outset. On the contrary, the 
most trustworthy available statistics show that the 





THE HERETIC. 
From photogravure by R. Golicke & A. Willborg Company, St. Petersburg, Russia, published in Klimsch’s Jahrbuch, 1904. 


the union, but does not believe that that or any other 
form of persuasion or coercion would have perma- 
nently succeeded if the union’s position had not been 
economically sound, i. e., in keeping with the highest 
development of the machine. In other words, this 
investigator is of the opinion that when the union 
advanced the claim —as it did in season and out of 
season — that its members were best fitted to make 
the machines profitable, it played its strongest card — 
one far superior to threats to boycott or touching the 
sympathetic nerve by appeals to employers not to dis- 
charge old employees. This is undoubtedly true, though 
perhaps not as fully realized during what has been 
termed the transition period as it is now. In proof 
of this conclusion, it may be recalled that, where 
attempts had been made to utilize unskilled labor on 
anything approaching a large scale, in the vast major- 
ity of cases the ventures were abandoned; and, as the 
doctor points out, non-union concerns substantially 
employ none but printers as operators, while the pro- 


union has gathered into the fold a steadily increasing 
percentage of operators, until now, as nearly as can be 
ascertained, ninety-four and one-fourth per cent of 
the male and sixty-two and one-half per cent of the 
female operators in union jurisdictions are members, 
as are ninety-two and three-fourths per cent of all 
employees connected with machines. Apropos of 
female labor, it is significant that there is less desire 
to hire women as operators than there was as hand 
compositors. 

The article teems with observations that can not 
fail to interest those who are concerned with the ques- 
tion how the revolution was effected. Doctor Bar- 
nett apparently believes that members of the union 
are not yet freed from the fear that non-printers can 
successfully operate machines, else they would relax 
their apprenticeship rules. This may be an element 
in the structure supporting existing restrictive appren- 
ticeship rules, yet fear of the non-printer is not the 
main support of the regulations. The doctor, as has 
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been mentioned, is of the opinion that the typograph- 
ical union was a great factor in the happy solution of 
the problem which machinery presented, and that it 
took full advantage of its strategic position and han- 
dled its side of the question with commendable skill ; 
yet he holds it would be unwise to say that another 
labor organization of similar strength and capacity 
could, if confronted by a machine that merely required 
“tending ”— thereby displacing entirely or to a great 
extent skilled labor—secure equally satisfactory 
results. 

All this corroborates strongly what has been stated 
time and again in these pages, and is of sufficient 
importance to bear reiteration: That any clearly 
uneconomic policy — one that is wasteful and flies in 
the face of common sense —on the part of a trade 
union can not endure for any length of time. It may 
prove annoying and irritating, but it can not become a 
part of the permanently enforceable regulations of the 
organization. Had the assumption that it required a 
high grade of labor to produce the best results on type- 
setting devices been erroneous, all the power of the 
union and the benevolent impulses of kind-hearted 
employers could not have prevented the most profitable 
class of labor being employed, and ere this the per- 
centage of printer-operators on machines would have 
been a moiety of what it is, and steadily decreasing. 
If trade-unionists and employers would keep in mind 
the limitations of the labor organizations, strife after 
the impossible would cease on the one hand, and 
denunciation of the unions for their supposed destruc- 
tive intentions and ability would decrease on the other. 

There are certain economic laws which refuse to 
be set aside. If we remember this, and eliminate the 
strife-breeding notions mentioned, much will have 
been done to clear the atmosphere. W. B. P. 





SOME CIRCULATION REFLECTIONS. 


HE mere trifle of $4,000 for an advertisement on 

the back cover-page of a magazine does not 

feaze the self-assertive publishers of Everybody's. 
They profess that their enterprise helped “ Frenzied 
Finance ” quite as much as the Standard Oil Nemesis 
assisted them, and are protesting that they will be cir- 
culating three million copies next Yule-tide. Sir 
Alfred Harmsworth is reported to have said that 
Everybody's was deserving of five million circulation. 
and the publishers have determined to earn the hus- 
tling baronet’s “ Well done!” That’s sublime optim- 
ism and rare self-confidence, so their fellow publishers 
think. But the hope is not impossible of realization 
when viewed in the light of what has been accom- 
plished in the magazine world, and it may be we are on 
the eve of a revolution in the reading habits of the peo- 
ple, in which the magazine will partly fill the place so 
long held by the daily press as a molder of public 
opinion. It is significant that the monthly publications 
which have made the most progress and created the 


greatest furor in the recent past have been those which 
have devoted attention to matters supposed to appeal 
peculiarly to the masculine element, while heretofore 
the gentler sex seemed to have been the especial solici- 
tude of the editors and publishers of the cheaper 
monthlies. - Whatever this and the present reform 
tendencies of such publications may portend, their 
enhanced popularity attests the always increasing 
demand for the printer’s product, which is a cheering 
reflection for our readers. 





THE BOYCOTT BOOMERANG. 


N buying and selling labor, as in buying and sell- 
ing commodities, there are ethical rules within 
which the conflict of trade may be carried on. Out- 
side of these principles is the wide range of offensive 
tactics, personal assaults, burning of property, destruc- 
tion of machinery, intimidation, slander, depreciation 
by advertisement, blacklisting and boycotting. As an 
evidence of the usefulness of one of these methods. 
the following circular, sent to a large manufacturing 
establishment in Massachusetts, will no doubt be inter- 
esting to our readers: 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF BOOKBINDERS, 
LOCAL UNION NO. 9, 
PAPER RuLERS OF NEW YorK AND VICINITY. 
New York, January, 1905. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

In a circular issued by this organization a year ago, we 
requested stationers and others to examine the ruling in books, 
etc., produced by the firms of Boorum & Pease Company, and 
Liebenroth, Von Auw Company, of this city. We have reason 
to believe our request has been complied with and the inferior 
quality of the work has been demonstrated. We again call your 
attention to this matter and ask you to continue the close 
inspection, as the class of workmen employed by these firms 
has not improved. 

We have made several attempts to settle our difficulty, even 
invoking the aid of the Civic Federation, but the firms’ answers 
have invariably been in the negative, with the statement that 
“they would consult in no way with organized labor.” 

The product of these firms has been placed on the “ We 
Don’t. Patronize” list of the American Federation of Labor, 
and we are assured of the support of organized labor through 
this medium. 

In conclusion, we wish to extend our thanks for past 
favors to us and to express a hope for a continuance. 

Wishing you a prosperous New Year, we remain, 

Very respectfully yours, 
Locat Union No. 9, 
Paper Rulers of New York and Vicinity. 


The organization. sending out this business-like 
document must be congratulated on its success, from 
the effect produced on the mind of at least one of the 
recipients as displayed in the letter to the editor of 
Tue INLAND PRINTER here subjoined: “ We attach a 
sample of printed matter which is being continually 
fired into New England and elsewhere by Union No. 9 
of Bookbinders in New York city. As this is the most 
un-American method of venting personal spite that 
we know of, and is a direct repetition of the offense 
for which the hatters’ union in Danbury has been 
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taken into court by a Danbury concern, backed by the 
Anti-Boycott Association, we hope you will call the 
attention of your readers to this cowardly method of 
damaging the interests of others. In many cases we 
have destroyed without comment leaflets thus received, 
but it is becoming more and more plain that the print- 
ing interests in the hands of the master printers should 
be brought to the front, where they always deserve to 
be. We are especially against this method. In our 
own case, it would be the best possible advertising for 
the concerns mentioned, if we were in the market for 
the work the circular speaks of. We hope others feel 


as we do.” 





FOREIGN COMPETITION. 
HE “square man,” in typographical union par- 
lance, has long signified one who insists upon 
placing narrow and illiberal constructions on non- 
essential and obscure provisions of the scale, and then 
loudly calls for their enforcement without regard for 
circumstances. At times the square man has evolved 
from his inner consciousness some queer union law, 
much to the chagrin of union officials, whose duty it 
was to see the “ boss,”’ and to the disgust of the latter. 
A recent experience of the Vienna (Austria) Neue 
Freie Presse indicates that the old-time Missouri-river 
pirate, the uncrowned king of square men, must needs 
look after his laurels as a regulator. According to the 
agreement in that city, composition on morning papers 
ceases at 3 A.M. Recently word was received of the 
death of one of the lesser Teutonic sovereigns about 
11 o'clock, but it was not confirmed until after 3, the 
quitting time. As the confirmatory message contained 
but a few words and was a scoop, the man in charge — 
a leading spirit in the union, by the way — had it set 
and new plates made, while the management ordered 
twenty-eight thousand copies of the eighteen-page 
paper already printed set aside for the paper-mill, to 
show that the Presse was the real thing in journalism. 
On the afternoon of that day there was a chapel meet- 
ing to discuss the “ outrage,” as it was called, and the 
men refused to work until the manager gave a pledge 
in writing that never again would he permit a line of 
tvpe to be set after 3 A.M. To the eyes of our strict- 
construction unionist this must seem as ridiculous as it 
is unusual, since it is a bar to enterprise, which is as 
breath to the nostrils of a newspaper. But as an exhi- 
bition of the extreme spirit of the square man it is 
entitled to the grand prize in the exhibit of freaky 
unionism. 

To the American employer who is disposed to 
regard unions with feelings of hostility, it is a 
reminder that the down-trodden, docile laborer of 
Europe, of whom he hears so much, can do a stunt or 
two when it comes to insisting on what he-regards as 
his rights. And to the “square man,” proud of the 
part he plays in printing-office economy, it may sug- 
gest the necessity of some sort of a tariff to protect 
him against competition in his peculiar line by pauper 
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labor from abroad. If the Vienna habit continues to 
grow in popularity, the American square man will 
certainly have to take a back seat. The only possible 
explanation for this eclipse is that the after-quitting- 
time attractions are stronger pullers with the Austrians 
than they are with us. W. B. P. 





DON'T BE BLUFFED! 


NOTHER evil has sprung up —or possibly has 
been “ sprung” for some time —and that evil 
is the persistency with which some customers attempt 
to take discounts off the printer’s bills (probably 
others as well, but this article has to deal with print- 
ers), regardless of the fact that the printer takes par- 
ticular pains to embody in his heading “ This Bill is 
Strictly Net,” or something to that effect. 

On the nervy consumer of printed matter this 
prominent line makes no impression. He knows (?) 
what the printer’s terms are better than does the 
printer himself! And when he remits for his month’s 
account, if he happens to pay monthly, he conceives 
the bright idea that it will be money easily earned to 
discount the printer’s statement two per cent. He 
probably does not think of this scheme when he pays 
his tailor for the last suit, nor when he pays his 
laundryman, nor his grocer—but his printer must 
suffer, if he hasn’t a little backbone. 

Now, discounts are “ good”’; if one has the ready 
cash, every discount in sight should be taken advan- 
tage of. But in the opinion of the writer, it is a breach 
of business etiquette to violate the printed terms on an 
invoice heading, unless the remitter has authority for 
so doing. A man who sells goods is presumed to 
know upon what terms he is selling. If a discount is 
to be allowed, that discount is very likely taken into 
account when the prices are made. 

The only proper basis upon which to do business 
is to treat every man fairly and squarely, and if one 
man is entitled to a discount, most surely every other 
one is. 

The average printer does, to a large extent, purely 
a local business. He has to make close prices on his 
work, as a rule. There is no particular reason why, 
simply because a man pays promptly, he should be 
given a discount. The printer should give his cus- 
tomers to understand that he expects prompt payment. 
The proper thing to do when some bright (?) cus- 
tomer sends in a check for his bill, less two per cent, 
is promptly to return both check and bill, and call the 
customer’s attention to the fact that the bill is net, and 
that this rule is invariably lived up to, and that all 
customers are used the same. No fair-minded cus- 
tomer will take offense if the matter is properly han- 
dled. As stated above, one man is entitled to the same 
terms as another. Supposing this two per cent rule 
were general; also suppose, for example, that the 
average printer does $20,000 business a year, that one- 
fourth of this is paid for when work is delivered, and 
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that a discount of two per cent is taken off the balance 
of $15,000. That means $300 taken out of the print- 
er’s profits —if he has made any. The amount is in 
the same proportion to a printer doing a larger or 
one doing a smaller business, and means about as much 
to one as to the other. 

“Cut it out!” Most of you are doing a local busi- 
ness and are entitled to the full amount of your bills 
and prompt pay. 

In any event make the same terms to all customers! 


E. B..D. 


A MOOT QUESTION. 


O what extent advertisers shall be permitted to 
influence or dictate the policy of journals they 
patronize is a question that is apparently coming to the 
front. Several publications have recently been con- 
fronted by a condition rather than a theory in this 
connection, and one of the popular magazines made 
much ado a short time ago about great financial insti- 
tutions virtually boycotting it for publishing articles 
reflecting on the methods followed in the world of 
high finance. The magazine does not seem to have 
suffered from the attack — if there was an attack; 
and, so far as known, the newspapers are quite satis- 
fied with the outlook, after having joined issue with 
the dissatisfied advertisers and made a public matter of 
the dispute. 

The last paper to do battle in the breach was the 
Baltimore Evening News, which, having enjoyed an 
increase of over thirty per cent in circulation within 
two years, notified contract advertisers that prices 
would be advanced about fifteen per cent. This was in 
keeping with the management’s policy, and there had 
been no serious objection to similar increases in the 
past, though there was not such a disparity between 
the increase of circulation and advertising rates as on 
this occasion. In this year of grace, however, about 
twenty-five of the principal advertisers formed an 
organization, and, it was alleged, agreed not to adver- 
tise in the News for one year at the increased rate 
under pain of a fine of $500 for each offense. The 
inevitable committee was appointed to confer with the 
News management, but the latter not only refused to 
recede from its position, but exploited the affair in its 
columns. In doing this, the News maintained that its 
new rate was reasonable, and the lowest possible con- 
sistent with the production of a good I-cent paper. 
It freely admitted that it was for the advertiser to 
determine whether it was worth while for him to pay 
the price. The forming of the association answered 
that, for it was a mute admission that, as individuals, 
the advertisers believed the paper to be a necessity in 
their business, and their only chance of refraining from 
using its columns without suffering loss was through 
concerted action. The News, however, did not seek 
refuge behind the value-for-money-received barricade. 
It insisted that the formation of the organization and 
attempt to dictate prices were, of necessity, a pre- 
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lude to an effort by extensive advertisers to exer- 
cise a sort of censorship over newspapers, and that, 
after all, the advertising rates were not so much in 
issue as the ultimate right of the management to con- 
trol its editorial and news columns. Although it is 
not recalled that the News made specific statement to 
that effect, it apparently entertained the belief that the 
dissatisfied advertisers had been induced to take the 
position they did on the theory so repeatedly urged in 
certain circles of late, that, as advertisers are the main 
source of revenue, their views and interests should be 
paramount with those responsible for the paper’s 
policy. Auxiliary to this claim is the notion that 
advertisements are aids to circulation, all of which has 
an air of plausibility, and certainly reduces the news- 
paper man to the position of being a dependant on the 
whims and caprices of the advertisers. The publisher’s 
view is that, though the bulk of his receipts comes from 
advertisers, yet his most valuable asset is the quantity 
and quality of his circulation, and, therefore, to sub- 
serve the best interests of his readers is his first and 
highest duty. Every newspaper man knows. that 
small advertisements, variously known as “liners,” 
“ want ads.” and “ classified ads.,” do attract readers. 
They, however, are mainly from occasional adver- 
tisers, and it is doubtful if the announcements of the 
larger advertisers are in the circulation-pulling class. 
Notwithstanding the revolution that has taken place 
in the newspaper business, the old rule still holds that 
people buy a paper to read the news, and not because 
they are in a fever of anxiety to know what the depart- 
ment stores are professing to do for the uplift of 
humanity. And the advertiser uses the columns of 
the paper because he hopes to catch the eye of the 
news-hungry thousands. 

At all events, the disappearance of these advertise- 
ments from the columns of the News failed to decrease 
its circulation. Though the news columns did not con- 
tain anything out the ordinary run, the demand for the 
paper increased at an unprecedented rate. This was 
regarded as an indication of the trend of public senti- 
ment. Unfortunately for the Advertisers’ Association, 
the News is a paper that believes in a sincere, consist- 
ent and purposeful editorial policy, and has become one 
of the institutions of Baltimore, with a distinct follow- 
ing in the community. The friends of the paper were 
not long in making themselves heard through letters to 
the News. The paper argued that the advertisers were 
practically boycotting it, in which the correspondents 
agreed. Curiously enough, many of the latter in their 
opening sentences denounced the advertisers for boy- 
cotting, and closed with urgent though inconsistent 
appeals to the people — who were invariably reminded 
that they paid the freight —to retaliate by withhold- 
ing patronage from the offending merchants. Whether 
this was acted on generally is not known; but in a 
week the war was over, the association rescinding its 
resolution. 

In this instance, the newspaper was strongly en- 
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trenched, and in an excellent position to wage a fight, 
which it did with much skill; yet its victory must 
have cost it quite a sum, as the advertisers, not having 
recovered from the soreness incident to the struggle, 
are curtailing their space in the News. Time, the great 
healer of wounds, pecuniary as well as physical, will 
quickly restore normal conditions in this respect. But 
the chief lesson from this and other similar disputes 
is that the real basis of newspaper prosperity is cir- 
culation rather than advertising. This is as it should 
be, for the press has a duty to perform toward the 
public, and it is well to remind the publishers that the 
people at large, not the men who send around the 
checks for large amounts, have it in their power to 
cause suspensions. The easy-going public may not be 
conscious of having this great power, and may be slow 
to use it, but it does realize the value of an independent 
press, and yearns for more, rather than less, of the 
quality of money-scorning independence on the part 
of editors and publishers. For that reason it will rally 
to the support of a publication that it believes is resist- 
ing an attempt to deprive it in any manner of freedom 
of thought and expression. So long as present busi- 
ness conditions continue and the public temper is as it 
has shown itself to be in Baltimore, no publisher of a 
prosperous and established newspaper need bend the 
knee unduly to the advertiser who may wish to be the 
power behind the throne — that is, provided the pub- 
lisher has backbone. W. B. P. 





EXTINCTION OF THE ‘ SUB.” 


WRITER on craft matters directs attention to 

the fact that typesetting machines have forced 

out of the field numbers of hapless newspaper “ subs,” 
who were great conveniences to book offices during 
rush periods. He is concerned to know where the 
“convenience compositor”’ of the future is to come 
from. The writer makes a plea for improved oppor- 
tunities for apprentices, which is very much to the 
point. But his querulous assertion suggests the 
thought that probably never again in the trade will 
there be that reserve force of quasi-idle labor which 
the “sub system” afforded in the days of hand com- 
position. Primarily, there is not likely to be the 
demand for scores of printers to get out “ rush” work 
that there was in ye olden time. Taking a broad view 
of the field, one is constrained to say it is better so. 
The plethora of partly employed printers was a sign 
of unhealthy trade conditions, for-in no other industry 
—so an investigator of such matters has said — was 
there, year in and year out, through dull seasons and 
through prosperous seasons, such a large percentage 
of idle and partly idle men. Having these men in a 
sort of labor cold storage may have saved employers 
some mental wear and tear and possibly some money, 
but it was something of continuous tragedy for the 
workers. To them, especially in their younger and less 
efficient days, it meant precarious employment, with 
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its consequent despair and recklessness, often leading 
to dissipation and utter demoralization, which begot 
that fast-fading genus, the tramp printer of the worst 
type. Personal shiftlessness, or the nomadic strain, 
was not entirely responsible for the tramps ; stern neces- 
sitv forced the majority of them to “ take to the road,” 
and once there the descent to the lowest grade of the 
tourist type was an easy matter. The tolerance and 
consideration shown tramps by their thriftier and more 
prosperous fellows has often been the subject of com- 
ment, and is largely responsible for the reputation 
compositors enjoy for open-handed liberality. Some 
of it was due to the atmosphere of generosity that 
hovers over a gathering of printers, but much of it 
emanated from a subconscious knowledge that trade 
conditions fostered the making of tramps, and that it 
became the craftsmen to make their lines as tolerable 
as possible. That a change of attitude toward the 
tramp has accompanied the change in conditions serves 
to prove that this view is not altogether a fanciful 


one. W. B. P. 





THE LATE ALEXANDER LAGERMAN. 


By the death of Alexander Lagerman, of J6énk6éping, 
recently, Swedish industry has sustained a severe loss. This 
clever engineer occupied all his spare time during the greater 
portion of his life designing a typesetting machine, and his first 
attempt to solve this problem was made when he was only 
seventeen years of age. From 1853-56 he worked as a. drafts- 
man at the Motala Iron Works, and while there his attention 
was accidentally directed to the match industry, which was 
then in its infancy. For the invention of a complete set of 
machines for making matches he was awarded the Wallmark 
prize by the Academy of Science. For many years Lagerman 
continued to work at the match industry, but when he obtained 
some leisure he returned to his first love, the typesetting 
machine, which he had never forgotten during his busiest 
years. At the Printers’ Jubilee, in 1853, he exhibited a machine 
for setting, justifying and distributing type. The mechanism 
for the automatic justifying machine was extraordinarily sim- 
ple and practical, but the machine did not take with printers. 
Lagerman therefore gave it up and started afresh, with the 
result that he brought out the so-called “Typotheter,’ a 
machine for setting ordinary type in which a compositor could 
pick up the type with both hands and cast it into a hopper. 
Lagerman succeeded in selling this machine in England for the 
fairly large sum of £25,000. But in spite of the simplicity and 
originality of the machine, it was not a success and was soon 
overshadowed by the more practical American typecasting 
machines. Lagerman continued for some time afterward to 
take out patents for improvements in machines connected 
with printing, but his restless energy eventually caused him 
to suffer from ill health, and finally led to his death. He was 
of an exceptionally sympathetic nature and did much good 
in private— British and Colonial Printer and Stationer. 





WHAT HE MEANT. 


The editor of a country paper received the query, “Can 
you tell me what the weather will be next month?” In reply 
he wrote: “It is my belief that the weather next month will 
be very much like your subscription.” The inquirer wondered 
for an hour what the editor was driving at, when he hap- 
pened to think of the word “unsettled.” He went in next day 
and squared his account.— Exchange. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore, correspondents wil} 
please give names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be sub- 
ject to revision. 








ANOTHER ESTIMATE OF ** YOUNG BACCHUS.”’ 


To the Editor: LeaF River, ILv., Feb. 8, 1905. 

To me the letter of William F. Whitman, of Chicago, in 
the February issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, seemed much 
more disgusting than did the picture “ Young Bacchus” in 
the January number. In his letter was displayed that tiresome 
overmodesty which so many people cultivate. In the picture 
is shown nothing but the beautiful form and smiling face of 
an innocent child. 

Ever for the approval of your journal. 

J. LAwver. 





FAST WORK IN LAYING CASES. 
To the Editor: Geneva, N. Y., Jan. 16, 1905. 

In answer to E. W. Wheeler’s article in the January issue 
of THE INLAND PRINTER, I would say that, as to amount of 
labor and time it took to lay two-hundred-pound font of type, 
two printers should lay it easily in two hours. As to putting 
body type in pasteboard boxes to do away with warped cases, 
I would say that no up-to-date printer would allow a warped 
case to remain in the office. 

I have worked at the trade only two years, but from what 
I have seen I would say that no one but some old, back- 
number, junk-shop proprietor would allow warped cases to 
remain in the office when you can buy them as cheap as the 
supply houses furnish them. WriaM M. CLarKson. 





FEED SUGAR TO FLIES. 


To the Editor: New Ricumonp, Wis., Feb. 15, 1905. 

Can a country newspaper be run independently? Or, in 
‘other words, can it print all the news, in a fair and square 
manner, and succeed? I do not believe that it can; and 
furthermore, I believe that if a man would succeed in the 
country newspaper business, he must eliminate, as far as pos- 
sible, all news matter that affects the conscience or pocket- 
book of his patrons. In short, the way to succeed is to feed 
every one more or less taffy —-slap them all on the back and 
tell what good fellows they are! While it can not be said 
that the principle is good, the principal is. 

From experience and close observation, I notice that the 
most successful country newspapers are those which feed 
taffy to every one who has any standing in the community. 
If a man has no standing, then it is immaterial whether or no 
tthe newspaper “rubs it into him.” If a lawyer or broker or 


merchant becomes mixed up in an affair which would make - 


‘an excellent story for the dailies, the affair will be handled 
with gloves by the prudent country newspaper. If Bill Jones 
gets a jag and blacks Bill Smith’s eye and is arrested and 
‘fined for the offense, it is not considered bad policy for the 
‘country newspaper to air the matter. Yet, from a financial 
point of view, it is even better to forget this, for both Bill 
Jones and Bill Smith have some friends, and even if the 
former two are not taking the paper—or are taking it and 
‘not paying for it—some of their friends are better citizens. 

This is not an extraordinarily flattering commentary on 
free and unrestricted country journalism, but it is nevertheless 
true. The successful country newspaper must run along these 
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lines. It can not be free in its editorial expressions upon local 
matters. I really believe that it is far better for a country 
newspaper to refrain from undue publicity of local public 
affairs. It is entirely proper to conduct a heavy editorial 
column anent the Japanese-Russian War, or the Panama 
canal, or the battle of Bunker Hill, even if it is not read with 
interest by any one—which I believe to be the case — but 
it is not good financial policy to comment upon the actions 
of the most honorable city council, or school board, or com- 
mercial club. It is far better to be a nonentity on all public 
questions. If one approves of their actions, he will lose the 
respect of a certain percentage of the public; if he does not, 
he will get the ax from the honorable bodies. 

It is not at all enjoyable to conduct a newspaper in this 
manner, but if one would feed his babes with any degree of 
regularity, he must pursue such a course. 

R. W. Strone, Editor News. 


DISPLAY OF PRINTERS’ SPECIMENS. 


To the Editor: PETERBOROUGH, CAN., Feb. I, 1905. 

I have taken some interest in the discussion going on in the 
pages of THE INLAND PRINTER as to the care and display of 
specimens and samples of printing. Specimens are useful to 
the printer, and are offered for consideration by a customer, 
as evidence of things done and of things that may be accom- 
plished with more or less change to suit wants and preferences. 
I believe that specimens and samples must be and should be 
seen to be appreciated, not hidden in drawers and cabinets. 
They carry a message and should be afforded an opportunity 
so to do. 

I offer the suggestion shown in the picture and also the 
explanation following. Brackets are fastened to the wall, 
about two feet apart, and rods run through these brackets 
to support the swinging leaves. The leaves are fastened to 





WALL DISPLAY OF PRINTERS’ SPECIMENS. 


wooden backs, these being merely square strips with a hole 
bored through from end to end, through which the pivotal rod 
is passed, and a groove running lengthwise, into which the 
millboard leaf is fastened. 

The half-tone plate shows the arrangement of the swing- 
ing leaves, erected on the side of a partition, against the wall 
or at other convenient point; in this instance, on the parti- 
tion screen of the business office of the Review. These leaves 
are in pairs, right and left. Behind those shown are others, 
three pairs on each bracket, or six leaves to the set, and three 
sets. The leaves are 18 by 24 inches, made of stout millboard, 
covered with some popular brand of cover paper in different 
shades and bordered with leatherette. The outfit affords a 
total of 108 square feet of surface, quite enough to display 
a creditable variety of samples of printing, yet convenient for 
reference. Both sides of the leaves are used, and as all are 
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interchangeable, the samples immediately in view may be 
changed every day or two if desired. 

I find material advantage in using this form of display 
over any other. Customers and callers invariably proceed to 
examine the samples, particularly so while waiting, and very 
often offer complimentary remarks on the variety of work 
shown. Others, after finishing up the business in hand, remain 
to look the outfit over. 

I am satisfied, as a means of bringing the work of the 
plant directly under the customer’s eye, these leaves are pref- 
erable to boxes, drawers, shelves or portfolios. If wedding 
stationery is wanted, the customer (or customers, as the inter- 
ested lady is generally accompanied by some sympathetic 
friend) is referred to the leaves, which show samples of the 
latest styles in papers, types and lettering. Business cards, 
social announcements, office stationery, envelopes, programs, 
covers, etc., are all classified as far as possible. 

Now, I feel that some earnest brother is going to stand up 
in meeting and point out that the samples will get dusty and 
shopworn, and lose their freshness. What if they do? Does 
not the window dresser change the arrangement of goods 
almost daily? Does the confectioner leave the same sweets 
in the window for a month? Not at all. He knows better, 
and so should the printer. It is the newest and freshest 
things that should be shown, and in plenty. Printing so old 
that people remark the dates at which they were printed has 
lost its flavor. These things do not attract. It is the new 
that is looked for and looked at. The idea is to have the 
leaves freshly covered at least once in two weeks, and changed 
about so that the display will always attract and catch the 
eye and leave the impression that when printing is needed 
the office where the samples are shown is a good place to 
have the work done. F. H. Dossrn. 





CERTAINLY AUTO. 
To the Editor: ATCHISON, KAN., Feb. 15, 1905. 
DEAR Sir,— I got out a bisnes card for myself which I want 
you to see so I send you one I drawed the cowboy myself 
made it up out of my head and set up all the tipes and printed 
it myself to one of the printers helped me a litle I am 18 years 


GEORGE NOONAN ie 


REN ARTIST ~ 
ATCHISON KANS 





AN ARTIST’S CARD. 


old and am an artist have been here only 1% years they said 
theyd give me so much a week when Id been here a year and 
had learned to draw beter but they haint done it yet dont you 
think they auto Yours truly 

GeorceE Noonan. 





THE RACE IS TO THE SWIFT. 


Only the other night it was said at the Pen and Pencil 
Club, and with evident truth to those who follow closely the 
present big world of the magazines, that even at such a time 
as this—when good printing is the rule and not the excep- 
tion — THE INLAND PRINTER in this country and Country Life, 
of London, are so far ahead of all others in their presswork 
that there is probably no third in the race— New York Jour- 
nalist. 


Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
LONDON NOTES. 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


NEW printing process has just been demonstrated 
before members of the trade in London. It is the 
invention of a Mr. Francis Sheridan, who claims that, 

while not constituting an important improvement in the 
graphic arts, it will yet enable pictures of various objects to 
be obtained speedily. The new process rejoices in the name 
of “ Physiotype,” and it is worked as follows: The object to 
be copied, say a leaf, a flower, a piece of lace, a coin, or any 
other flat article, is placed between prepared sheets of paper, 
then put in a copying press and a squeeze given, or, if a 
copying press is not handy, the pressure may be applied by 
means of a roller squeegee, or even by drawing the edge of 
a ruler across the sheet. The article is then removed from 
the prepared sheets and placed on a piece of printing paper; 
this in its turn is placed between several thicknesses of blot- 
ting paper and subjected to pressure for about one minute. 
When the printing paper has received the impression of the 
object there is nothing visible, and to develop the image a 
handful of black powder is thrown across the paper and the 
sheet is given a shake or two. When the powder is poured 
off, the impression of the object remains in black, and the 
sheet is then placed, printed side upward, in a fixing bath, 
which makes the print permanent. At the demonstration given 
by the inventor of the process a considerable number of 
flowers, grasses, finely veined leaves, pieces of lace and simi- 
lar objects were printed by the process and the results were 
beautifully sharp and clear. The bearing of the new method 
upon printing is that the impressions may be taken on trans- 
fer paper and put on stone for lithographic printing, or trans- 
ferred to zinc, which may be etched for typographical blocks. 
For reproducing lace patterns this would certainly be a very 
rapid process. The transfer could be produced within five 
minutes, a great saving of time from the method of copying by 
camera. It is interesting to note that the authorities of Scot- 
land Yard are experimenting with the process for the purpose 
of taking the finger-print records of criminals. To secure the 
finger-marks, the ball of the thumb is pressed on the pre- 
pared sheets, then pressed on the printing paper and developed 
by the powder as described. 

We have a good many old newspapers in England, and one 
of them, the Yorkshire Herald, has just celebrated the one 
hundredth year of its existence, and in the special edition to 
commemorate the occasion a deal of information about the 
early numbers is given, together with a facsimile of the frst 
page of the first issue. It is interesting to read the news of 
that period, and in the general news column we learn that “ the 
celebrated D’Arcy Wentworth has not fulfilled his engage- 
ment with Justice Bond to embark in the Botany Bay fleet, if 
he escaped from his late profecution, for he ftill parades the 
ftreets of the metropolis, to the terror of all who have the 
‘honour’ of his acquaintance.” Another paragraph is that 
“on Monday afternoon the Earl of Westmoreland transacted 
business with the Minister at his houfe in Downing street; at 
the same time his Lordship took leave of the Earl of Chat- 
ham, Mr. Pitt and Mr. Granville, previous to his setting off, 
to Ireland, to take upon himself the Vice Regency of that 
Kingdom.” For the information of the curious it is announced 
that “Two hundred and forty millions, which is the amount 
of the National Debt of Great Britain, if paid in heavy guineas, 
valuing them at £4 fterling an ounce, would weigh five mil- 
lions of pounds troy weight.” In the carts of the period that 
quantity would cover thirty-seven miles of road. Then we 
get a biting paragraph: “It is said that the merchants in 
London have sent over £160,000 to the Patriots in Flanders. 
It were well if while Englishmen are thus contributing to raise 
another nation to freedom they would think of their own 
country and fpend a little of their wealth in reftoring her to 
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her ancient liberties.” Another item, “The Cardinal of York 
has affumed the name of Harry the Ninth”’ The York 
Herald of to-day is one of the most enterprising papers in the 
Kingdom and has just installed a new quadruple rotary, built 
by the Northern Press and Engineering Company, of South 
Shields. The press is driven by electric motors and consists 
really of four printing presses and two folders combined in 
one machine. It can be worked as one machine for the pro- 
duction of ten, twelve and sixteen pages, but when smaller- 
sized issues are required, such as the production of four,. six 














STATUE OF JOHN TYNEDALE, 


First translator of the Scriptures into English, on the Thames Embank- 
ment, London. 


and eight page papers, it can be worked as two separate and 
independent machines. This is of great advantage in the pro- 
duction, for example, of the Evening Press, as it permits of 
the printing machine being started in sections, thereby saving 
much time in getting to press. In every case, the papers are 
printed, pasted (when desired), folded and cut by the machine 
running at full speed, then delivered, counted, in bundles of 
twenty-six. The entire machine is capable of producing eight- 
page papers at the rate of fifty thousand copies an hour; ten, 
twelve, fourteen and sixteen pages at twenty-five thousand per 
hour, and papers of twenty, twenty-four, twenty-eight and 
thirty-two pages at the rate of twelve thousand an hour. 

A curious case has engaged a judge and jury for three days 
in the High Courts of Dublin. A peculiar British (and Irish) 
custom of printing-offices is that the men engaged constitute 
themselves into a “chapel,” which “chapel” sees to the rela- 
tions of the men and their employers, collects money for 
charitable objects and various other matters, and the father 
of the “chapel,” who is selected by the men, occupies almost 


the position of a demi-god. This particular “chapel,” in 
Messrs. Falconer’s Dublin office, decided to give one of the 
members who was leaving, a “send off” and this involved 
some conviviality and drinking at the public house. It so hap- 
pened, however, that one of the comps. was a teetotaler, and 
on principle refused to pay the levy that was raised to pay the 
expenses of the “send off.” Then the chapel, to retaliate. 
refused his subscriptions, and thus he was forcibly made to be 
in arrears with the Typographical Institute, which body 
stopped his card, thereupon other society printers refused to 
work with him. An action for damages for alleged conspir- 
acy was the result, and the jury disagreed, but ultimately the 
defendants agreed to take the plaintiff back into the institute, 
and all was amicably settled. The Lord Chief Justice said that 
there was a certain fascination in other bottles as well as the 
“chapel bottle,” but when it deprived a working man of his 
living it was another matter. In “chapel,” no doubt, they 
always remember the scriptural advice, “ Let your moderation 
be known unto all men.” 

In previous letters reference has been made to the trouble 
in the Scottish printing trade owing to the rapid increase of 
female compositors in Edinburgh. A special delegate meet- 
ing of the Scottish Typographical Association has now been 
summoned to discuss the matter, and on the Agenda is a very 
drastic resolution, sent from the Glasgow branch, which, if 
carried, means the withdrawal of every unionist from all 
printing establishments where non-unionists (or females) are 
employed. In Edinburgh this would affect several hundred 
establishments, and would practically bring out from employ- 
ment the majority of the society compositors. The alternative 
that seems to meet with most favor is to maintain the status 
quo, but to carry on a strenuous missionary effort to induce 
the women to become members of the men’s union on terms 
of perfect equality. The many failures attending previous 
attempts to organize the female compositors in a society of 
their own has convinced the union printers that the problem is 
not to be solved in that direction, and there seems to be a 
determination not to waste any more time or money on such 
methods. There is no personal ill feeling against the women 
workers. On the contrary, the men sympathize with the sweat- 
ing conditions of employment their unorganized condition 
compels them to submit to, and the relations between the men 
and women workers in one office are quite friendly. The 
prospects of ultimate success in any determined attempt that 
may be made to bring the females into the men’s union appear, 
therefore, very promising; but, of course, it may be some time 
before the ultimate aim of the union will be realized. 

Aluminum printing on rotary machines still keeps increas- 
ing in favor, and the latest addition to appliances for this 
class of printing has been made by Messrs. George Mann & 
Co., Limited, of Leeds, who have built what they term a 
“Planographic” rotary, which is claimed to combine all the 
best qualities of previous machines, together with a number 
of important improvements. The first machine constructed is 
a double demy. It occupies a floor space of about eight feet 
square and is adapted for printing from either zinc or alumi- 
num. The damping apparatus is specially good, and experts 
who have examined the press predict it will be a success. 

In British papers it is customary to leave space of from a 
quarter to a half column blank in the first editions, which 
space is intended for what is termed “stop press” or late 
news; in printing off subsequent editions, new plates are not 
cast, but a “fudge box” is used to print the late matter in 
the blank space. A German inventor has lately been turn- 
ing his attention to the improvement of the “fudge” box 
methods, and has invented a multicolor appliance by which 
the news to be inserted may be printed in two or more colors. 
One of Harmsworth’s papers, the London Evening News, has 
been experimenting with the method and has printed in an 
advertisement in two colors in the blank column, by means 
of the new color “fudge” box, which is the invention of 
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3aron von Eulenfeld. The process may also be applied to the 
printing of advertisements in color in the usual way, while the 
body of the paper is printed in black. The plan is, of course, 
intended solely for rotary presses. . 

A well-known member of the London printing world has 
died, and much regret is felt for the loss of Mr. William 
Clowes, who was managing director of a large printing estab- 
lishment in South London. The firm of William Clowes & 
Son is one of the largest and best known in the metropolis. 
Mr. William Clowes was the grandson of the founder of the 











TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON. 


firm, was educated at Eton and passed straight from that 
school into the London works. Of late he chiefly devoted 
himself to the financial department, and was well liked and 
took a keen interest in the welfare of his employees. 

The demand made by the London Machine Minders’ Asso- 
ciation for an advance of wages has not yet been agreed to by 
the employers. A general discussion has taken place on the 
subject, and at a meeting of the employers a resolution was 
unanimously adopted approving the action of the executive 
and authorizing a reply to the secretary of the society dis- 
claiming any want of courtesy in the action they had taken, 
and intimating that, if the society still felt aggrieved in the 
matter, the Employing Printers’ Association would be pre- 
pared to receive delegates from the society to hear any further 
arguments they might wish to adduce in support of their 
memorial. 

The Manchester Courier, purchased by Messrs. Harms- 
worth recently, has now got as its new editor Mr. James Nicol 
Dunn. Mr. Dunn has been for some years editor of the Lon- 
don Morning Post. He is an Aberdeen man, and began 
journalism during his student days, his first position being on 
the staff of the Dundee Advertiser, before he was twenty 
years of age. Afterward he had an important appointment on 
the Edinburgh Scotsman, having charge of the West of Scot- 
land staff. He has been connected with Quis, Art and Litera- 
ture, Pen and Pencil, and was managing editor of the Scots 
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Observer. He has also had experience on the Pall Mall 
Gazette, as news editor, and as editor of Black and White and 
the Ludgate Magazine. Mr. Dunn was president of the Insti- 
tute of Journalists for the years 1903 and 1904. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
BERLIN NOTES. 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


HE improvement of the German printing trade already 
TT reported is best demonstrated by the statistics of the 
tariff employment offices. The last report, which 
covers the last quarter of 1904, states that 3,192 unemployed 
compositors and 598 pressmen could be assigned to work 
against only 2,234 compositors and 424 pressmen in the cor- 
responding period of 1903. The Berlin branch of the Guten- 
berg Fraternity (non-union printers) reports that at the close 
of December there were no unemployed at all among their 
members. 

The typefounders are making strenuous efforts at bettering 
their position, in the first place by fighting price-cutting 
through reckless competitors, and then by deliberating on a 
standard line, since a Hamburg typefoundry has attempted to 
make this question a matter of private enterprise. The first- 
named end has been obtained by the organization of the 
German Typefounders’ Society, which practically combines 
thirty-four out of some forty typefoundries existing in Ger- 
many. The standard line has been the object of manifold dis- 
cussion and argument. While all agreed that the scientific 
value of the standard line after the American principle, which 
had been adopted and propagated by the Hamburg firm men- 
tioned, was beyond reproof, it was urged that the marked 
difference between this suggested standard line and the vari- 
ous lines heretofore in use would put all printers to extraordi- 
nary expense, since it would be impossible to use type cast 
on different “standard” lines within the same job. It was 
also argued that the American standard line interfered with 
the customary faces of German type to such a degree that, 
for instance, out of 189 ten-point faces, cast by eighteen dif- 
ferent typefoundries, no less than 112 would have to require 
redrawing and recutting of caps; still worse is the relation 
of nine-point faces, for out of 150 different faces tested for 
the purpose only twenty-one would allow of being cast on the 
proposed standard line without any alteration. Naturally, the 
heavy expense would have to be borne both by the type- 
founder and the printer himself; and after prolonged delib- 
erations the American standard line has been withdrawn in 
favor of the so-called Berlin “normal line,” which is, with 
sught modifications demanded by the unit system, nothing but 
a precise codification of the existing rules. 

Since I am informed that American typefounders are about 
to test the merits of the German market, let me advise them 
hereby not to start work without careful study of the new 
German normal line just mentioned. For if they ignore it, 
they will be certain of sore disappointment, while on the other 
hand, working from the very start after the new standard, 
they will be ahead of most of German typefounders, who have 
to undergo hard work before their whole stock will correspond 
with the new standard — and then they will-be forced, for sev- 
eral years yet, to keep stock in sorts, etc., of the disappearing 
standard. The German height of type is 23.55 millimetres, or 
.927 of an inch. There are other standards of height — and 
quite a number of them, too—but they are steadily disap- 
pearing in favor of the French standard mentioned. The point 
unit of the French standard compares with the American 
point in the relation of 15 = 16, i. e., fifteen Didot (French) 
points are about equal to sixteen American points. The agate 
body is unknown in Germany, nonpareil being universally 
employed as the smallest body type for advertisements, dic- 


tionaries, etc. Neither does the German printer know an 
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eleven-point and an eighteen-point type body, and it will be 
well to remember the sizes and names of our type bodies: 


16-point, Tertia. 

20-point, Text. 

24-point, Doppelcicero. 
28-point, Doppelmittel. 
36-point, Drei Cicero. 
48-point, Vier Cicero. 
60-point, Fiinf Cicero. 


6-point, Nonpareille. 

7-point, Colonel. 

8-point, Petit. 

9-point, Bourgeois. : 
10-point, Garmond (or Korpus). 
12-point, Cicero. 

14-point, Mittel. 

and so forth, the larger bodies growing by full ciceros (picas), 
and being designated accordingly. 

Now, the new normal line has been fixed at one-fourth of 
the body, but modified so as to result in full or at least half 
points; in other words, all type cast in Germany after this 
will be made to suit the normal line, attained by the lower- 
case “m” and capital “H” showing the following distance 
between bottom line of body and the bottom line of character: 


BODY. DISTANCE, BODY. DISTANCE. 
GNOME: «0% cee < 1% pts. 36-point.. 8 pts. (6 pts.) 
7 and 8 point..2 pts. 48-point..12 pts. (8 pts.) 
9 and 10 point..2% pts. 60-point..14 pts. (10 pts.) 
12 and 14 point..3 pts. 72-point..18 pts. (12 pts.) 
16 and 20 point..4 pts. 84-point..20 pts. (14 pts.) 
24 and 28 point..6 pts. (5 pts.) 96-point..24 pts. (16 pts.) 


The second figures after the larger bodies (given in paren- 
thesis) designate the complementary standard line, which 
may be adopted for extra tall and large faces that might lose 
characteristic merits if forced upon the regular normal line. 

Another topic demanding the special attention of our type- 
founders is the protection of new designs of type, ornaments, 
etc. The German law affords such protection for ten and 
more years, demanding nothing but that the designer demand- 
ing protection file his application with samples (the latter 
enclosed in a sealed envelope) with the ordinary court of his 
town. But there is nothing to prevent any party from imi- 
tating the registered pattern as long as the original patentee is 
left ignorant of such action, and then the latter has to sue the 
imitator. Now, if reliable experts were consulted by the 
courts, the judgment could not well be disappointing; 
instances are rather frequent, however, where, instead of 
experts of the particular trade involved in an action, experts 
of other (possibly kindred) trades have been consulted, whose 
testimony went directly to turn right to wrong. Especially in 
litigation by typefounders some astonishing judgments have 
been passed on the authority of such expert testimony, and 
for this reason a movement is afoot to demand experts for 
each trade, to be elected by its own members. 

Apropos of typefounding, the death of Mr. Hermann 
Berthold, which occurred on December 23, 1904, recalls the 
fact that to this gentleman’s energy and perseverance German 
printers owe their familiarity with the Didot type standard, 
. for it was Berthold who worked hard to introduce this 
standard into Germany — with undisputable success, for eighty 
per cent of all German printeries now employ the Didot 
standard, the balance of twenty per cent still sticking, with 
more or less obstinacy, to the old Leipzig or Frankfort 
standards, the units of which are just a trifle larger than the 
American, with an astounding variety of heights to paper, 
ranging from American to Russian height, which is just one 
inch. I might also mention that Mr. Hermann Smalian, one 
of the most ardent advocates of Berthold’s aims, and for many 
years his employee, celebrated his golden jubilee as a printer 
on January 2. 

Specimens of the Huber rotary lithographic press were 
exhibited in the latest meeting of the Munich Typographical 
Society and found ready approval. Aluminum presses are in 
use in quite a number of large lithographic plants already, 
and there is no question that there is still a large field before 
them on our continent. 

Of German novelties which deserve the attention of 
American readers, I might mention the “ Color Economizer,” 
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invented by a Mr. L. Boehm, in Suhl (Thuringia), designed to 
prevent the drying of colored inks. As shown by the 
accompanying sketch, the apparatus con- 
sists of a brass box resembling an oil cup, 
into which the ink is filled from the bot- 
tom c, the latter being made to screw and 
unscrew just as the cap covering the upper 
orifice ¢. By turning the thumbscrews of 
the box, the color is forced upward 
through the orifice by the piston b, into 
the rim of which a felt ring f is imbedded 
for the purpose of cleaning the inside 
walls of the box. 

A most practical tool for Linotype 
users has been invented by Mr. Ad. All- 
mers, in Varel (Oldenburg). It is a gas 
regulator specially designed to overcome 
the irregularity of gas pressure so embar- 
rassing to Linotype operators. The apparatus is inserted into 
the piping and will do for any number of machines, but may 
also be advantageously used for regulating lighting installa- 
tions. 

Frequent accidents caused by pressmen trying to depress 
raised spaces or to extract a bit of paper from the rollers, etc., 
while the presses are running, and the consequent damages 
payable by our official accident insurance, the expenses of 
which have to be borne by the master printers, have recently 
prompted our authorities to demand that within three months 
every flat-bed printing-press is to be fitted with a strong iron 
rod on the bed side, intended to prevent those accidents; 
besides, a placard is to be posted in front of the press caution- 
ing all employees from touching the form and rollers while in 
motion. Now, our pressmakers claim that such safety rod is 
impracticable, as it interferes with the ink fountain, and there 
is practically no place on which to fix it except the fountain 
itself, which would hardly be improved by drilling a couple 
of holes for fastening the rod. Perhaps some American 
engineer knows better how to solve this puzzle. 

The imminent international exhibitions in Milan (Italy) 
and Liége (Belgium) are no favorites with the German 
printers. At least the German Buchgewerbe-V erein, which was 
so successful in St. Louis, officially announces the intention of 
its members not to participate at those exhibitions in a body, 
which decision naturally does not debar individual members 
from exhibiting on their own account. On the whole, we are 
getting tired of exhibitions. 

The compilation of the Dutch Encyclopedia appears to be a 
rather tedious matter, for, although it was commenced as early 
as 1864 and a volume has been issued every quarter of each 
year, the whole work will not be finished before 1940, and will 
by that time have cost the Dutch and Belgian governments, 
who participate in the expenses together with the city of 
Antwerp, some $425,000. The editors and contributors are 
paid at the rate of $900 per quarterly volume. 

While Russian printers are trying to utilize the present 
rebellion in fighting for the immense wages of 75 cents a day, 
the Hungarians have succeeded in introducing, without any 
fight whatever, a new scale for machine operators, going into 
effect on February 6. The weekly wages are: 36 kronen (1 
krone =21 cents) for bookwork, 42 kronen for evening 
papers, 50 kronen for morning papers. Nine hours to constitute 
a day’s, eight hours a night’s work, both including one hour 
for cleaning. None but regular printers to be employed as 
machine operators. 
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A TONIC FOR PRINTERS. 


I find your splendid journal serves the purpose of a 
mechanical tonic for my printers, and I will hereafter keep 
it on file in the office— Charles H. O’Neil, Prescott, Wash- 
ington. 
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POETS AND HUMORISTS OF THE AMERICAN 
PRESS. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM FREDERICK KIRK. 


WENTY-SEVEN years ago, in the classic village of 

ag Mankato, Minnesota, was born a chubby, homely 

youngster with an open countenance and athletic lungs. 

That youngster turned out to be me, or, to be strictly gram- 
matical, I am him. 

Concerning my life and works, there is little to say. I have 
played hunches all my life, and when, at the age of ten years, 
I had a hunch that I 
could become a great 
actor, I started in 
“ suping ” at the opera 
house in the city of 
Chippewa Falls, Wis- 
consin, in which city 
I had located with 
my parents some years 
earlier. One of my 
most notable achieve- 
ments in this connec- 
tion was the artistic 
manner in which I 
played the harvest 
moon in a_ pastoral 
melodrama. Standing 
on a stepladder behind 
some scenery, with 
plenty of phosphorus 
rubbed on my boyish 
face, I made an ideal 
moon, according to 
the dramatic critic of 
the Chippewa Herald. But the life of a Thespian palled on 
me, so I bought a copy book and began learning to write. I 
have been grinding out copy ever since, none of which has 
as yet brought me lasting fame or any phenomenal supply of 
ducats. 

The first real poem that I ever wrote was produced when 
It was called “ The Horse,” and 





WILLIAM FREDERICK KIRK, 


Milwaukee Sentinel, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


I was about eight years old. 
ran like this: 
““The hoarse is quite a usefull beeste 

It has about foar leggs at leeste 

And when you feed it otes and Hay 

It gallups offul fast They say 

But when you put it on the Trak 

You nevver git your munny Back.” 

After graduating with high honors from the home high 
school, and receiving my degrees from the Chippewa Falls 
Business College, I entered a printing-office, resolved to learn 
journalism from the top down. I washed rollers that were 
smeared with purple copying ink, cleaned forms with high- 
proof lye, fed the job presses, distributed pi and butchered 
half the leads and rules in the office while attempting to set 
a fantastic advertisement on which the foreman had allowed 
me to try my hand. When it was finished, I showed it with 
great pride. It was a display advertisement for a butcher, 
calling attention to his superior line of sausages. Around it 
I had placed a border of delicate flowers, with a pair of angel- 
wing ornaments in each corner. Under the word “ sausages ” 
I had run in six bent rules, curved in various directions. The 
foreman took a mental inventory of the damaged material and 
next day I got my time. 

The accompanying portrait will give but a feeble idea of 
my magnetic personality. I am six feet in my _ stockings, 
according to the last government survey, with mild blue eyes, 
teeth devoid of all superfluous hair and a firm, heavy mouth — 
one of those mouths that has the courage to say “ No!” when 
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some one suggests going home. I am not a hearty eater, a 
few blue points, some soup and a double porterhouse with 
baked potatoes, asparagus and combination salad constituting 
my usual dinner. I am not a hard drinker, getting away very 
easily with anything placed before me. Gambling has never 
appealed to me since I used to play poker with the Milwaukee 
printers. Shortly after taking my position on the Sentinel, 
I began purchasing Panama hats and other sundries for the 
printers aforesaid, and January 1, 1905, I swore off. 
Concluding seriously, I am proud to be represented in THE 
INLAND Printer’s gallery of American press humorists, of 
which organization I have the honor to be secretary-treasurer. 
They are coming to Milwaukee in June or July next, the 
whole merry bunch, and to them will be accorded as royal a 
welcome as ever greeted a gathering of writers in this country. 
We “jokesmiths” are not great novelists, we are not great 
poets. We turn out our daily grists, aimed not at the heads 
but at the hearts of the American people. We know that our 
work pleases us — we trust that it pleases others. 
I do not ask for riches great, 
I do not long for pomp and power; 
The emperor, who sits in state, 
Is helpless at the fateful hour. 
I only pray that when the Night 
Has closed my eyes, no longer clear, 


Upon the marble they will write: 
“We laughed with him when he was here.” 





SENDING SAMPLES OF PRINTING ON REQUEST. 


The Abbott Printing Company, of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
touches on a matter of great interest to printers in a recent 
letter to THe INLAND Printer. The writer says: “I would 
like to have your ideas as to the best way to handle a pros- 
pective mail-order customer who asks for samples. My little 
advertisement in a couple of the local daily papers bring fre- 
quent calls such as this: ‘Will you please send samples of 
your professional note-head and letter-head stationery, etc.’ 
I once sent out a most complete line of samples, after much 
pains in selecting them, to one who asked for samples and 
prices, and secured an order for 250 envelopes. I believe the 
express on the samples was 35 cents. With a small plant, 
pressed to its full capacity most of the time, I have not 
bothered to keep up a line of samples; but if inquiries are 
not promptly answered, I feel I run small chance of a possible 
order now or in the future. I usually ask for more particulars 
of what is wanted; something as to quantity, and whether 
very good, medium-priced or cheap, and very often hear 
nothing further from the parties, and feel that this lack of 
proper method has cost me many a customer. The percentage 
of such inquiries to orders must be as ten is to one, or per- 
haps larger. Sometimes I am asked for samples and prices of 
my printing.” 

Men who are worth doing business with have a sentiment 
of fairness, and there is little doubt that any one with a dis- 
position to be fair would refuse to comply with a printed 
request sent with the samples, reading somewhat as follows: 

“These samples are valued at $...... ‘They are the prop- 
erty of the ................ Printing Company and are sent 
to you for your convenience in making a selection of the 
character of work you desire, and as an indication of the 
character of our output. In order to protect ourselves against 
a certain class who request samples merely to satisfy an idle 
curiosity, who are the bane of modern merchandising, we 
desire to inform our new customers that the charge for these 
specimens will be allowed on their order for printing. Their 
return in good condition will be appreciated in any event.” 





A REGULAR REGULATOR, 


A well-regulated printing-office can not keep house without 
your valuable publication. — S. S. Case, Castle Rock, Colorado. 


. 











Copyright, 1904, The Inland Printer Co. 
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BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 


Communications relating to typesetting by machinery are 
invited. All queries received will be promptly answered in 
this department. Address, The Inland Printer Company, 120-130 
Sherman street, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


FacsIMILE SIMPLEX Keysoarps.— Printed on heavy ledger paper. 15 
cents. 

THE MECHANICAL DETAILS OF THE LINOTYPE, AND THEIR ADJUST- 
MENT.— By Frank Evans, Linotype Machinist. $3, postpaid. 

Tue Linotype Operator’s CoMPANION.— A treatise on how to oper- 
ate and care for the Linotype machine. By E. J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 

_ Linotype Operator-MAcuInist’s Guipe.— By S. Sandison. Contains 
thirty-six pages of information, with adjustments and suggestions for 
Linotype operators. Vest-pocket size. Price, $1. 

Correct KeyBoarD Fincerinc.— By John S. Thompson. A pamphlet 
of 16 pages, containing a system of fingering the Linotype keyboard for 
the acquirement of speed in operating, with diagrams and practice [ists. 
25 cents. 

Stusss’ Manvuat.— By William Henry Stubbs, holder of speed record. 
A practical treatise on Linotype keyboard manipulation. Should be in 
the possession of every operator with an ambition to become a “ swift.” 
Cloth, 39 pages, $1. 

FacstMILE Linotype Keysoarps.— An exact reproduction of the latest 
two-letter Linotype keyboard, showing position of small-caps, etc. Printed 
on heavy manila stock. Location of keys and ‘“‘ motion” learned by 
practice on these facsimiles. Instructions are attached, giving full infor- 
mation as to manipulation. 25 cents, postpaid. 

Mopvern Book Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Fourth 
volume of the series on ‘‘ The Practice of Typography.” A thoroughly 
comprehensive treatise on the mechanical details of modern book compo- 
sition, by hand and machine, including valuable contributions on Lino- 
type operating and mechanism. Cloth, 12mo, 477 pages, $2. 


Tue MECHANISM OF THE LinotyPpE.— By John S. Thompson. The 
latest and best work on this subject. A complete and practical treatise 
on the installation, operation and care of the Linotype, for the novice 
as well as the experienced operator, with full information concerning 
the new two-letter machines, not to be found in any work heretofore 
published. This is a revision of the series of articles, ‘‘ The Machinist 
and the Operator,” which has appeared in THe INLAND PRINTER. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, 128 pages, $1.50, postpaid. 

History oF Composinc MAcHINES.— By John S. Thompson. A com- 
prehensive history of the art of mechanically setting type, from the 
earliest record — 1822 — down to date; descriptions and illustrations of 
over one hundred different methods. A complete classified list of patents 
granted on typesetting machines in both Great Britain and the United 
States is given. This is a revision of the articles, ‘‘ Composing Machines 
— Past and Present,’”’ published serially in THE INLAND PRINTER. 216 
pages. Bound in full leather, soft, $4; cloth, $3; postpaid. 





DO NOT FORGET 


That a hollow bottom on slugs indicates hot metal. 

That bad face indicates cold metal. 

That the gas governors will maintain an even temperature 
if properly adjusted. 

That the pressure governor should be set to allow a full 
flow of gas without violent blowing when first lit up. 

That this adjustment is made by adding to or diminishing 
the weights on the float in pressure governor. 

That the float should have a play up and down after adjust- 
ment. 

That the mercury around the edges of float acts merely 
as a seal to prevent escape of gas. 


Rosert R. Peptow, machinist-operator on the Lawrence 
(Mass.) Telegram, on Wednesday, December 28, set and cor- 
rected 2,752 lines of minion, linometer count, in eight hours, 
while working off the hook, and without making any attempt 

.at making a record. The machine was speeded to sixty-five 
revolutions per minute. It is worthy of note that in this string 
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were included quite a number of advertisements of various 
indentions. Mr. Pedlow has been operating for the past three 
years and a half. 


Matrices RespounpING.— A machinist-operator on a double- 
decker in North Dakota Writes: “I had trouble with matrices 
rebounding from assembler at first, but soon discovered that 
the chute spring was not set down low enough, so I readjusted 
it so the matrices would strike the points of the spring if they 
rebounded, and it gives me no further trouble. I take the 
matrices out of upper magazine every Saturday night and 
stack them on galleys, and with a common rubber eraser clean 
the dirt off the ears.” 


Meta Dust 1n Macazine—L. G., Coshocton, Ohio, 
writes: ‘ What causes metal to get in the magazine? The 
metal to which [ refer is not like what it would be if pump 
stop was out of adjustment, for that adjustment is O. K. 
The metal that bothers me is fine as flour and gathers so 
rapidly that it necessitates my cleaning the magazine once 
every week. The machine is a late model No. 3.” Answer.— 
The metal is carried into your magazine by the matrices, and 
is the result of an imperfect lock-up, which thus allows a fine 
film of metal to spread over the edges of the matrices, and this 
adheres to them and is carried into the channels. To lock 
the mold disk tighter, loosen the set-screw in the eccentric 
roller pin which connects the cam to the mold slide and 
depress the wire handle a trifle, after which tighten the set- 
screw. 

Keysoarp Cams Witt Nort Revotve.—A Tiffin. (Ohio) 
operator writes: ‘“ When I touch the capital S and capital I 
keys, they stay down and the cam refuses to turn on the 
rubber roll. I go back of the machine and turn the cam with 
my finger and then I get the matrix. I have cleaned and 
properly oiled the cams, cleaned the rubber roll, cleaned 
matrices and magazine, changed reeds and done numerous 
other things, but to no avail. After the capital I key is 
touched, if I add a little pressure to it, or pull it up, the 
matrix will respond, but not so with S. That letter will 
stick until I turn the cam with my finger.” Answer.— There 
may be some obstruction to the movement of the keybar or 
trigger which releases the cam. It is possible that some 
foreign substance prevents the full stroke of the trigger and 
so the cams can not drop fully on to the roller. The parts 
should be removed and examined. 


Wuere To LEARN.— The Smith-Grieves Typesetting Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Missouri, writes: “We have in our 
employ Mr. Walter Johnston, a graduate of the Inland Printer 
Technical School. He has been with us ever since he left your 
school, some two years ago, and is a very valuable man. Per- 
mit me to say that we consider a course in your school a fine 
training for an operator, and always take pleasure in recom- 
mending it when our advice is requested by prospective pupils. 
Under separate cover we are sending you a copy of our 
‘Book of Linotype Faces.’ Every font shown in the book, 
with two exceptions, has been in actual service, eight hours 
per day, from four to six years. We consider this book a 
good ‘boost’ for the life of Linotype matrices, and it demon- 
strates what can be done when machines are handled by men 
who know how. And I am pleased to say your school is a 
valuable aid in teaching operators how.” 


MonoLtinE PATENT INFRINGEMENT.—C. B. Unger, pub- 
lisher of the Eaton Herald, Eaton, Ohio, writes: “Can you 
inform me as to the prospect of the Monoline machine enter- 
ing this market? Having seen this machine at the World’s 
Fair, I was favorably impressed with it, but see nothing 
regarding it in the trade papers, so write to you this inquiry.” 
Answer.— The Monoline is prevented from entering the 
United States market by reason of infringement of patents 
granted to Ottmar Mergenthaler in 1898, the specific item 
infringed being the use of a matrix containing a plurality 
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of characters less in number than the complete font. As 
this is an essential feature of the Monoline, it can not be 
made, used or sold in this country until the expiration of this 
patent to Mergenthaler— 1915. Although a machine embody- 
ing this idea of Mergenthaler’s was never constructed, any 
slug machine using such a matrix would be estopped. 


ADVANTAGES OF TYPEWRITTEN Copy.— The Newark (N. J.) 
Advertiser office has recently been trying experiments designed 
to ascertain how far typewritten copy gains over manuscript 
in rapidity of composition. It was found that the best copy 
in handwriting, handed in, was beaten ten per cent in speed 
of composition by the worst prepared on the typewriter. The 
percentage of gain in composition by using typewritten copy 
was in some cases as high as thirty-six per cent. As a result 
of the experiment all desk copy is now turned in on the type- 
writer. 

Wuere Tuey Neep Epucation.— An operator-machinist, 
who was recently sent to take charge of a Linotype in a small 
city, writes as follows: “I arrived here Friday evening and 
started work Saturday morning, and I wished a hundred times 
you were here just to see what could be done to a machine. 
Spacebands have not been cleaned or rubbed off in over a 
month, and the manager says they do not need it yet! But 
the machine is a fright, being only about a year old at that. 
There have been seven operators on it since being installed, 
the manager trying to break in a young fellow off the farm 
and also the foreman, and of course the operators knew that 
as soon as they were able to run the machine they would be 
let out, and what they have not thought of doing to that 
machine is not very much. The combinations were changed 
on some of the matrices so they would run in the wrong chan- 
nels, the lower-case ‘c’ (one) running in the ‘s’ channel, one 
‘f’ in the ‘m’, one ‘fl’ in the ‘k’ and one ‘u’ in the ‘n.’ The 
assembler slide brake was out of adjustment, line delivery car- 
riage just crept over with hardly enough speed to start the 
machine, gas governor plunger was taken out, mold-slide gibs 
so low that tops of locking pins are cut off, matrices so greasy 





J. P. GRETZA. 


W. L. ALLEN. 


GRADUATES, MACHINE COMPOSITION BRANCH, INLAND PRINTER TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL. 


and dirty it is impossible to read line — and magazine! Without 
any exaggeration, the dirt was so thick it was actually drop- 
ping through on to the keyrod upper guide plate, and, besides, 
the channels were full of graphite. It is almost needless to 
say how the cam rollers and cams are. I am going to start 
in this morning to straighten things up; will let you know later 
how I get along. Have already fixed line-delivery carriage, 
slide brake and gas governor, but that is just a drop.” It is 
apparent that the Inland Printer Technical School has a mis- 
sion to perform. 

Puriryinc- Metat.—A_ subscriber asks: “How can I 
purify metal for my Linotype? It has been in use for over a 
year; and seems mushy and gives poor faces on slugs.” 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


Answer.— In, the first place, avoid the addition of plate matter, 
stereotype metal, etc., to your Linotype metal, as such mate- 
rial does not contain the proper ingredients or in proper 
proportions to make a _ good-flowing and _ proper-working 
metal for the Linotype. The longer metal is in use, the softer 
it becomes, as the antimony separates and is lost in the dross, 
and the tin is burned out. A sample should be sent to the 
dealer, who will advise the proper proportions of “temper” 
metal to add to bring the mass up to standard. If, when 
remelting in the furnace (which should be done regularly in 
order to keep an even mixture and cleanse the metal), a little 
sal ammoniac is added, the dirt and oxides will rise to the 
surface when stirred and can then be skimmed off. The dross 
from the machine melting-pot should be remelted and reduced 
at this time also. Another method of purifying is accom- 
plished by immersing in the molten metal a piece of green 
wood about four inches in diameter and seven or eight inches 
long. The green wood is attached to an iron rod in any suit- 
able way. The metal must first be thoroughly melted, but 
must not be overheated. The green wood is then plunged into 
the molten metal, the door of the hood closed as much as 
possible and the green wood allowed to remain in the metal 
about twenty minutes, or until the boiling ceases. Great 
quantities of gas and vapor are evolved from the green wood, 
the metal boils up violently and the oxides contained in the 
interior of the molten metal are effectually reduced. After 
this operation, what remains of the green wood is removed 
and the metal is then thoroughly stirred and skimmed with an 
iron ladle. It is recommended to add a few ounces of resin to 
the molten metal before boiling out with the green wood. 
This reduces the dross on the surface to metal. 


Forcinc Ticut Lines.—It is not believed many Linotype 
operators are guilty of this reprehensible practice, as it is 
becoming pretty well understood that to force the machine 
at any time is to court disaster in some form. The Inland 
Printer Technical School is proving to be a potent factor in 
the dissemination of a knowledge of not only what to do, but 
what not to do. There are some benighted individuals, how- 
ever, who subvert knowledge for expediency, and one of these 
writes as follows: “I’ve read in THE INLAND PRINTER some- 
thing to the effect that an operator who jumps on the ele- 
vator to make a tight line go down should be hit on the head 
with an ax, but I’m telling you that it’s the only way to make 
them go through without lost time. Here is a case in point: 
I blew into New Orleans some years ago and showed up on 
the 7.-D.; caught on the first night. Was put on by the 
foreman and told to work on the head machine. Well, that 
was a new one on me, but I never batted an eye and asked for 
copy. I was given a hookful —hook and all—and directed 
to the wagon. Say, I’ve tapped the celluloids from Maine to 
’Frisco and back again, but that head-letter mill was the worst 
furnace I ever faced. In the first place, they were the old 
‘square base’ machines, about the first sent out, and I was 
told they were run for several years by a brewery engineer. 
What he didn’t do to them wasn’t worth thinking about. He 
had some trouble with this head machine one night and took 
it apart the next day to fix it. He got it together just before 
time was called that evening, all except one long lever, which 
he couldn’t find a place for, so he let it go at that, and it’s been 
going that way ever since. Well, I started in and pumped up 
a line, but she stuck. I let out a yawp for the machinist. , He 
was asleep under the bench. Found out later he bunked there 
right along; he was so busy he didn’t have time to go home. 
‘Tight line, eh,’ he muttered. I’d been used to seeing the 
machinists back up the machine and take a matrix off the end 
of the line and let her go ahead again. But this fellow was 
the operator’s friend, I found. To take a matrix off makes 
an operator reset the line, and he didn’t believe in putting 
the operator to unnecessary trouble. Besides, he was tired. 
He merely leaned his two hundred pounds of avoirdupois on 
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that elevator head and gave a chug and squashed her down. 
Say, it was the cutest trick I ever saw. The machine went 
ahead, evidently knowing when it had met its master, and 
the machinist went back to his bed. That was the last time I 
ever called the machinist for a little thing like a tight line. 
I got so I could stand on that lever, give a spring and make 
a line go through no matter how long. I made an improve- 
ment on the scheme myself; I always kept a pig of metal 
handy, and whenever a tight line stopped the machine I gave 
the elevator a rap on the head with that and she would go 
ahead like a little major; That’s the only thing a machinist 
ever taught me how to do, but I’ve had a warm spot in my 
heart for him and his clan ever since. I got so good on that 
head machine I got a steady ‘sit.’ The machinist was tickled 
to death, because I was the only operator who could make that 
machine go ahead when it stopped, and he kept me supplied 
with new matrices every day. He’d never kick even if I’d 
dig out a double handful of smashed matrices from the dis- 
tributor. For that reason I think it’s all right when you’ve 
got to work on a one-legged furnace to bat it and not the 
operator on the head when it gets balky.” 

Tue “ Basy” Linotype.—The Canadian Linotype. Company, 
as the lessee of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company is 
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THE NEW “ BABY” LINOTYPE. 


known, has placed on the Canadian market what is called the 
“Baby” Linotype, a machine of somewhat. different construc- 
tion from the regular Linotype, but embodying many of its 
characteristic features. The same matrices are employed and 
a similar spaceband, while magazines, keyboard, distributing 
and assembling devices are identical with the well-known 
form. The main point of difference lies in the manner of 
handling the line of matrices after it is assembled, the 
assembler on the “ Baby” machine turning on a vertical pivot 
and discharging the line at right angles to the direction in 
which it was assembled, the assembler being turned by a 
hand lever, both forward and back, as each line is completed. 
The line of ‘matrices is discharged into a support directly 
before the mold, which rocks on a shaft instead of being 
rotated; and it is ejected from the mold with the ordinary 
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form of ejector, between trimming knives, and dropped into a 
receiver below. One point of difference in the spacebands 
employed to justify the line is noticed in the lower ends, which 
have T-shaped notches to engage the justifying member, or 
spaceband driver, which‘is shaped correspondingly, and acts 
to retract the wedges positively as well as drive them upward 
to justify the line. The metal-pot in the machine, of course, 
swings from left to right, and the matrix line must be turned, 
after the line is cast, to a position parallel with the distributor. 
This is accomplished by loosely mounting the part known as: 
the second elevator head, which receives the line after the 
cast, on a vertical twisted bar or guide, upon which it slides 
freely and is thereby given a quarter turn before the line 
reaches the distributor box. The second elevator descends by 
gravity and is raised by a chain which passes over a pulley at 
the top of the machine and is connected with a lever similar to 
the usual type of second-elevator lever. A temporary receivers 
for the spacebands meanwhile swings about and delivers the. 
wedges to the usual form of spaceband box. The machine is: 
listed at $1,650 and orders are being filled. There is no: 
apparent simplicity of the so-called “ Baby” Linotype over the! 
ordinary machine, and little difference in size. In a word, it: 
is merely a form of Linotype wherein the line is turned around: 
before it is cast; and it is doubtful if Linotype users are’ 
interested in the gyrations of this new “Baby” in the pro-! 
duction of a slug, though the price at which it is offered mayj 
have the opposite effect. The patents were issued July 28,: 
1903, to D. A. Poe and W. H. Scharf, of Montreal, Canada, | 
and assigned to the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, of-New- 
York. 
ON THE MONOTYPE. 

“TI want that job at half-past two, 

Ten-point solid — now it’s up to you!” 

At two-fifteen he looked — turned pale. 


““T’ve been setting this stuff with an eight-point scale! ” 
Puin. 


RECENT PATENTS ON TYPESETTING MACHINERY. 


Type Casting and. Composing Machine—E. A. Osse; 
Baltimore, Maryland. Filed March 10, 1902. Renewed May’ 
7, 1904. Issued January 3, 1905. No. 778,906. 

Linotype Junior—J. R. Rogers, Brooklyn, New York,! 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York city/ 
Filed October 26, 1904. Issued January 10, 1905. No. 779,969. 

Type Justifying Machine—L. E. Quick; Bayonne, Néw 
Jersey; assignor to A. G. Norrie and W. E. Drummond, of 
New York city. Filed November 10, 1902. Issued--January 
31, 1905. No: 781,094. 





NEEDED ENLIGHTENMENT. 


The following letter was written by a native Indian, anx- 
ious to subscribe to a certain English magazine, and is given} 
exactly as written: ‘“ Sir;—I am a candidate for a many days, 
of an easy and interesting:monthly magazine, because I am a; 
man Indian few learned student. Thanks God, I have received! 
a good reputation of your magazine through a friend of mine! 
of the locomotive department of E. I. Ry., Jamalpur. Ini 
short, I am an anxious for being a subscriber of your above- 
said magazine. I shall highly obliged if you will kindly send 
a specimen copy to my under-mentioned addressed. If would 
to God I must incite all the students for being the’ subscribers: 
of your paper.”— Printers’ Register. 
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BACK IN THE FOLD. 


I can not afford to be without that magnificent work of art, 
Tue INLAND Printer. In looking over a few of my last copies 
on file, of 1901, I was greatly impressed with what I have 
been missing during the few years which have elapsed, by not 
being a subscriber.— S. Stahl, Schomberg, Ontario. 


























W. G. MIDDLETON, 


R. J. MC MULLAN, 
Orange, Tex. 


D. R. WICKERSHAM, 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 


W. P. JOHNSTON, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Kansas City, Mo. 














Cc. E. MARSHALL, 


W. E. DAY, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


CLYDE CLEMENS, 
Chicago, Ill. 


G. T. HUMPHREYS, 
Marcellus, Mich. 


Bismarck, N. D. 





Cc. R. REED, R. H. STRAUB, 


WALTER MC INTIRE, 
Norfolk, Neb. Fargo, N. D. 


Quincy, Ill. 


F. J. GLENN, 
Freeport, Ill. 














FRANK WILES, 
Fowler, Ind. 


S. A. FORQUER, 
Chicago, IIl. 


J. H. DUNLAP, 


H. G. BROOKS, 
Marinette, Wis. 


Chicago, Il. 
A FEW GRADUATES OF THE MACHINE COMPOSITION BRANCH OF THE INLAND PRINTER TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL WHO HAVE “MADE GOOD” AND ARE NOW CLASSED AS 
EXPERTS BY THEIR EMPLOYERS. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Punctuation.— By John Wilson. For letter-writers, authors, print- 
ers, and correctors of the press. Cloth, 

Pens AND Types.— By Benjamin Drew. A book of hints and helps 
for those who write, print, teach or learn. Cloth, $1.25. 

BicELow’s HanpBook oF PuNcTuATION gives full information regard- 
ing punctuation and other typographical matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 

EnGiisH ComMpounD Worps AND Purases.— By F. Horace Teall. A 
reference list, with statement of principles and rules. Cloth, $2.50. 

Punctuation.— By F. Horace Teall. Rules have been reduced to 
the fewest possible, sna useless theorizing carefully avoided. Cloth, $1. 

CoMPOUNDING OF ENGLISH Worps.— By F. Horace Teall. When and 
why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alphabet- 
ical lists. Cloth, $1.25. 

TypoGRAPHIC StTYLEBOOK. By W. B. McDermutt. A _ standard of 
uniformity of spelling, abbreviating, compounding, divisions, tabular 
work, use of figures, etc. Vest-pocket size. Leather, 76 pages, 50 cents. 

Tue OrtnHoepist.— By Alfred Ayres. A pronouncing manual, con- 
taining about 4,500 words, including a considerable number of the names 
of foreign authors, artists, etc., that are often mispronounced. Revised 
and enlarged edition. Cloth, 18mo, $1.34, postpaid. 

THE VeERBALIST.— By Alfred Ayres. A manual devoted to brief 
discussions of the right and wrong use of words, and to some other 
matters of interest to those who would speak and write with propriety. 
Includes a treatise on punctuation. Cloth, 434 by 6%, $1.32, postpaid. 

VEST-POCKET MANUAL oF Printinc.—A full and concise explanation 
of all the technical points in the printing trade, including chapters on 
punctuation, capitalization, style, marked proof, corrected proof, proof- 
readers’ marks, make-up of a book, imposition of forms. Leather, 86 
pages, 50 cents. 

PEERLESS WEBSTER DicTIONARY.— A new vest-pocket dictionary based 
on the International. Over fifty-one thousand words; rules for spelling, 
punctuation, capitalization; tables of weights and measures, parliamen- 
tary law, postal information, bankruptcy law, etc. Printed from new 
plates. Full leather, gilt, 50 cents. 

PROOFREADING AND PunctuaTion.— By Adéle Millicent Smith. <A 
manual of ready reference of the information necessary in ordinary 
proofreading, with chapters on preparing copy, reading proof, type- 
founding, sizes and styles of types, teeeertone. jobwork, paper, technical 
terms, reproductive processes, etc. Cloth, 183 pages, $1. 

Correct Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Second vol. 
ume of the series on ‘‘ The Practice of Typography.” <A treatise on 
spelling, abbreviations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and 
numerals, italic and capital letters, notes, ‘ete., with observations on 
punctuation and proofreading. Cloth, 12mo, 476 pages, $2.14. 

GRAMMAR WitTHOuT A _ MastEerR.— By William Cobbett, carefully 
revised and annotated by Alfred Ayres. For the purpose of self-edu- 
cation this book is unrivaled. Those who studied grammar at school and 
failed to comprehend its principles, as well as those who have never 
studied grammar at all, will find it especially suited to their needs. 
Cloth, 43% by 6%, $1.07, postpaid. 

Tue Art oF Writinc Encitsu.— By J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M. A. 
A manual for students, with chapters on paraphrasing, essay-writing, 
précis-writing, punctuation, etc. Analytical methods are ignored, and 
the student is not discouraged by a formidable array of rules and 
formulas, but is given free range among abundant examples of literary 
workmanship. The book abounds in such exercises as will impel the 
student to think while he is learning to write, and he soon learns to 
choose between the right and wrong in linguistic art and expression. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


A Puzzite.—H. A. L., Chicago, sends this: ‘“ What do 
you use as the plural form of the name ‘ Louis’?” Answer— 
The question as asked is easy to answer. I have never used 
anything as such plural, and I do not remember that I have 
ever seen any such form. The question in its meaning is a 
puzzle. It is easy enough to say the word in the plural so 
that it can not be misunderstood, but it is not easy to find a 
written form for it. I can do no better than “ Louises,” and 
that is the only spelling possible for the plural of “ Louise.” 
Distinction would then have to depend on context. 

Many.— A. G. P., Anamosa, Iowa, asks: “Is ‘many’ 
used correctly in ‘many more people’?” Answer—It is a 
correct use of the word. The word is a somewhat unruly 


one; that is, it does not submit to the rules for its general 
class. It is essentially an adjective, but is frequently used 
like an adverb, as in the phrase questioned, although even 
here its adjectival or qualifying nature is easily seen if we read 
it, as it would also he legitimate to put it, “many people 
more.” But this latter way is not the conventional way 
of saying it. The expression questioned is so thoroughly 
conventional that it seems strange that any person should 
doubt it. 

Use or A Pronoun.—J. C. G., Traer, Iowa, writes: “Is 
the pronoun ‘her’ correctly used in the sentence, ‘ Mr. and 
Mrs. Brown are visiting her parents’? In printing such a 
sentence in a newspaper would you abbreviate the name if 
the pronoun were not used and write it ‘Mrs. B.’s parents,’ 
or would it be better spelled out?” Answer— No reasonable 
objection to the use of the pronoun seems possible. If it be 
said that its precedence by two nouns makes its propriety 
doubtful, as that may be the ground of the doubt, the answer 
is that the form of the pronoun determines which noun is its 
antecedent. That is, the person for whom it stands can only 
be the woman. If they visited the man’s parents, it would be 
equally correct to use “his.” If the name were used, it would 
be in much better taste to give it in full than to abbreviate. 


“ec 


GraMMAR.— John Earle, M.A., is author of a number of 
books on language, and the title of his latest work is “A 
Simple Grammar of English Now in Use.” He explains the 
title in the preface, and says some things worth repeating, as 
follows: “The leading of Nature teaches us that grammatical 
study should begin at the point where the use of speech is 
consciously apprehended by the young. That is to say, it 
should begin with language not as a fabric, but as the repre- 
sentation of thought. We will accordingly begin with the 
parts of speech, which are functions of thought, and from 
these we will proceed to the structure of the language in 
composition of prose and verse. Such is the office of gram- 
mar properly so called; all other uses of the term grammar 
are secondary and derivative. Herein lies the point of my 
title, ‘A Simple Grammar;’ which is to signify that it 1s 
grammar unmixed with philology. Grammar (prop- 
erly so called) is not a laboratory of induction and geferaliza- 
tion and demonstration» it does not seek to establish absolute 
laws, it only proposes some tentative rules subject to genera] 
approval, not concealing their liability to exception, but rather 
displaying this infirmity as of their very nature and interest 
and attraction; it has not the exactness of the physical 
sciences, and would lose all its value if it had; it rests upon 
the level of our simplest apprehensions, and in its growth 
it develops the likeness, not of science, but of art.” 

Some Errors IN TypeseTtInc.— We have received from a 
correspondent a piece of proof containing two comical errors, 
accompanied with the question, “ Could not a proofreader get 
up a good book on the ‘bulls’ and mistakes made by ‘ intelli- 
gent’ compositors?” The errors were “tomtones” and 
“unsell meanor.” Our readers may enjoy guessing what_they 
stand for. Of course any proofreader could fill a book with 
laughable errors made in setting type, but whether it would 
be “good” or not who shall say? It would probably have no 
good effect beyond affording a laugh or two to those who find 
nothing better to laugh at. But the matter has another side 
not so funny. It does not follow that even the compositor 
who set these nonsensical things deserves to have his intelli- 
gence sneered He may have been at a momentary loss 
in reading the words, and filled the space with meaningless let- 
ters, with full consciousness of their nonsense, but with the per- 
fectly legitimate and wise decision that less time would be lost 
in correcting than in studying out the words in the first place. 
If these things appeared in the published print it “would be 
to laugh” for everybody except the proofreader, who should 
be immediately discharged. Errors have always been and 
always will be made in typesetting; otherwise why have any 
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proofreaders? Moreover, it is simply inevitable that there 
should be some compositors who do not know as much as it 
is desirable for them to know; but there are also many who 
know more than some proofreaders. 

Bap ProoFrREADING.— Here is an apology for bad reading 
in a magazine of recent date: “The exceedingly poor and 
apparently careless proofreading is a source of great morti- 
fication to the editor. In fact, it nearly gives him an attack 
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- Run and get me them obituary notices, quick. 

Tue Devit — Dere’s anudder guess comin’ to you, pop. De foreman 
told me to dump de dead matter, an’ I trun ’em in de pot. See? 
— From One-Type-at-a-Time. 


MAKE-UP 


of nervous prostration as he looks over each number after it 
has come from the press. The editor is not entirely respon- 
sible for this condition of affairs. The printing is done at a 
large job office, and it is set up at the last moment. There 
is no time to have the proof corrected by the authors of the 
articles, and the proof reaches the editor at night to be 
returned in the morning. It is often nearly midnight before 
the editor, who usually works from sixteen to eighteen hours 
a day, can find time to look it over, and then it is very hastily 


done. There is no time to read the proof carefully, as it 
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would take two or three days of his spare time, hence many 
an error escapes the editor’s vigilance. The editor desires to 
thank several readers who have kindly offered to read the 
proof, but they reside too far from the office of publication to 
make it feasible. In the meantime we will try and do better.” 
The apology itself was printed with a number of typographical 
errors that any one should have corrected. But the most 
interesting point in it is the assumption that the errors are 
unavoidable because the writers can not have proofs to read. 
It is altogether likely that the chief trouble is in the printing- 
office; and arises from unwillingness to pay wages enough to 
secure a competent proofreader. The way to remedy such a 
state of affairs is to insist upon having good proofreading 
done in the printing-office, and to take the work elsewhere 
if it is not done. 





LIFE IS LIKE A PROOFSHEET. 


A proof taken from poorly set type was placed in our 
hands for correction recently, and on glancing at it, and 
observing the character of the work done, our first inclination, 
since we were in a hurry, was to take the galley, dash its con- 
tents on the floor, and have the matter set over again. But 
the thought occurred to us that in the galley were all the ele- 
ments necessary to make the proof show up clean and correct, 
providing they were carefully collected and placed in their 
proper relative positions. A wrong letter here would correct 
a misspelled word there, and so the process of compensation 
could go on until the whole was as it should be. 

Perhaps a few new letters would have to be supplied, per- 
haps a few elements now present would have to be rejected. 
But, in the main, all the material was there; all that was 
needed was a careful correction. The compositor had not 
been skilful enough to use correctly the material placed in his 
hands. Now a proof of this work is taken, the errors are 
pointed out, and he can atone for his mistakes by correcting 
them, at the same time learning that he was at fault, and at 
least showing what he can do in the revised proof presented. 

And this same line of thought should hold as good in the 
case of conduct of human beings as it does in the case of 
proofreading. There are elements of good, but they are so 
mingled with the evil or exerted to such an extent in the 
wrong direction that our life (the proof) does not really read 
well. But that does not signify that we are utterly useless. 
These elements of good can be collected and brought under 
proper influences, they can be supplemented where necessary, 
the bad can be rejected, and what we now have can be devel- 
oped to its best attainment. All this can be done, but the task 
is to do it. The proof can not be read so easily, the errors 
can not be corrected so quickly as in the illustration used 
above. Would that we could see our mistakes so clearly! 
But, after all, there can be a reorganization, a reformation, 
and during this process we can be constantly learning. — Ohio 
Penitentiary News. 





THINGS WRONGLY NAMED. 


Titmouse is a bird. 

Catgut is a sheepgut. 

Sealing-wax has no wax. 

Blind worms have eyes and can see. 

Rice paper is not made of rice or the rice plant. 

Kid gloves are not made of kid. 

German silver is not silver, nor of German manufacture, it 
having been made in China for centuries —Chicago Post. 





BEATS EVERYTHING. 

We get lots of good ideas from THE INLAND PRINTER, and 
“our boss” thinks we had better have it come to us regu- 
larly — it beats anything we get in that line— Free Press Pub- 
lishing Company, Corning, Towa. 
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BY WM. J. KELLY. 


Address all questions and specimens for this department to 
W. J. Kelly, 762a Greene avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PrRINTING.— See Process Engraving. 

_ Presswork.— By William J. Kelly. A manual of practice for 
aaa and pressroom apprentices. New enlarged edition. 
1.50. 

_THE Harmonizer.— By John F. Earhart, author of ‘The Color 
Printer.”” A book of great value to any printer who prints on tinted or 
colored stock. Cloth, $3.50. 

Tympan Gauce Sguare.— A handy device for instantly setting the 
gauge pins on a job press. Saves time and trouble. Made of trans- 
parent celluloid. Postpaid, 25 cents. 

: Tue THeEory or Overtays.— By C. H. Cochrane. A practical treat- 
ise on the correct method of' making ready half-tone cuts and forms of 
any kind for cylinder presses. Revised edition, 25 cents. 

Overtay Knire.— Flexible, with a keen edge, enabling the operator 
to divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs full length 
of handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 25 cents. 

Tue StoneMAn.— By C. W. Lee. Latest and most complete handbook 
on imposition; with full list of diagrams and schemes for hand and 
machine folds. Convenient pocket size. 155 pages, $1, postpaid. 

. PracticaL GuipE To Emsosstnc.— By James P. Burbank. Contains 
instructions for embossing by the various methods applicable to ordinary 
job presses, and much information ‘not hitherto accessible. 75 cents. 

A ConcitsE MANuAL oF PLaten Pressworx.— By F. W. Thomas. A 
thoroughly practical treatise covering all the details of platen presswork, 
for the novice as well as the experienced pressman. All the troubles 
met in practice and the way to overcome them are clearly explained. 32 
pages. Price, 25 cents. 


rint- 
loth, 


Tue holiday number of the Boys’ Industrial School Jour- 
nal, published at the school in Lancaster, Ohio, is before us; 
cover in green and red, with border representing holly leaves; 
inside pages in black, surrounded by a red border of rules. 
The composition and make-up of the journal are in keeping 
with former numbers of a year ago; but the presswork is 
very defective. Mr. Ralph E. Embrey is now editor and 
instructor of the printing class. To keep up to the standard 
of excellence set by the former editor (now dead), the pres- 
ent instructor should give special attention to the pressroom 
output. 

CLatms A Bic REecorD oN PrEssworK.— W. W. Southwick, 
of Binghamton, New York, writes: “I think that in the 
past year I have made an average higher than any other 
pressman in the country can boast of. It is as follows: Ona 
No. 4 Miehle, with Dexter folder, for the year beginning 
January 1 and ending December 31, 1904, 3,923,400 impres- 
average per week, 75,450 impressions; 


sions; average per 
day, 12,575; size of form, 19 by 33, printed from half-tone 
electrotypes. In this average I have not taken out time for 


make-ready, Saturday half-holidays in summer nor legal holi- 
days; only Sundays; nine hours constituting a day’s work.” 
This record was made in Dr. Kilmer & Co.’s establishment 
at Binghamton, New York. 

NEAT SpECIMENS.— From the Martin B. Brown Press, 
New York city, is sent a number of neat specimens of press- 
work, all the handiwork of Mr. Charles Kelly, son of the 
editor of this department. The specimens have been sent 
without comment. One of the leading characteristics of this 
workman’s productions, aside’ from strictest harmony in 
coloring, is absolute register. In this respect the samples 
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before us are faultless, as is also the letter-press. One of 
the specimens, a cover for the Artgravers’ Studio of New 
York, is especially beautiful. The cover is quarto size, of 
light buff stock, on which is printed a solid tint a shade 
darker, over which appears a neat engraved design in gold, 
red and brown-black, the title lettering being gold back- 
ground with brown-black outline. On the back of the cover is 
a rich design in red, gold and brown-black, representing an 
artist’s brush, across which is a monogram in solid red, in 
the center of it being the letters A. S. N. Y.; this being 
embellished by a griffin-like winged body in gold with brown- 
black outline. Other specimens in yellow, red, green, blue 
and dark brown show care and skill in handling. 


Harp or Sort Tympan?—J. S. H., of Detroit, Michigan, 
says: “I am running a two-color press and get very long 
runs on it; from seventy-five thousand to one hundred and 
fifty thousand sheets at a time. Now, I wish to know which 
would be the best—a good, hard tympan or a soft one?” 
Answer— A good, hard tympan by all means, provided the 
forms are made ready by bringing up to even height all matter 
and plates constituting the form. By doing so, not only will 
make-ready be easier and more lasting, but also uniform ink- 
ing and impression will be attained and wear reduced to the 
minimum. There can be only a small degree of wear on the 
form if the cylinder and bed are running in unison, and the 
impression solid and uniform. By the world “solid” we do 
not mean so strong as to emboss the sheet, but rather that 
both cylinder and bed be so set that only the difference of 
the sheet of paper may be necessary to take up the ink from 
the face of the form. Soft tympans can not be averaged up 
to the nicety of impression that hard ones can be, and the 
former dig into the surface of the form and thereby wear the 
type and plates. Resilience of impression is all very well 
when controlled, but is very destructive when left unbounded, 
as in the case of soft tympans. 


Too Mucu Tympan—H. W. H., of Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, says: “In working half-tones on any kind of stock, 
super or coated, with a hard packing, at the edge of the cut, 
where the cylinder first strikes the same, there is a wearing 
off of the cut about a quarter of an inch, but only on runs 
exceeding five thousand. I arh a beginner on a cylinder ‘press, 
having worked only one year on same. [f had worked nine 
years on platen press. The nature of the packing is as fol- 
lows: Pressboard ;* muslin «cover ; four sheets of manila — 
equal to 25 by 30=50 lb.; covering sheet — equal to 25 by 
30 = 90 lb.; one sheet 28 by 42— 50 lb.; M. R., and the top 
sheet. Please tell me if it fs the fault of myself or the press, 
and how to remedy the same. I make ready the cuts according 
to the method explained in THe INLAND PRINTER about one 
year ago, under the heading ‘Cylinder Presswork.’” Answer. 
— Your tympan appears to be all right in make-up, but perhaps 
you are carrying a sheet or more too much packing. (You did 
not state the make of press; do so in future.) Test the height 
of the bed bearers with a type-high gauge or a perfect metal 
type of over forty-eight points in size. Get the bearers right 
with this standard and underlay all cuts or other matter to 
type-height. When you have done this, discard one or more 
of the lighter weight tympan sheets and proceed to make-ready 
in the usual way. Keep in view, in all cases of make-ready 
on cylinder presses, the important fact that cylinder and bed 
must travel together. When that has been attained there will 
be little or no perceptible wear on the edges of cuts or type. 


Static ELectricity IN Paprer—E. S., Jr., of Manchester, 
Iowa, writes as follows: “I would like to ask you if there is 
any possible way to take the electricity out of common print 
stock? Each week we are troubled with electricity in the paper 
after we have run off our regular weekly, for it sticks to such 
an extent that we can not feed it into the folders. We have 
no patent print, and therefore run eight pages at home. We 
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think that, because of a poor press and heavy impression, the 
friction is so great that it causes electricity to such an extent 
that oftentimes we can not pull off a paper from the bunch 
without its tearing, so that it causes us to postpone folding 
until morning, and also causes us much delay.” Answer— 
The Portland Company, of Portland, Maine, have now an 
effective static electricity dissipator. This was lately invented 
by Mr. William H. Chapman, chief electrician of that com- 
pany. Three patents have been granted for the invention and 
cover all leading points. There have been a number of make- 


from a quarter to a half inch on its foundations, with a con- 
tinual knock as the impression passes over the form. It has 
caused me considerable trouble and delay, and when I have 
a rush order it is a matter of impossibility to make anything 
like good time on the press. When I'‘reduce the speed of the 
press to about twelve hundred per hour the noise and jump 
cease and the press runs in the smoothest manner. This 
press has been run about five years and has received the best 
of care. I have had several ‘expert pressmen’ try their 
hand, but all attempts to remedy the defects were futile. 1 











Photo by R. Henry Scadin, Sapphire, N. C. 


shifts for dispelling electricity, most of which have been 
noticed from time to time in this magazine. -The concern 
owning the new device claims a positive cure, and absolutely 
guarantees to remove every particle of trouble caused by 
electricity in stock. A number of large printing concerns 
have installed the new device, among which may be men- 
tioned Harper & Brothers, where the writer has seen it 
employed in the most satisfactory manner on high-grade 
papers; the Trow Publishing Company, the New York 
IVorld, the Curtis Publishing Company, R. R. Donnelley & 
Sons Co., ete. Their advertisement appears in THe INLAND 
PRINTER. 

Press Jumps.—E. R. Leonard, of Gainesville, Texas, 
writes: “I have considerable trouble with my book and job 
press when running at from eighteen hundred to two thou- 
sand impressions per hour; the press will invariably jump 





IN THE SAPPHIRE COUNTRY. 


have soaked the press plungers in neat’s-foot oil; kept them 
well oiled and as soft as possible all the time and readjusted 
them, but it has no effect whatever. I also want to obtain a 
book giving the names and parts of this machine, if possible.” 
Answer.— It is likely that you have the cylinder riding too 
hard on the bed bearers, in which case there would be noise 
and rebound when leaving the impression; or you may not 
have the plungers set to the speeds you may be running. Both 
these points deserve attention. Should the plungers be set 
for a twelve hundred an hour speed, it would not be wise to 
run the press up to eighteen hundred or two thousand with- 
out altering the gauges to conform thereto. For instance, 
let us take a No. 8, four-roller, two-revolution press, size of 
bed 38 by 55 inside of bearers, and set the plungers so that 
the gauges will indicate, for a speed of twelve hundred per 
hour, forty-five pounds; now, to run up to a speed of eighteen 
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hundred per hour, the plungers should be set so that the 
gauges would indicate seventy-five pounds, the back plungers 
in each case to be five pounds less than the front ones. The 
book from which these facts have been taken is entitled 
“Problems of Pressmanship,’ and is issued by the C. B. 
Cottrell & Sons Company, New York, price $1. The book is 
not intended to teach pressmanship, but it is a very valuable 
work, nevertheless. If the cylinder is riding too hard on the 
bed bearers, it should be set higher, the bearers regulated to 
type-height and the tympan packing made to conform to the 
changed conditions of the press. Bolt down the frames of 
the press firmly to the flooring of your pressroom. 

A BEAuTIFUL New ZEALAND WEEKLY.— Mr. J. V. Price, 
in charge of the pressrooms of the Christchurch Press Com- 
pany, Limited, Christchurch, New Zealand, sends a copy of 
“New Zealand Illustrated,” forming the Christmas number 
of the Weekly Press for 1904. He writes: “This number 
was printed on two-revolution machines (average run thirteen 
hundred an hour). I make ready all forms in the same way as 
I described to you in my former letter and used our patent 
overlay process on the forms.” The number contains a mag- 
nificent array of pictures and colored plates. High-class 
original artist work, the very choicest of photographs and the 
acme of half-tone engraving, combined with tasteful lithog- 
raphy, serve to produce an effect in illustrated journalism 
seldom seen and certainly not outclassed here or abroad. 
Indeed, the excellence of illustration, text and execution is 
wonderful and almost beyond belief as the product of New 
Zealand exclusively. Four presentation plates, named below, 
are given with this number: “A Warm Day,” by Mr. C. F. 
Goldie, who, as a student of Maori peculiarities, has made a 
colonial reputation. (This picture was reduced and produced 
in black in our February number.) Mr. W. A. Bauring’s 
picture of “Love at First Sight,” and the other, entitled 
“ Antics in the Antarctic,” are masterpieces. Then there is 
“Our Girl,’ and a two-page picture in colors, entitled 
“Maoris of the Wanganui,” and last, but not least, “ Washing 
Day at Whaka.” These pictures should please the most criti- 
cal. Aside from these, however, the number of half-tone 
illustrations seems to cover the whole colony and reveal a 
wealth of beauty almost incredible. Especially must we com- 
mend the excellent presswork shown on the entire number, 
which is almost a volume in size. 


StrEAKS.— J. F., of Boston, Massachusetts, has sent a 
specimen printed in red—the ground color to a two-color 
half-tone portrait— which shows a light streak about three- 
quarters of an inch from the leaving end of the plate, the 
plate being 9%4 by 10% inches. The light streak is most per- 
ceptible on the solid field of the engraving. He writes as fo!- 
lows: “Will you kindly give me your opinion in regard to 
the cause of the streak you will see in the half-tone tint- 
plate? This streak did not appear on a full-bodied, soft, half- 
tone, colored ink, nor black; but, having run short of ink, I 
could not match this color, so I sent a sample to a local ink- 
maker. When I received the color and put it on press, I had 
a half-dozen streaks and the ink lay on in a mushy and 
motley way. I tried various schemes, even to setting rollers 
lighter and heavier, besides lowering speed and putting mag- 
nesia in the color, in hopes of help. I finally had to sacrifice 
the hue and then added a quantity of full-bodied (deeper) 
half-tone red. By running a very light quantity of ink, I 
succeeded in running off the job with the streak only slightly 
visible to a critical eye. The engraved plate was mounted on 
a wooden base and was made of zinc. I did everything in the 
line of make-ready on a four-roiler press, using a new and 
hard tympan. A _ chocolate-brown color-plate covered the 
red one in essential places, so the job passed ‘O. K.’ I fre- 
quently have trouble with streaks in plates as described, par- 
ticularly with inks where there is much green or white, when 
the inks are supplied by the local inkmaker, although I seldom 
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have trouble when I mix my own inks, which are made for 
half-tone work by a New York house. What is the cause of 
some inks printing in streaks and ‘piling’ on press? The 
local inkmaker says the remedy is boiled oil. That I have 
tried, but with no benefit’ His ink has more the consistency 
of paint than that of others previous to introducing boiled oil, 
so I surmise his inks are not suitable for this class of work. 
It is not well to reduce inks too much, because they will then 
print sloppy and muddy.” Answer.— The cause of streak on 
your sample at the place indicated is doubtless in a measure 
due to the “pull” on the sheet at that point. You will 
observe that it does not extend to the lighter parts. Often- 
times irregular pressure on the grippers will produce streaks 
on solid forms; that is, some of them being set tighter than 
others, when they should be uniform along the entire hold on 
the sheet. One of your grippers — the lower one — shows this 
variation, and that one gripper helps to hold the sheet longer 
to the cylinder than the others, for a space almost infinitesi- 
mal in duration, but sufficient to give a certain degree of 
“ swing” to the sheet as it is taken from the form, thus giving 
the color a “dragged” appearance. Thinly reduced inks, or 
inks carried in a sloppy way to the form, will certainly aug- 
ment the liability to streaks. To cover solid forms in a solid 
manner, inks should be free-working and full of color. They 
should be carried merely to the point where they will produce 
full color —no more. Most of the streaky printing that comes 
to us is the result of tampering with inks by inexperienced 
persons. To be a competent mixer of inks, one should fully 
understand the different ingredients employed in formule, the 
most important of which is often the varnish and drier. Your 
finished print is meritorious and does not show any signs of 
streak. Taken all together, the presswork is clean, sharp and 
well colored, showing that you are a pressman. 





DALLAS AS A PRINTING-TRADE CENTER. 


Dallas, Texas, “points with pride” to a remarkable 
increase within the last few years in the magnitude of her 
interests engaged in the printing and allied trades. The 
Texas Banker publishes an article on the subject which makes 
a very creditable showing for Dallas, and one full of interest 
for the trade. 

Less than three years ago, states the writer of this article, 
the entire output of the lithographing, printing and manufac- 
turing stationery houses in Dallas was insufficient to supply 
the demands of her own people. Since then, so greatly have 
investments in printing plants increased at that point, the 
enlarged facilities of Dallas have enabled her to meet the 
demands, not of Texas alone, but of a scope of territory 
embraced within a radius of seventeen hundred miles from the 
city, and covered by the operations, extending into many States, 
of a small army of traveling salesmen directed from Dallas 
as a center. 

The sum of $1,500,000 is said to be now invested in the 
manufacturing stationery and printing trade in Dallas, exclu- 
sive of amounts invested in machinery and supply houses and 
the wholesale paper trade. Were the concerns engaged in the 
latter lines of business taken 
into account, Dallas claims that 
she could show an_ invest- 
ment total approximating two 
millions. Over four thousand 
persons in Dallas, or one- 
nineteenth of the entire pop- 
ulation, draw their livelihood 
from one branch or another 





of these industries; while 

the wages paid out amount 

to more than $1,000,000 an- 

nually, or about $83,000 a “* 4 MORNING DAILY.” 
month. — National Advertiser. 




















Contributions of practical value are solicited for this depart- 
ment. Remittances will be made for acceptable articles on 
receipt of manuscript. Address, The Inland Printer Company’ 
Chicago. 


CONCERNING THE CAPITALS “H” AND “K” IN TEXT TYPES. 


Highly artistic and admirably suited to manifold purposes 
as are the many text type-faces now issuing from the type- 
foundries, there is objection from some business sources to 
the use of the capitals “H” and “K” in the present round 
design (especially the “H,” because it is used the more). 
The objection comes principally from those whose firm name 
contains an “H” as 


Che R. G. G. Steel Laundry 


To the average business man, who has long been accus- 
tomed to seeing the firm name set in what he considers the 
more sensible and practical type-faces of the roman and old- 
style type, the use of the round capital “H” in Old English, 
Tudor Black and Bradley is not relished. Consequently, 
these fashionable type-faces, that have probably been pur- 
chased with a view to pleasing our practical customer, are 
thrown, as far as he is concerned, into disuse. 

If we explain, in the effort to bring him to see it from our 
view-point, that these type styles are artistic creations and very 
popular at present, and that the style of any particular letter 
could not be changed with propriety, he will thunder: “Then 
don’t use that style of letter in my work. Don’t want it.” 

Therefore, if the typefounder would codperate with the 
printer in endeavoring to please the customer by supplying a 
square “H™” in text letters, in addition to the present round 
design, the value of these types would be materially enhanced, 
and undoubtedly much general good would result. 

An ingenious compositor, in endeavoring to please a cus- 
tomer whose objection to the use of the round “H” in 
Bradley was vigorous in the extreme, “invented” a very 
presentable-looking square “H” by placing the capitals “I” 
together, connecting them and thus forming the 
This rendered the firm name 


and: 5?’ 
“HH” with shoemaker’s wax. 


George B. Hurd § Company 
George B. Hurd § Company 


to some eyes highly pleasing in comparison to its rather crude 
appearance when the round “H” was employed. This was 
admitted by the customer to be a great improvement and, 
although imperfect, it was readily accepted. The Inland Type- 
foundry overcame this defect, if defect it may be called, in the 
St. John series, which is similar in appearance to Bradley. 

The square capital “H” has recently been added to the 
Tudor Black series by some typefoundries: 


byslip Hano & Company 


Why can not a capital “K” of similar design be added to 
this popular letter? 

To the practical business mind, that relentless judge, the 
decided improvement of the square capital “H” in text types 
over the round design is apparent. If he contends that it 
enhances the appearance of a line where an “H” is employed 
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and renders text type-faces in general more adaptable to 
modern business uses, would it not be profitable to both type- 
founder and printer to adopt his suggestion in the matter? 

1 DR | Shamed 


THE LYING JOB TICKET. 


Ostensibly, the purpose of the job ticket is to enable one 
to tell at a glance how the profits on a finished job compare 
with the estimate, but what can it profit a job printing-office 
proprietor in having his workmen work by ticket if the figures 
thereon lie? 

In many jobrooms, especially those that are not well 
equipped, the job ticket is a bane to the conscientious work- 
man. He is ever fearful that he may be called to account for 
having taken longer to do a job than the foreman or pro- 
prietor, as the case may be, considered necessary. It may 
have been, as is frequently the case, through no fault of his 
own. In all probability the time spent in the search for 
material has taken a very large percentage of the extra time, 
but he dare not put this on the job ticket lest he be accused of 
“ soldiering,” making this an excuse for so doing. Conse- 
quently, he must—or rather he frequently believes he must 
—strike an average. That is, if, for instance, he is given a 
bill-head that would ordinarily require forty-five minutes to 
set, but through lost time in searching for material or other 
causes it has taken fifty-five, ‘he puts down forty-five and 
averages on the next job, which may be an envelope corner 
that he may set in ten minutes, but puts down twenty. 

More vitality, time and ingeriuity are thus spent in a week 
in trying to cheat the job ticket than would ordinarily be 
required to well execute many jobs. If many criminals could 
devote but one-half of their science and daring to legitimate 
endeavor they would, in all probability, rank among earth’s 
shining lights, and so it is with the job-ticket “ juggler.” 

The writer was employed in a jobroom where, out of a 
total of fifteen job tickets submitted every night, it was an 
extreme rarity that one ever told the whole truth. The time 
on one job was made to dovetail into another to a nicety, 
and so deftly was the dovetailing done that neither foreman 
nor proprietor suspicioned that the jobbers were dishonest. 
The style of ticket used here was a daily time sheet, recording 
the name of the job and the time it consumed in the setting. 
This style of ticket was adopted after it had been discovered 
that the ticket-with-every-job system gave the jobber an 
opportunity to too freely display his Ananias propensities (of 
which it was found but few jobbers were entirely devoid), 
because a record of his entire day’s labor could be obtained 
only at great cost. These tickets, or time sheets, were dis- 
tributed among the workmen every morning, to be returned 
filled out at night. Instead of being filled out as each job 
was set, the time consumed on a job was placed on a separate 
slip of paper and the dovetailing done as the day wore on, 
the job ticket proper being made out at fifteen minutes before 
quitting time each night. At this time the jobroom resembled 
a bookkeeping establishment rather than a composing-room. 

The amount of trouble that is caused by the lying job 
ticket can scarcely be estimated. It undoubtedly causes the 
employer to make false estimates, and the resultant Joss is 
obvious. The loss of time in making out the job ticket and 
the exhaustive labor spent in endeavoring to cheat it must 
also be taken into consideration. A lie renders a job ticket 
worse than useless, and, consequently, the time spent upon it 
an irreparable loss. 

Where the job ticket is used, then, the employer should 
encourage his employees to tell the truth. This can best be 
done by supplying needed material, then exacting it of them. 
Since the value of the ticket depends on this great essential, 
the jobber should work conscientiously and place upon the 
ticket the exact time that the job has consumed, keeping a 
record of lost time separately, so that if the time should be 
questioned it can be accounted for in black and white. It is 
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well, in many instances, that the question of lost time be 
brought to the attention of the foreman or proprietor, as such 
procedure may result in the purchase of new material where it 
is sorely needed and more attention being given to distribu- 
tion, thus lightening the jobber’s labors and removing a cause 
for lying. 

In some offices it is noticed that the chief object of the job 
ticket is an indirect method of getting out of a workman all 
that is possible without actually driving him. If, however, 
this much to be desired end can not be had without resorting 
to such unreasonable methods, the laborer is unworthy of his 
hire. It would be well to eliminate this deplorable feature if 
we would remove an incentive to lie. PF. EF. 


TIMELY SUGGESTIONS FOR THE JOB COMPOSITOR. 


The practice that is in vogue in many job printing-offices 
of having certain jobs designed and laid out before placing in 
the hands of the job compositor, thus depriving him of his 
most glorious labor, is suggestive that there may be something 
wrong with the working methods of job compositors as a 
whole, though some contend that it is a step forward in the 
onward march of progress in printerdom. Observation war- 
rants the assertion, however, that it is practiced merely on 
account of the economy of the method. A gigantic effort is 
being made to reduce operating expenses in the jobroom. 

No doubt many of us have seen a laborious job simplified 
at the request of the customer, he having proclaimed it “too 
fancy.” The jobber is dumfounded, and wonders “ where the 
customer’s taste lies, anyhow.” The employer, though he 
may commend what may be an admirable piece of work and 
artistic, grieves none the less because of the loss of valuable 
time. 

Now, opinions differ as to how a job should be set. This 
accounts for much of the trouble. It is to be regretted that 
in many instances the customer does not come to a full reali- 
zation of his conception of how it should be'set until a proof 
of the jobber’s conception of it is submitted to him. Then he 
often proceeds to demolish the structure and rebuild it accord- 
ing to his own ideas, which is no fault of the jobber, and the 
customer should be required to pay for it. 

It is to guard against such contingencies as this that the 
type-designer is employed. His art is not alone that of draw- 
ing type-designs—this is indeed a comparatively small por- 
tion of his work — but in studying the customer’s whims and 
wishes with a view to having a job set in the beginning as he 
would have it set, thus saving time and labor. 

A study of the methods of many good job compositors 
indicates that they are not lacking in ability as designers in 
type, for, as a rule, it is from the ranks of these that the type- 
designer is chosen, but that many ignore even the expressed 
wishes of the customer in order to satisfy their own craving 
for highly decorative work. In some cases this is a result 
of keen rivalry between jobbers, and as long as this state of 
things continues the tribe of specialists that we are pleased to 
term type-designers will increase. No power can prevent it. 

If, however, the jobber would study his customer, if it lies 
in his power to do so, and in doing special work ask for 
instructions in the absence of them, submitting pencil designs 
of a job in the event of the customer being at a loss to know 
just exactly what he wants, thereby aiding him in reaching a 
decision, the need for specialists in type-designing would of a 
surety diminish. 

The job compositor who has a thought for his employer’s 
profits will, in the absence of definite instructions, set a job 
as simply and effectively as possible. Note how simple in 
design and construction are many of the best and what we are 
pleased to consider the most up-to-date specimens of job- 
printing. Compare these with those upon which a wealth of 
labor has been expended, and it will no doubt dawn upon you, 
if you are a good jobber, how lamentably ludicrous and costly 
much of the latter is. Dissipate the idea that a job in order 


to be artistic must be laborious. In the general run of work 
the less labored the job the more artistic and pleasing, pro- 
viding it displays the handiwork of a student of his art, and 
the more profitable it is to the employer. The jobber should 
bear in mind that the practical business man is usually content 
if that which he may be advertising is effectively put before 
the populace. 

It is in the matter of decoration that many job compositors 
most flagrantly err. We see many examples of otherwise fine 
typography in which type expression is lost in a maze of 
ornamentation and decoration. The average customer does 
not object to decoration if employed with discretion. But he 
wants the type to stand out clear and distinct. Embellish- 
ment is regarded by him as a necessary adjunct, permitted in 
a small degree because it is popular and pleasing to the aver- 
age eye, causing the gaze to linger. Where he does not 
believe that it serves this purpose, he will blue-pencil all 
superfluous decoration. The type must predominate over 
ornamentation. There are, of course, exceptions to this rule, 
but if the jobber wishes to indulge in highly decorative job 
composition it should be only at the orders of the customer 
to “make something out of it.” 

In the absence of these orders, if, after you have designed 
a job, you find that it is more or less complicated and much 
time would be consumed in the setting of it, try to plan a 
different method whereby the desired effect can be obtained 
by simpler methods to save time. We should always bear in 
mind that the job compositor who plans to save time rather 
than to expend it unnecessarily is the most appreciated. The 
composing-room is the one place in the modern printing-office 
where time-savers are urgently needed. 

In drawing a design, then, try to control your pencil. You 
can put superfluous labor in a drawing with comparative ease, 
but to put it in type means labor for which the average cus- 
tomer is decidedly unwilling to pay. The job compositor who 
thinks the quickest, who has studied his calling and knows its 
technic, who is practical as well as artistic, who hits the bull’s- 
eye oftenest with the least labor, is the most successful. He 
forgets himself in the effort to be profitable to his employer 
and to please the customer, and this is what brings results. 
The happiness of labor for him lies in endeavoring to bring 
about this desired end. With him simplicity makes for art 
and effectiveness and he accomplishes much. It is he who will 
aid in keeping the work of type-designing in the composing- 
room. F. F. Turner. 





A WANT AD. 





GOOD, STRONG PORTER WANTED. 
— National Advertiser. 





HOT SCOTCH. 


The genial editor of The Wizard met a canny burgess one 
day who saluted him thus: “Hullo! Mr. Wizard, hoo’s yer 
paperie gettin’ on?” “Oh! excellently, sir, excellently!” 
“ Ay, ay! ye’ll get a wheen o’ funny things tae pit in, no?” 
“Oh, yes, plenty!” said the beaming editor. “Juist that, no! 


But hoo di ye no pit them in, than?” 
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Under this head will appear each month suggestive analysis 
and criticism of reproduced and reset specimens of job com- 
position, answers to queries and notes of general interest to 
job-printers. Address all communications and specimens for 
criticism in this department to The Inland Printer Company, 
Chicago. 

Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to ali 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 

Mopern Letrerpress Desicns.— A collection of designs for job com- 
position from the British Printer. 60 cents. 

LecTuRES FOR APPRENTICES.— Reprinted from THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Comprises General Work, Commercial Work and Stonework. 56 pages, 
fully illustrated, 25 cents. 

THe StoneMAN.— By C. W. Lee. Latest and most complete handbook 
on imposition; with full list of diagrams and schemes for hand and 
machine folds. Convenient pocket size. 155 pages, $1, postpaid. 

Art Bits.— A collection of proofs selected from odd issues — half- 
tones, three-color prints, engravers’ etchings, etc.— neatly mounted on 
harmonious mats of uniform size, twenty-five selections in a portfolio. 
Price $1, postpaid. 

TITLE (PAGES. — By Theodore Low 
series on “ The Practice of Typography.’ 
re andpoints — Historical, Practical and Critical. 

Cloth, 12mo0, 485 pages, $2. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY COVER-DESIGNS.— Contains essays on cover- 
designing by well-known experts, and many specimens of modern covers, 
printed in colors, on different kinds and shades of color stock. <A beauti- 
ful piece of typography. $5, prepaid. 

PLAIN Printinc Types.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. First vol- 
ume of the series on ** The Practice of Typography.”’ <A treatise on the 
processes of typemaking, the point system, the names, sizes, styles and 
prices of plain printing types. Cloth, 1r2mo, 403 pages, $2. 

THe PrincipLes or Destcn.— By Ernest Allan Batchelder, instructor 
Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, California. Handsomely printed 
and illustrated. Indispensable to the artistic job compositor, as expound- 
ing the underlying principles of decorative design and typography. 250 
pages; cloth, $3. 

Correct Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Second volume 
of the series on ** The Practice of Typography.” A treatise on spelling, 
abbreviations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and numerals, 
italic and capital letters, notes, etc., with observations on punctuation 
and proofreading. Cloth, 12mo, “na pages, $2. 

Mopvern Boox Composition.— Theodore Low De Vinne. Fourth 
volume of the series on ** The Pr fo Pla of Typography.” <A thoroughly 
comprehensive treatise on the mechanical details of modern book compo- 
sition, by hand and machine, including valuable contributions on Lino- 
type operating and mechanism. Cloth, 12mo, 477 pages, $2. 

Hints on Imposition.— By T. B. Williams. This book is a thor- 
oughly reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in 
addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with 
concise instructions which may be readily understood. Several chapters 
are devoted to “making” the margins, and this feature alone is well 
worth the price of the book. Full leather, 4 by 6 inches, flexible. $1. 

PoRTFOLIO OF SPECIMENS OF PrintING.— The second of the series, 
composed of a wide range of commercial work in pure typography, 
designed to show the maximum of effectiveness at the minimum of time 
and expense. Printed on loose leaves and comprises examples of plain 
and color printing; also a demonstration of the relationship between_the 
size of the half-tone screen and various grades of paper. This portfolio 
is espe v1 ally recommended to students and ambitious printers. Price, $1, 
postpaic 


De Vinne. Third volume of _ the 
Treats the subject from three 
Copiously illustrated. 


Tone is a synonym for inflection. Black and white are the 
various tones between these two 
are productive of phases of expression, through modulation, 
and are, therefore, possessed of everything that supplies 
physical feature to design. Colors are but tones of another 
kind. They possess the identical qualities of lights, grays and 
darks in the making of expression, and they are, like these, in 
accordance with the resemblance the tone bears to some color 
found in the spectrum. It requires but little study to discern 
that tone, whether it be in color schemes or darks and lights, 
is the primary creator of countenance, and that the artistic 


extremes of contrast, and the 
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merits of design depend solely upon the correct modulation 
or association of tones. The use of tones of gray or of color 
requires more skill and more knowledge of the principles of 
art than the mere use of ‘black and white. The use of cor- 
rect tones of color enters primarily into the production of 
pleasing effects in such a design as Fig. 1. Therein the print- 
ing is done in black with every alternate square of the decora- 
tion in: olive. Admitting that this specimen is well arranged 
typographically, then the tones are surely at fault. On the 
other hand, if the colors are a well-chosen combination, then 
the typographical arrangement is in error. Technically, here 
is but a single tone. The type being in black, with black 
predominating in the ornamentation, creates a feeling of same- 
ness—a gray tone throughout. The tone of the lettering 
conforms closely to the tone of the decoration, and there is 
absolutely no contrast between the two. If decoration does 
not appeal to artistic taste, then it has been wilfully created. 
Admitting that this cover is purely of a decorative nature, 
and that the question of emphasis does not enter into the motif, 
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FIG. 2. 


or from the standpoint of 


commercial 
utility, then, truly, the type-face is large enough, heavy enough, 


from a standpoint, 
and altogether appropriate. The utilitarian value of this title 
is of such little consequence that even its elimination would 
not be improper, provided that it were stamped on the back- 
bone of the book. But the title is there—it as not been 
eliminated. Therefore, some sort of contrast is desirable 
from an artistic point of view. This would be secured by 
printing the title, as now arranged, in bright red; or, without 
deviating from the present color scheme, by using type two 
or three sizes larger. In Fig. 2, 
a reset example, two pleasing 
tones are attained — contrasting 
and yet not antagonistic. And 
now, presuming further, that 
the title in Fig. 2 were in a 
deep brown and the decoration 
in light green, the tones would 
be still more decided. Fig. 3 
is yet another disposition, show- 
ing the value of contrasting 
designs in decoration. This 
example consists of typework, 
and a stock cut is used for the 
decorative panel. On page 5 of 
the Inland Printer Technical 
School type insert is an orna- 
mented initial C that shows the 
artistic value of this theory of 























contrasting tones as applied to pure design. Fig. 4 has all the 
features of correctly contrasting tones —the proper proportion 
of white, just the right tone of color applied to the border 
(light olive), and _ pleasing 
type-faces of the right weight, 
well arranged. Principles 
that are altogether correct 
are also observed in the rela- 
tionship of the panels, in that 
the interior panel is in har- 
mony with the proportions 
of the border. This last is 
an important principle of de- 
sign, and is better described 
by Ernest A. Batchelder, in- 
structor in the Manual Arts, 
Throop Polytechnic Institute, 
Pasadena, California, who 
says: “So let us simplify 
matters and say that by good 
proportions, whether  con- 
structive or apparent, whether 
in a house, on the page of a 
book, or in the formation of 
a single letter, we mean 
measure harmony, the means 
hy which varying quantities may be so related as to be agree- 
able to the eye.” 

“To ADORN a wall.’ That suggested wall-paper. It 
aroused a decorative mood —a desire to illustrate the sub- 
ject, which resulted in the wall-paper border in Fig. 5. Here 
is one result of a weakness —a disease, as it were —and it is 
traceable among many specimens of printing that come to this 
department. In some instances, the faintest suggestion within 
a catch-phrase, or the name of some article of manufacture, is 
cause for the construction of illustrations with borders and 
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TAXIDER- Ball, Taxidermist, has just com- 
am LORNE BALL MIST menced business at the corner of 


Armit and Second Streets, Fort 
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FIG. 5. FIG. 6. 


rules. Now it is a hatter’s business card, containing a hat made 
with rules; now a foundry letter-head with an improvised iron 
fence border; a brass rule monument on a memorial card, 
and innumerable other time-consuming devices. One would 
imagine this to be an age of hieroglyphics and picture-writing. 
Charles Dickens created “Thomas Gradgrind,” that hard- 
headed fossil, with his storehouse of facts — facts, nothing but 
facts — who measured everything with a fact and an unalter- 
able set of rules. It was he that would have everything illus- 
trated with a fact, and absolutely objected to anything in art 
that was not based on a fact. He would have no designs in the 
carpets that could not be there in fact and that could not be 
walked upon in fact. It is this “ Thomas Gradgrind” of the 
stick and rule that illustrates and decorates everything with 
representations of cold, horny facts. A fact —a fearful fact — 
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is morbidly illustrated 

in Fig. 7, the reverse 

side of the personal 

card of a_ traveling \ 6) 
evangelist. The fal- 
lacy of overornamen- a 

tation, of wanton and “The wages of sin is death.” 
meaningless decora- 

tion, of difficult and 

costly construction, Fi 
has been illustrated in 

one way or the other in nearly every issue of THE INLAND 
Printer. Simplicity is the soul of effective display. Give 
type plenty of chance to talk, give it elbow room, give it 
breathing space—don’t smother it with sham _ devices. 
Neither let too many orators talk at once — you will confuse 
the audience. Preserve order and observe parliamentary laws 
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Cc. Hh. WHPrEMOUSE 


CHAIRMAN PRESS, PUBLICITY AND PROMOTION COMMITTER 


Crittenden County Commercial Club 


win 
LOUVISVILLE-MARION MINING CO. 


COMMODORE MINING COMPANY. MARION, KY. 


Fic. 8. 


by allowing but one speaker on the floor at a time. One thing 
said at a time, and that said well, is the essence of a good 
advertisement and of good display in general. In Fig. 6 the 
catch-phrase, “To adorn a wall,” has the floor, and it leads 
one on, smoothly, without any interruption, to all the other 
facts of the announcement. 

In Fig. 8 the question of applying emphasis to the proper 
line figures most prominently. It is a matter of proprietary 
right, and this seems to be vested in C. H. Whitehouse, rather 
than in the Crittenden County Commercial Club. The card 
is designed to say, “I am C. H. Whitehouse, and I am (sec- 


Cc. H. WHITEHOUSE 


CHAIRMAN PRESS, PUBLICITY ANDO 
PROMOTION COMMITTEE 


CRITTENDEN COUNTY COMMERCIAL CLUB 
MARION, KENTUCKY 


with 
LOUISVILLE-MARION MINING COMPANY 
COMMOOORE MINING COMPANY 


FIG. 9. 


ondarily) chairman of a committee of the Crittenden County 
Commercial Club.” If copy were oftener read over in this 
light, it would be an easy matter to settle this question of 
emphasis. It is not necessary to conform to vogue or con- 
ventional forms of arrangement in cards of this kind. It is 
more a matter of taste, and in this instance centering all the 
lines supplies symmetry. A resetting is shown in Fig. 9. 
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PHRASEOLOGY and typographical arrangement are first cous- 
ins. They go hand in hand toward the make-up of good 
printing. Both of these have been neglected in Fig. 10. The 
four phrases subordinate to the heading are hackneyed and 
they are practically repetitions. “General mercantile print- 
ing” covers, in three words, all that is said in regard to the 
products of the house. “Established 1901” should not be 
made to balance with the manager’s name. They are distinct 
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FIG. Io. 


ESTABLISHED 1901 


Guy a Printing Company 


GUY A. FAWCETT, MANnaGcerR 


Gen a  — tiles Printing | 


PRICES ANDO SAMPLES ON APPLICATION 


BEVERLY, OHIO | 


FIG. 11. 


and require distinctive treatment. The ornament should be 
omitted. There is no objection to the type selection, and a 
roman of this kind would look equally well if arranged as in 
Fig. 11. 

A PRINTER’S stationery should represent his very best 
effort, and something a little above the ordinary will not be 
amiss in his letter-head. The endeavor is apparent in Fig. 
12, but results are wofully lacking. The double arrangement, 
with the long and short line to the left and a contorted panel 
mixture on the right, demonstrates a confusion of motives in 
type-design. A letter-head made up of rules and panels 
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brown —are used in the original setting, and this, on pink 
paper, makes entirely too great a variety of colors to be 
effective. The copy has been altered in the reset examples by 
striking out “all kinds of” in two instances. This antiquated 
catch-line appears in three places in Fig. 12. Fig. 14 is a 
more conservative conception of the same letter-head. 
INAPPROPRIATE type-faces and unbalanced display have 
destroyed a desirable tone of refinement in Fig. 15. Invita- 
tions and programs are usually of a genteel class of printing, 
requiring conservatism in the selection of faces and restraint 
in their disposition. This theory of appropriateness in the 
application of types should be observed only to such a degree 
as good judgment dictates, and it is not meet to say broadly, 
in the old-fashioned way, that a blacksmith’s card should go 
in very heavy gothic, a milliner’s stationery must be set in 
script, the display of a lumber dealer’s letter-head should be 
set in that old-fashioned rustic type wherein the letters are 
made up of limbs of trees, etc. But there is a degree of 
appropriateness, the use of which comes to one naturally after 
a careful study of what is right in display. Fig. 15 is too 
coarse for the purpose, to say the least— white space is 
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FIG. 13. 


should be composed in the shape of some fixed design, with 
all of the details carried out harmoniously and in unison. 
Fig. 13 is an excellent example, adapted to printing in three 
colors with the use of tint-blocks. Suggestions for these are 
a purple-tinted background for the long exterior panel, gold 
bronze for the interlacing scroll border and the balance of the 
job printed in black. Four colors—red, black, green and 
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encroached upon —and the peculiar stepped style of the four 
lines in the center destroys natural balance. The border is 
noticeably out of place. Fig. 16 is a corrected setting of the 
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Printing Department 
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FIG. 15. FIG. 16. 


LirTLeE infelicities have destroyed the good qualities of an 
excellent letter-head (Fig. 17). By merely removing all the 
ornaments and the underscoring there would be a marked 
transformation. In fact, the heading would be good. It is 
usually understood that a business letter emanates from the 
office of the house using such official form of heading. It is 


WM. DHEWS, JR., Sacre Tamas. THEO LEUMANN. Vice Paner. « Vers tes 


The Morgan ‘bity Inprovement ‘6o., Ld, 


dee Factory and Slectic Work.. 
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and it is a form that has long since vanished from good sta- 
tionery. Fig. 18 is another view of the same heading. 

Fic 19 is a typographical curiosity. The same old fallacy 
of meaningless decoration is apparent. Then, again, the 
peculiar application of emphasis has destroyed a good phrase 
and the possibilities of a neat title. “Your” is indeed an 
odd word to pick out and emphasize in such an extraordinary 
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The First 
, The First 
National Bank, 
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Falls Creek, a. 
Dan Commenced business 
SEPTEMBER Sept. 16, 1902 
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B.A. Lane, President J. A. Piller Dice- [President 
3. A. Miller, Hice- President D. f. Dennison » Cashier 
BT. Dennison, -  - Cashier 
Fic. 21. FIG. 22. 
manner. It is neither novel from an advertising standpoint 


nor does it arouse curiosity. In a word, it is “flat.” “ Office 
stationery” is more susceptible to display, or even the three 
words, “What about your” might arouse a feeling of curi- 
osity. The concise and effective way to dispose of a line of 
this kind is illustrated in Fig. 20. 

THE same principles governing design in architecture can 
be fittingly applied to typography. It would be scarcely 
proper to affiliate the Grecian and Roman styles of architec- 
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MORGAN CITY, LA. 
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hardly probable that a business man would write it in his 
wood-shed, and even if he did, it would be of no consequence 
to the addressee. For this reason “ office of” is superfluous, 


ture in the same building. 
squared-up effect with the “long-and-short-line” idea in the 
same page is equally unbecoming. While this faulty arrange- 
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ment is noticeable in Fig. 21, it is scarcely as prominent as a 
few other defects. The idea of spacing the text-line abnor- 
mally to secure a break in the inside panel is ill-conceived. 
The equilibrium of margins is disturbed and the character of 
the line lost. The line at the top is rather of more importance 
than Fig. 21 would convey. Type of a size larger secures 
correct emphasis, and at the same time eliminates the unde- 
sirable letter-spacing. See Fig. 22. 

TYPE INSERT OF THE INLAND PRINTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 

The colors of this month’s insert are Persian orange and 
black. The scheme has been chosen to show the correct pro- 
portions and the proper division of matter when these two 
colors are used. It is only in exceptional cases that a line of 
type looks well in red. It is preferable, and enhances the 
artistic value of composition, to use red only on ornaments 
and rules, and sparingly at that. On account of the decided 
and strong contrast between these two colors, the percentage 
of red should be reduced to a minimum. There is no fixed rule 
“that regulates the amount to be used of a certain color when 
it is associated with other tones. Esthetic taste dictates the 
ratio. Be it said, however, that the more decided the contrast 
between two colors, the less should be the quantity of the 
lively —the “flashy”’—hue and the greater should be the 
predominance of the somber tone. If the colors are of almost 
equal tone, then the division should be nearly equal. 

The title-page is an adaptation from the “ picture-frame ” 
idea, much used during the eighteenth century, and, as was 
the custom then, the border has been printed in red. 

The bill-head on page 2 shows the economy of the “ work 
and turn” idea as related to printing jobs containing a great 
number of intersecting rules. The country printer, who is 
not equipped with a ruling machine and who does not possess 
a great quantity of rules in short sizes, will find it to his 
advantage to make up forms of this kind to print double. By 
arranging the horizontal rules in one-half of the form and the 
vertical rules in the other half, the number of impressions 
will not be increased and the finished job will show perfect 
joints throughout. The idea also saves much time on the 
composition. Usually, the stationery of a manufacturing con- 
cern is, and should be, set in a neat, plain, straightforward 
style, as shown in the lower example on page 3. Decoration 
is sometimes permitted, however, if the design is carried out 
in some neat, coherent style. Type ornaments should be 
omitted and the design should consist of harmonizing rules 
or panel arrangements. These two treatments are shown. 

The value of the illustration in label printing is set forth 
on page 4. Half-tones give very suitable and altogether pleas- 
ing results as trade designs. A cut adds individuality to a 
proprietary package, and such an illustration soon becomes 
firmly impressed upon the constant user of a certain brand. 
In this way it adds the stamp of genuineness, and such a label 
can not be as easily counterfeited as the pure type-design. 

The envelope and package enclosure is a comparatively 
economical and very profitable means of gaining publicity. 
Few men are so very exacting in their business methods as 
to pay much attention to the trifling underweight of almost 
every letter sent out. Yet, in the aggregate, it amounts to a 
great deal. Why not use this underweight to advantage? 
The only way to use it—and thousands of business men are 
fast realizing the fact —is to load your letters up to the limit 
with envelope enclosures pushing some particular article, line 
or department of your business. There is scarcely a business 
that has not something that needs some special efforts to 
make it more successful. Then there are your packages. 
Why go to the expense of more or less elaborately printed 
wrapping-paper that has no real advertising value and fail to 
enclose in each parcel a vital, seasonable announcement of 
some kind, that will at least stimulate further interest in your 
goods, if it does not result in a direct sale? Take the grocer, 
for instance, with his paper bags (sometimes printed in two 


- article or articles. 
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colors) telling what every customer already knows — that he 
deals in sugar, coffee, canned goods, etc. Now, those printed 
bags do not increase his business a particle. He might as well 
throw so much money away. Ten times better use plain bags 
and devote the money thus saved to putting inside each parcel 
an enclosure pushing the price or quality of some particular 
Then, again, the letter enclosure need not 
be a purely advertising device. A little sentiment, a little 
philosophy, or a pert saying, will help to assimilate the 
harsher elements of the advertising that you may be driving 
at. Three distinctive styles of enclosures are shown on page 
5 of the insert. 

A variety of styles, showing some distinctive cards and 
tickets, make up page 6. Perchance some of these will fur- 
nish an idea to one of your customers. 

Believing that a great deal of our knowledge is derived 
from the experience of others, and actuated by this belief, a 
number of specimens of excellent typography, from various 
parts of the country, have been collated and are reproduced in 
miniature on page 7. 

An interesting style-page for an advertising booklet is 
shown on page 8. 


MARK TWAIN'S BOYHOOD. 


Captain H. Lacey, editor of the Wet Mountain Tribune, 
of Westcliffe, Colorado, who was a playmate and later a 
fellow-printer of Samuel L. Clemens, relates a story of Mark 
Twain’s early days. He says: 

“A tramp printer named Snell blew into Hannibal one 
day and was given work on the paper. He was an uncom- 
municative sort of a fellow but a good worker and obedient. 

“Sam decided to bring him out of his reserve, and to do 
it borrowed a skeleton from a doctor’s office and slipped it into 
the printer’s bed. Then we got around to a window about 
bedtime to see what was going to happen. 

“The printer pulled off his shoes, piled his clothes over 
on the floor and blew out the light. The next thing we sup- 
posed would be a yell and a printer shooting out of the win- 
dow in his night shirt. 

“But there wasn’t anything of the sort. There was a 
sleepy yawn and — ‘Get over on your own side, darn you!’ 

“We heard the ghastly bedmate of Snell fall to the floor, 
and then everything was quiet except the snoring of the sleep- 
ing printer. The joke had failed and we went up to our room 
in disgust. 

“Next day Snell didn’t show up, and we began to feel a 
little hopeful that maybe the trick had worked after all. But 
we were again disappointed. Snell was in a ginmill boiling 
drunk and having the time of his life. 

“* Killer man deder’n red Injun,’ he yelled, 
corpsus fer dollar an’ sheventy-five! Wow!’ 

“He had rolled the skeleton up in a sheet and sold it to 
another doctor.” 


‘an’ shell 


A FEAST FOR THE HUNGRY. 


I am always anxious to get THe INLAND Printer, and 
would rather go without a square meal than the magazine, as 
it is the most interesting and instructive periodical I have 
ever seen. I do not want to miss a single copy as long as I 
can scrape up the sum wherewith to buy it, as I think it is an 
absolute need to every printer, no matter with what branch 
of the printing trade he is connected—L. Clifford Crone, 
Sharon, Pennsylvania. 





FRENZIED FINANCE. 
The farmer (excitedly)—“ Say, Mister Constubble, I’ve 
jest been bunkered out uv every durn cent!” 
The policeman (irritably)—‘“ Well, don’t holler to me, you 
come-on! I ain’t no magazine publisher.”— Puck. 
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EFORE another month 
472, has passed we will be 
‘in the very midst of 
the gladsome spring- 
time. As the feathered 
songsters wend their 
flight northward, as the squirrel 
and other creatures of the forest 
and field emerge from seclusion; 
and as the entire face of nature 
assumes its emerald tintings, so 
at this time do the thoughts of all 
mankind turn to the subject of 
clothing suitable to the season. 
(With it comes my annual an- 
nouncement and the unfolding for 
your approval of my array of suit- 
ings and of styles in variety large 
enough to please the most fastidi- 
ous, and exclusive enough to main- 
tain my past reputation for the 
individuality that correctly dressed 
men appreciate. “With this spring 
announcement I include faithful 
reproductions of the newest styles 
suitable for the season, destined to 
become “leaders.” I ask you to 
notice particularly the cut, fit, and 
the natural dignity these newest 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 

In this’ Department, queries regarding process engraving will 
be recorded and answered. The experiences and suggestions 
of engravers and printers are solicited. Address, The Inland 
Printer Company, Chicago, 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


RepucinG GLassEs, unmounted. 35 cents. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. Cloth, 

DRAWING FoR ReEpropuction.— A practical handbook of drawing for 
modern methods of reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Cloth, $2.50. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By Carl 3 nr aa Jr. Cloth; illustrated 
with numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. 

Lessons on Decorative Desicn.— By Frank G. Jackson, S. M. in 
the Birmingham Municipal School of Art. Elements, principies and 
practice of decoration. Cloth, $2. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DEsIGn.— By Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
text-book on decorative art; sequel to “‘ Lessons on Decorative Design ”’ 
explaining fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. $2. 50. 

Tue Hatr-tone Process.— By Julius Verfasser. A practical man- 
ual of photoengraving in half-tone on zinc, copper and brass. Third 
edition, entirely rewritten; fully illustrated; cloth, 292 pages; $2, 
postpaid. 

DRAWING FOR PrintEerRSs.— By Ernest Knaufft, editor of The Art 
Student and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. A practi- 
cal treatise on the art of designing and illustrating in connection with 
typography for the beginner as well as the more advanced student. 
Cloth, $2. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instructions 
for producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with 
chapter on the theory and practice of three-color work, by Frederic E. 
Ives and Stephen H. Horgan, the frontispieces being progressive proofs 
of one of the best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is richly 
illustrated, printed on highly enameled heavy paper, and bound in blue 
silk cloth, gold pal ll new edition, revised and brought down to 
date; 200 pages. $2. 

PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PrintinGc.— By C. G. Zander. To learn the first 
principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s 
‘*Phototrichromatic Printing.”” The photoengraver or printer who 
attempts colorwork without understanding the laws of color phenomena 
will waste much time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge 
is the purpose of Mr. Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough man- 
ner without scientific complexity. [Fifty pages, with color-plates and 
diagrams. Cloth, $1 

Prior’s Automatic PuotoscaLe.— For the use of printers, publishers 
and photoengravers, in determining proportions in process engraving. 
The scale shows at a glance any desired proportion of reduction or 
enlargement, as well as the number of square inches in the proposed cut. 
It consists of a transparent scale, 8 by 12 inches (divided into quarter- 
inch squares by horizontal and perpendicular lines), to which is attached 


a pivoted diagonal rule for accurately determining proportions. A very 
useful article for all making or using process cuts. $2. 
Tue Principtes oF Desicn.— New ideas on an old subject. A book 


for designers, teachers and students. By Ernest A. Batchelder, Instruc- 
tor in the Manual Arts, Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. This hook has been designated as ‘‘ the most helpful work yet 
published on elementary design.”” It clearly defines the fundamental 
principles of design and presents a series of problems leading from the 
composition of abstract lines and areas in black, white and tones of gray, 
to the more complex subject of nature in design, with helpful sugges- 
tions for the use of the naturalistic motif. There are over one hundred 
plates. Published by The Inland Printer Company. $3. 
A Few ANSWERS TO QuErIEs.— Otto Peetz, Milwaukee, who 
“been writing all over the country for filters for three- 
color photography without success” can get them from John 
Carbutt, Wayne Junction, Pennsylvania; C. Z., Alleghany, 
Pennsylvania, and E. E. Wetzel, Grand Rapids, Michigan, can 
get Von Hubl’s “Collodion Emulsion” in German or Eng- 
lish from Tennant & Ward, 287 Fourth avenue, New York, 
or The Inland Printer Company. Collodion emulsion is sold 
by G. Gennert, 24-26 East Thirteenth street, New York. 
A Fleischman Johnson, San Antonio, Texas, will find recipe 
for chalk-plate coating in this department for November, 1900, 
page 277. J. le V., Montreal: No, I can not-send you by mail 
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a list and prices in the States of the chemicals used in photo- 
engraving. This would take time, and time is money. You do 
not appreciate the value of the information you ask for or you 
would at least have enclosed a stamp for reply. You will 
find the information in THE INLAND PRINTER Business Direc- 
tory. In the same place R. A. C. will find the address of a 
firm making embossing dies. 

Dry ENAMEL Process.— Penrose, of London, who should 
have a branch in this country, issues a “ Process Worker’s 
Pocket Book and Diary for 1905” in which they have con- 
densed valuable tables and formule. Here is the formula 
they give for the dry enamel process: Bichromate of ammo- 
nium, 125 grains; powdered white sugar, 270 grains; chromic 
acid, 80 grains; albumen, whites of two eggs; liquor ammo- 
nia, 120 drops. After printing, dust with finely powdered 
anhydrous carbonate of soda, or carbonate of magnesia, with 
a soft brush, brushing until the image is clear. Use small 
darkroom or cupboard for the dusting and keep atmosphere 
moist by having a bowl of water standing on the floor. 


MarINE GLUE FoR REPAIRING LEAKY DISHES oR TRAYS.— 
Xavier Guito, City of Mexico, writes: “I purchased from 
the United States a varnish advertised to mend broken chemi- 
cal dishes, but it is a black, pasty,.mass that never dries. Can 
you recommend to an old reader some varnish or cement I 
Answer.— Marine glue is the old reliable 
For 


can make myself.” 
cement for repairing broken porcelain or glass trays. 
coating wooden trays or anything in which acids or chemicals 
are used it has no superior. It can be made by taking a thick 
solution of rubber and a thick solution of shellac and mixing 
them by héating and stirring. The proportion of rubber should 
be about one part to six of shellac. The solvents can be 
evaporated by heat and the hot mixture poured on a metal 
plate, when it will harden and keep forever in that state. To 
use as a cement it should be remelted. Marine glue can be 
purchased in cakes. The only thing to observe in making it is 
that the more shellac in the mixture the harder will be the 


cement. The rubber is only added to make it elastic. Also 
the purer the rubber and shellac used the better will be the 
cement. 


Tue First PHOTOENGRAVING STILL IN ExIsteENcE.— In this 
department for December, page 415, was printed a portrait of 
Cardinal d’Amboise, from a photoengraved plate made in 
1826 by Niepcephore Niepce. We were informed that the 
original plate was lost. It is with great pleasure the follow- 
ing correction of that statement is reproduced from so high an 
authority as the British Journal of Photography, which says: 
“ Processworkers in America look—and not in vain—to the 
department ‘Process Engraving’ conducted in THE INLAND 
Printer by S. H. Horgan. Mr. Horgan has been ‘in’ the 
illustration movements in the States, and has led one or two of 
them, so that in matters of practice he is able to dispense 
monthly counsel to his anxious inquirers. In the current issue 
of Tue INLAND PRINTER he probes the historical depths of his 
craft, and reproduces the portrait of the Cardinal d’Amboise, 
of which Niepce made an engraved plate about 1828. He says 
that the original of this engraving, made by photography, was 
in the museum of Chalon, France, but ‘to-day it can not be 
found.’ The present writer is not aware how recent a date is 
implied by ‘to-day,’ but he can vouch for the fact that in 
July, 1903, not only the plate, but the original engraving, still 
translucent from the oiling to which Niepce subjected it, as 
well as several proofs from the plate, were in the public musee 
of Chalon, in which the Niepce relics are collected. And, so 
far as the writer is concerned, they are there now.” 


Our ConTemporaries.— The [illustrator and Process Re- 
view, after many vicissitudes, has now become the official 
journal of the International Photoengravers’ Union, under 
the editorship of George W. Dunn. It represents a worthy 
cause, could not be in better hands and should succeed. The 
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Plate Maker’s Criterion showed that there were bright, brainy, 
interesting writers among photoengravers, but the trouble has 
been there are not readers enough. Many process men wonder 
why others get positions instead of themselves. It is because 
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for the betterment of that most valuable publication. Only 
the pages used for half-tones consist of coated paper; the 
remaining type-pages are printed on a pleasant-toned rough 
paper. Then the complimentary trade notices that were for- 





“REVERIE.” 


Modern wood engraving after the painting by F. A. Kaulbach, ‘‘ Klimsch’s Jahrbuch.” 


they do not read the books and journals devoted to their ever- 
changing business that they get last in the procession. The 
Illustrator will cultivate a taste for reading among workmen 
and thus benefit itself and them. It should change its name to 
one better fitting its new aims. May good luck attend it. 
The Process Photogram comes this year with many changes 





merly printed in such small type as to strain the eyes in read- 
ing are cut out. The new shape of the pages will be better 
adapted to the majority of pictures. The cover-paper is 
tougher and gets through the mail in this country without 
being torn, as the former covers did. The printing also has 
improved. The Photo-Miniature keeps up its high standard. 
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One must throw away other magazines when they accumu- 
late, but the Photo-Miniature has to be kept. The Photo- 
Era reproduces “fuzzygraph” photographs and calls them 
“art.” Still there must be a demand for that sort of thing, 
or this magazine, so beautiful typographically, could not con- 
tinue. 


Etcuinc Brass HALF-tones.—To the Process Photogram 
and Illustrator is due credit for the following translation from 
the Photographische Chronik: “C. Fleck states his preference 
for a mixture of hydrochloric acid and potassium chlorate 
over ferric chlorid. The progress of etching is more clearly 
seen, and there are none of the personal inconveniences in the 
action of the solution on the worker’s hands which are felt 
with ferric chlorid. The following is the composition of the 
etching bath: 


WHANEE eve ine pack eed s pies lemene couecnemeneas 45 parts 
PIVQQOCHIOSIC SEI0 2 cod heck ce ticosceceseeewuuwaes 30 parts 
CE ic ieswcecduavecennesncewsun 18 parts 


These proportions are presumably all by weight, and, there- 
fore, the liquids should be weighed, not measured. After 
mixing, the etching solution should be put to stand one night 
in the open air, after which it can be used whenever required, 
and will serve for etching as long as it is free from color. 
Herr Fleck is of the opinion that brass should take the place 
of copper for half-tone work, being obtainable of hard quality, 
thus giving a very sharp print. He states that the print can 
be burnt in thoroughly, and that there is no loss of sharpness 
in the dots. A block will stand a thicker ink and give very 
clean proofs, according to Herr Fleck.” 


AMERICAN Woop ENGrRAvING.— Mr. Charles H. Caffin, in 
The Printing Art for February, bewails the lack of apprecia- 
tion on the part of the public for wood engraving. He says: 
“There is only one branch of the graphic arts to which 
America has contributed anything original, and yet that 
branch, except for the appreciation of the few, is disregarded. 
I allude, of course, to the group of wood engravers who, 
about 1875, began to work for the Century and Harper’s Maga- 
sine, and, by their similarity of aims and the novelty of their 
achievements, gained recognition in the art of wood engraving 
as the American school. What has become of it? A few years 
of activity, and then the circumstances that produced it proved 
to be its undoing. Although one or two of the men still work 
at their craft under considerable financial disability, it is only 
Timothy Cole who, because of the continued appreciation of 
the Century Company, is able to work at a profit. These prints 
by Cole and by other of the American wood engravers will 
some day be competed for by connoisseurs, because they repre- 
sent a unique and limited phase in graphic art. At present, 
Cole excepted, the engravers are very little encouraged. 
Photography, which helped to make them, has been their undo- 
ing, owing to its cheaper resourcefulness in the direction of 
half-tones. The latter are good enough for the vast majority, 
and therefore the better thing has fallen into disuse. Pub- 
lishers have been compelled by competition to adopt the lower 
standard of the popular taste.” 


Tue HicuH-Licnt Process.— J. A., Boston, asks: “ Please 
tell me how the high lights are removed in the half-tone clip- 
ping enclosed? Were they all engraved and routed out, or 
painted out in the negative? I have often heard of the high- 
light process, and am sure many of the readers of your 
department would like to know how to do it.” Answer.—The 
half-tone of the crayon sketch you forwarded was made by fill- 
ing up the high lights in the negative —a simple thing to do in 
making a negative from this subject, as the original was a 
black crayon drawing on white crayon paper. To engrave and 
rout out the high lights is practicable, and often is done, but 
that was not the method used in this case. In my own prac- 
tice, to get a negative with the high lights filled up, I use 
extra screen distance and a small and a large square dia- 
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phragm. The small square diaphragm is used with its sides 
parallel to the sides of the negative, that is, with two of its 
sides vertical. The large square diaphragm is used with its 
sides exactly parallel with the direction of the screen, or, in 
other words, its sides are at angles of 45° with the edges of 
the negative. The effect of the large diaphragm used in this 
way is easily understood when it is remembered that the dots 
formed in the negative are but images of the diaphragm and 
screen combined, so that when sufficient exposure is given, the 
images of the screen and diaphragm spread and touch until 
they cover the plate with a continuous high light as if there 
were no screen interference. The exposure with the small 
square stop should be just sufficient to establish small opaque 
dots in the negative almost into the deepest black of the copy. 
The method requires some practice, but is extremely easy to 
master. 

Tue Tax on AtcoHot Usep IN Processwork.— Process- 
workers in the United States, to whom. the best alcohol is 
essential in making of negatives and stripping collodion and 
for other purposes, should join with the makers of varnishes, 
flavoring extracts, perfumery, medicines and the many other 
industries that use alcohol and see if the tax on alcohol used 
in the arts could not be abolished or reduced to a nominal 
figure. The writer pays $2.80 a gallon for ninety-five per cent 
grain alcohol; $2.07 of this price is for the internal revenue 
tax. There is now a bill before Congress (H. R. 9051) intro- 
duced by Hon. William C. Lovering, of Massachusetts, pro- 
viding, “ That on the exportation of articles manufactured or 
produced in the United States in part from domestic alcohol 
on which an internal revenue tax has been paid there shall be 
allowed a drawback equal in amount to the tax paid on the 
alcohol so used.” In other words, that $2.07 tax is to be 
returned to the maker of collodion when he sends it across 
the border into Canada, while if he sells it in the United 
States he must charge $2.07 more for it. The unfairness of 
this law must be evident. Germany is wiser than our Govern- 
ment in fixing the tax on alcohol used in the arts, with the 
result that her products containing alcohol go all over the 
world. This competition of Germany has stirred English 
manufacturers up so that the chancellor of the exchequer has 
appointed a committee “to inquire into the existing facilities 
for the use without payment of duty, of spirits in arts and 
manufactures.” So that England will likely lead us in remov- 
ing the tax on alcohol used in the arts. If processworkers 
would join with those mentioned at the beginning of this 
paragraph and petition Congress, they could have the injustice 
remedied now. The party in power is supposed to be the one 
that protects American industries. Let us see that they pro- 
tect our industry before they give foreigners the benefits of 
the return of the internal revenue tax on alcohol used in the 
arts. 

Tue PRESENT AND Future oF Processwork.— Mr. William 
Gamble, after his survey of the year’s progress in Penrose’s 
Annual, says there has been an ever-increasing output and a 
more even quality in the black and white half-tones turned 
out. As regards colorwork, wonderful advances have been 
made, as results show; nevertheless, there is not any progres- 
sion in the main principle of the three-color idea. No impor- 
tant discovery has been made in screens, or color sensitizers, 
or inks, or methods. The crispness and better color render- 
ing are purely the results of the skill which come from prac- 
tice and experience, enabling the processes to be used to better 
advantage. The photographic element in three-color work 
has been carried as far as it can be in the light of present 
knowledge, and three-color workers are bound to admit that 
successful results can not at present be obtained by purely 
photographic means. Resort is made to considerable hand- 
work in the etching and finishing of the blocks, and in many 
cases the negative has played but a comparatively unimpor- 
tant part in the achievement of the result. Some firms have 
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not scrupled to add a fourth color, and we must admit that 
results have justified this departure from the orthodox prin- 
ciple. In other cases excellent colorwork has been done from 
a single negative. Ten years is a short period, as history is 
made and measured, but it has been long enough for process- 
workers to achieve a great deal. Few modern industries have 
progressed at such a rapid rate and few have so rapidly and 
completely revolutionized or superseded older methods. Sev- 
eral crafts, such as wood, steel and copper engraving, have 
been ruined by the newer processes, while lithography has been 
seriously affected. Who knows but that the present dominant 
processes may in their turn be ousted by some new means of 
graphic reproduction? Many new processes are in the air, 
and those who know best are well aware that much remains to 
he done by way of research, experiment and practical trial to 
bring about greater perfection. We can not doubt that the 
younger and brighter men of the business will not be content 
to sit still and ignore the chances of improvement that await 
them. Competition every day makes the struggle by old 
methods keener, and this must, as always, be the incentive to 
greater progress. 

THREE-COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY PriNcipLEs.—C. G. Zander 
read a paper recently before the Royal Photographic Society 
on “ Trichromatic Printing-inks,” in which he lays down the 
principles of three-color photography so clearly that they are 
reprinted here: “ Three-color photography is based upon the 
well-known and scientifically established fact that all colors 
of the spectrum, and it should be added also the extra-spectral 
hues, i. e., purple or magenta, resulting from the combination 
of the red and violet rays of the spectrum, can be reproduced 
by mixtures of three monochromatic lights, red, green and 
violet, in proportions indicated by Maxwell’s color-mixture 
curves, usually termed the three primary light sensation curves. 
Most photographers are familiar with the fact that it is pos- 
sible by means of special color-sensitive plates, combined with 
selective color filters, to analyze the colors of any given subject 
and to produce photographic records which fairly accurately 
correspond with these color curves. For typographical repro- 
duction, positive printing blocks are generally made and printed 
in pigments, which may, broadly speaking, be called comple- 
mentary colors to the respective color sensations. These 
printing colors have aptly been termed minus colors by Sir 
William Abney, from the fact that they should be colors that 
reflect all the rays of the spectrum except the one which in 
three-color work is recorded by the negative, namely, the red, 
green and violet. Thus, taking the red negative, the positive 
made from it will be printed with a color reflecting all the 
spectrum rays except red, being a combination of the green and 
violet rays, which is cyan blue (popularly termed peacock or 
turquoise blue). Taking the green negative, the positive made 
from it will be printed in a color formed by the two sensa- 
tions stopped out or omitted in the negative, namely, red and 
violet, which printing color will be crimson or magenta. The 
positive block made from the blue-violet negative will be 
printed in a color formed by the two color sensations omitted 
in the negative, namely, red and green. This printing color 
corresponds to the yellow of the hue of the D line of the 
spectrum. These are, in short, the principles on which all 
three-color work is based. At this point I hope you will 
pardon my suggestion that all who speak or write of three- 
color work would call yellow, red and blue the primary colors, 
and when speaking of red, green and violet, call the latter the 
primary light sensations. These latter color sensations are 
often simply called the primary colors, which in a way is cor- 
rect, but is apt to lead to confusion of terms if yellow, red 
and blue are also called primary colors.” 





I rHouGcut for a while I would not renew at the advanced 
price, but have concluded I can hardly “keep house” without 
Tue [INLAND Printer.— E. H. Sprague, Steubenville, Ohio. 
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THE CARE OF HALF-TONE SCREENS. 


Lenses and screens are the most expensive and at the same 
time the most fragile of the instruments employed by the 
photoengraver. However, lenses suffer little from the effects 
of time, whereas screens are occasionally spontaneously deterio- 
rated to a considerable degree, and practical workers are unable 
to explain the causes, with the exception, of course, of the case 
of a screen being broken or partially loosened by a fall or 
sharp blow. In most cases the screen is formed of two glass 
plates cemented together with Canada balsam, forming 
between them a layer of considerable thickness which only 
hardens completely with time. Compared with the layer of 
balsam utilized to cement lenses, the film of balsam between 
the glasses of a screen must be very permanent. Whereas in 
the case of lenses the sides in contact are optically worked 
with great perfection and fit one on the other so exactly that 
only an inappreciable film of balsam is left between, the glass 
plates of the screen are rarely perfectly level, so that in all 
points where contact is not perfect there will be a considerable 
amount of balsam which requires a long time to resinify and 
dry thoroughly. Thus the yellow color of Canada balsam 
would produce very perceptible discrepancies in tints, especially 
with American screens, for the English screens of Johnson 
are cemented with a specially decolored balsam of great purity, 
which leaves the transparent parts of the screen perfectly 
colorless, whence an appreciable decrease in time of exposure. 
To avoid these irregularities it is requisite to cement the 
screens at a high temperature and under very great pressure, 
which, thanks to the elasticity of the glass, brings the two 
sides into perfect contact. Thus deformed from their natural 
positions the two plates are rather unstable in equilibrium. 
The least perceptible rise of temperature (this is common in 
summer in glass-covered terraces) softening the balsam, the 
glass plates return to their primitive form, leaving bubbles 
between them, which are very brilliant when examined by 
reflection. Screens which have, been in use some years are 
less subject to this inconvenience than new ones, and with- 
stand the effects of a high temperature without being loosened. 
Consequently, new screens should be kept in as cool a place 
as possible and tightening them too much in the screen holder 
avoided, as pressure tends to produce deformation which 
may loosen the balsam. Certain precautions must be taken 
in cleaning screens. A scratch on the surface through clumsi- 
ness may render a screen useless, or at least necessitate tedious 
retouches on each of the negatives obtained. If the scratch 
is very light, it will suffice to have the surface polished by a 
specialist. Usually, at time of use, the two sides of the screen 
are polished with a silk rag or piece of tissue-paper. Thus 
the glass is greatly electrified and the screen becomes covered 
with a regular cloud of atmospheric dust which is attracted. 
Thence the necessity of not polishing the dry glass, but 
employing a wet rag. It is, however, to be noted that any 
solvent of balsam, especially alcohol, should never be allowed 
to remain on the screen, as it would enter through the joints. 

Having removed the screen from the apparatus, place it in 
its box or on a cushion of paper or fine linen and then dust it 
lightly with a very soft badger’s-hair brush. A _ piece of 
cambric is now employed, moistened with a few drops of 
alcohol, to gently wipe the surface over. Another rag is used 
for drying, and to prevent electrification, breathe upon it 
before touching the screen. Press very moderately and pass 
the rag slowly over the surface. 

If metallic stains make their appearance on the surface, 
owing to fall of some drops of nitrate of silver and subse- 
quent reduction, wipe them off with a piece of fine cambric 
slightly moistened with nitric acid in double its volume of 
water, and then, before cleaning as above, wipe the surface 
with another rag humected slightly with ammonia. By observ- 
ing these precautions there will be no danger of the least 
accident.— Moniteur de la Photographic. 
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BY C. S. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully 
invited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual 
experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Inquiries will receive prompt attention. Differences of opinion 
regarding answers given by the editor will receive respectful 
consideration. Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and ailied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Evectrotypinc.— By C. S. Partridge. Its chapters include: Histor- 
ical Review—The Battery —The Dynamo —The Bath — Steel, Brass and 
Nickel Baths — Management of' Baths —Agitation of Baths — Measuring 
Instruments — Preparation. of _ Work — Molding — B ——e — Metaliz- 
ing —The Conductors — Depositing — Casting — Finishing — Trimming 
and Routing — Revising — Blocking —The Invention of Electrotyping. 
Full cloth; 150 pages. $1.50. 

STErEoTYPING.— By C. S. Partridge. This is the only book devoted 
exclusively to papier- mechs stereotyping which has ever been published 
and is an exhaustive treatise of the subject, containing detailed descrip- 
tions of. all the best methods of work in present use, including Cold 
Process, instructions for operating the Rolling Machine, Paste Recipes, 
Metal Formule, Hints for the Protection of Type, Suggestions for the 
Operating and Care of Machinery, Instructions for Grinding Tools, and 
a complete list of unexpired patents pertaining to Stereotyping Methods 
and Machinery, including number of patent, date of issue and name of 
inventor. 140 pages, 6 by 8% inches; 50 illustrations. $1.50. 

ELECTROTYPES OF THREE-COLOR BLocks.— Mr. J. S. Sunder- 
land, in “ Penrose’s Pictorial Annual,” advises that in making 
electrotypes of fine-screen plates no brush should be allowed 
to come in contact with the molded surface. He produces a 
conducting surface by polishing the wax surface before mold- 
ing, not merely brushing over the case with molding lead, 
but giving it a real polish. Dixon’s and Morgan’s polishing 
lead in equal proportions is recommended. Cover the wax 
mold with a sheet of paper while trimming, and only blacklead 
the parts cut with the trimming knife. The result will be 
electrotypes equal in every respect to the originals. 

Rapw Evectrotypinc.— Mr. J. A. Corey, manager of the 
electrotyping department of His Majesty’s printing-office, 
claims to have invented a depositing apparatus which enables 
him to successfully employ 220 amperes per square foot. No 
more time is required to prepare the mold for the bath than 
is usually necessary. He hopes soon to be able to give the 
trade full particulars of this depositor. The full significance 
of Mr. Corey’s announcement may be realized when it is 
remembered that the average electrotyper employs from forty 
to seventy-five amperes per foot. Mr. Corey’s invention, if 
practical, would reduce about two-thirds the time at present 
required for depositing. 

Ozo Compounp.— U. P. inquires: “ What proportion of 
ozo compound shall I mix with old ozokerite to make as good 
as new?” Answer—The following directions for using ozo 
compound have recently been issued by the manufacturer: 
“The quantity of ozo compound to be added to the molding 
wax or ozokerite varies with the season of the year and the 
condition (or quality) of the wax. Start with from one pint 
to one quart to each fifty pounds of wax, adding more until 
the wax is soft enough. Most of the ozokerite in use is of 
inferior grades. The less pure ozokerite is the more crude oil 
it contains and the lower its melting point, requiring less ozo 
compound. Beware of an overdose, as it takes some time to 
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get the wax into shape in case of an overdose. The best 
molds are made with pure ozokerite reduced with ozo com- 
pound. Never heat the forms, and use cold cases or molds. 
In lifting forms out of the mold, give a steady, strong pull. 
The form will not release quite so easily from a cold case as 
from a heated case, but the results will be better from the 
cold case. 


New InventiIons.— It is gratifying to note that inventors 
are taking up the subject of electrotyping and striving to 
produce more economical or more convenient methods of man- 
ufacture. The invention or discovery of a compound to satis- 
factorily anneal ozokerite may be mentioned as an indication 
of what may be expected in the way of improvement. A firm 
of Brooklyn chemists has just put on the market a soldering 
fluid, ready for use, which does away with the use of muriatic 
acid and the disagreeable and unhealthy process of “killing” 
it with zinc. Another inventor claims to have discovered a 
material which acts as a precipitant of copper to be used in 
the place of iron filings, thus eliminating all danger of scratch- 
ing the molds. The electrotyping business is susceptible of 
much improvement. 


Sort Face.—H. C. writes: 1 am a constant reader of 
Tue INLAND PRINTER and wish to know if you will help me 
out in my present trouble. Am greatly bothered with soft 
face, especially in the small type. I use a tinning solution of 
one part zinc chlorid to four of water, with a teaspoonful of 
ammonia added. Get acid in pure state and reduce with zinc 
in twenty-four hours. Also use a pickle composed of one 
part sulphuric and ten of water. The shells are perfectly 
clean and take the tinning all right, but I still have soft face 
in small type. Please state if the temperature of metal, 
pouring it, would have a bearing on difficulty. Also please 
state if any text is published where I could gain any informa- 
tion on that point.” Answer. The cause of your trouble will 
probably be found in your depositing solution. In other 
words, your copper is too hard. You may readily make a test 
by making up a little fresh solution in a jar and depositing a 
shell therein. If you find that this shell casts all right, it 
will be a sure indication that your depositing solution is not 
properly proportioned. It is probably deficient in sulphate of 
copper (blue stone), but before changing the entire solu- 
tion dip out a small portion of it into a jar and do your experi- 
menting with this. After you get it right in the jar, make the 
same change in your tanks. 


STRENGTH OF SoLtuTiIons.— A. C. inquires: “ Will 
kindly inform me, through the pages of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
the reason for the following troubles, and what degrees to 
make a solution for a copper bath of 22°? How much blue 
stone and how much sulphuric acid, and if you can run it that 
high with a thirty-minute dynamo and an agitation of the 
solution and high current. We have two baths running in 
multiple. Do you, in figuring strength of current, figure the 
two baths as one, or separately? Having your book, I can 
understand the rest. What is the cause of the face of a 
shell being a dull color and sometimes sandy and round sinks, 
varying from one-thirty-second to one-fourth of an inch in 
diameter, and at times sinks in streaks like a shell that has 
been sharply bent before the casting? Do you know of any 
solution that will take the place of black lead and oxidization 
for facing wax molds of half-tones?” Answer—A 22° 
solution should contain about 18° blue stone and 4° acid. 
This makes a very rich solution and must be effectively agi- 
tated to prevent sandy and streaked deposits. Two baths in 
multiple are no different from a single bath, and the current 
tension should not exceed three volts, if you wish to obtain 
a good quality of copper. If your baths were arranged in 
series, the current would be utilized twice before returning 
to the dynamo, but in that case twice the voltage would be 
required. To explain more fully, your dynamo has a certain 
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capacity in amperes or current strength or quantity and is 
made to run at a certain voltage or electromotive force. Sup- 
pose it is a five-volt, one thousand-ampere machine, and you 
are running two tanks in series, then the voltage would be 
divided, each tank receiving 2% volts, but the entire quantity 
of current, one thousand amperes, would be used in both 
tanks, provided you had sufficient work in the tanks to utilize 
it all. Two and one-half volts per tank would mean approxi- 
mately sixty amperes per square foot of cathode and the 
dynamo would deposit about sixteen square feet in each tank 
at the same time. A dynamo of the same size and capacity 
would deposit only half the area in multiple, but would 
deposit it twice as fast if it were practicable to deposit at 
that speed. The cause of a sandy deposit is too strong a 
current or too much acid in the solution, or both. Thorough 
agitation will help to remedy the trouble. It is possible to 
metalize molds with a solution of nitrate of silver, but this 
process is, of course, expensive and is also uncertain. Instead 
of quickening or ox- 
idizing blackleaded 
molds by the iron- 
filings method, the 
conductivity may be 
increased by flooding 
the mold with a so- 
lution of phosphorus 
in alcohol. Phos- 
phorus is a danger- 
ous substance, and 
should be handled 
with great care. 








STEREOTYPING 
FINE-SCREEN HALF- 
TONES.— In the June, 
1904, issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, 
page 248, was shown 
an example of ster- 
eotyping from a 133- 
line screen half-tone, 
remarkable for its 
depth and color. The 
work was that of 
E. A. Turner, with the A. N. Kellogg Newspaper Company, 
Little Rock, Arkansas, and Mr. Turner has now succeeded in 
producing a stereotype of a 166-line screen half-tone, which 
shows an exceptional amount of detail. A special flong was 
used, and a different method employed in drying the mold. 








STEREOTYPE OF 166-LINE SCREEN HALF-TONF, 





BATTERY CONNECTIONS IN ELECTROTYPING. 


A striking difference between the practice of English and 
American electrotypers is that whereas the former invariably 
work their baths in “parallel” or “multiple” (as it is 
variously called), the latter very largely use the “series” 
arrangement. For the benefit of those not quite familiar with 
these terms, we may explain that if there are two or more 
baths, separate wires are run to each from the dynamo or 
switchboard. Thus, if the dynamo is one of five hundred 
amperes, the current must be divided. Suppose there are two 
baths, two hundred and fifty amperes can be put on to each, 
whereas if the baths were placed in series, the whole five hun- 
dred amperes would go through two, three or more baths 
with some slight loss due to resistance and other causes. We 
must remember, however, that the voltage has to be corre- 
spondingly increased; if one bath requires two volts, two 
baths require four volts, and three baths six volts. It is not 
every dynamo that will give this range of voltage, and espe- 
cially the dynamos in use in most English foundries, and there- 
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fore the valuable advantage of series working is lost. The 
gain is that either a large number of amperes per square foot 
can be put on the work or a larger quantity of work can be 
turned out. Generally speaking, the series arrangement is used 
for turning out a large batch of work, time not being the most 
important consideration. Taking the case of a five-hundred- 
ampere dynamo, with two baths, it would only be possible to 
put in about sixteen feet of work in each bath and give a cur- 
rent of fifteen amperes to the square foot if the baths are in 
parallel, but if the two baths were put in series, with the same 
amperage per square foot, we could have more than double this 
quantity of work in each bath, so that we should get an output 
of nearly four times the quantity of work with the series 
arrangement compared with the parallel arrangement. With 
a suitable dynamo and conditions favorable to rapid depositing, 
it would be possible to turn out a shell of about four-one- 
thousandths thickness in about three hours. The only precau- 
tion to be observed in manipulating the series arrangement 
is that the amount of work in each bath must be kept equal 
or the conductivity of the baths must be kept equal by adjust- 
ment of resistance. 

We recently put a question to our friend, Mr. George E. 
Dunton, of New York, the well-known electrotyping expert, 
pointing out that probably an objection to the series arrange- 
ment from the point of view of English electrotypers would 
be that it is not so easy to put work in and take work out at 
various times. Apparently it would be necessary to load up 
the baths at the start and leave all the work in till the finish. 
To this, Mr. Dunton replies: “We find —and I think all elec- 
trotypers agree on this side—that it is wholly practical and 
daily practiced to work any number of cases in the tubs, from 
the maximum down to a minimum, so long as the number 
in each tub is equal. In my shop we work anywhere from 
two cases in each tub to the full load of sixteen in each, and 
they are going in and coming out all day long. We can deposit 
thirty-two cases in the same time as we can deposit four, and 
vice versa. Of course, we manipulate our shunt coil by having 
a variable resistance in series with it, thus changing its ratio 
to the resistance of the external at circuit. The way work is 
handled on this side it would be impossible to fill the tubs and 
let the work go until finished, besides it is not necessary.”— 
Process Work. 


ELECTROTYPING. 


Comparatively few electrotypers in England know of the 
methods of chemically metallizing molds, or, at any rate if 
they do know, they do not trouble to put their knowledge to 
practice. By thus ignoring so simple a process they lose one 
of the most useful aids to rapid depositing. Nothing can be 
simpler than the method of depositing a film of copper on to 
the blackleaded mold by flowing it with a copper solution and 
then sprinkling iron filings over it. The copper is at once 
thrown down from the solution as pure metallic copper, and 
entirely covers the mold if the action is equalized by brushing 
the filings and solution over the face of the mold with a soft 
brush. The operation can be carried out in less than five 
minutes, and will save twenty minutes in the depositing, 
because a mold which is already covered with copper will com- 
mence to grow copper as soon as it is placed in the depositing 
bath. Probably the prejudice or indifference toward the proc- 
ess arises from the fact that it has not been possible to obtain 
really suitable iron filings. It is obviously no good having 
iron filings which are full of dirt or mixed with other metals, 
or which are too coarse so that they scratch the mold. A curi- 
ous fact is that steel filings will not throw down a deposit; 
the filings must be from cast iron, and probably the softness 
of American cast iron has something to do with the fact that 
the best results are got from American filings. Whatever the 
reason for the superiority of these filings may be, the fact 
remains that in two of the largest foundries in London which 
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are worked on up-to-date lines no other kind of filings are 
tolerated. 

Another point in which English practice differs from 
American is in the matter of shaving the wax cases. - Eng- 
lish electrotypers mostly leave the wax to find its own level, 
with the result that the case is uneven and probably hollow 
in the center. When it comes to molding such a case, it is 
almost impossible to gauge the pressure and the molder has to 
practically do it by instinct. It sometimes results in a broken 
press or a damaged pump, and almost always in a good deal 
of extra building up. By shaving the cases to a given thick- 
ness one can have a pressure gauge on the press and always 
get uniform depth, while the risk of straining the press is 
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It is no good for old-fashioned English electrotypers 
“kicking against the pricks.” Modern methods have got into 
the printing-house foundries and they will very soon find their 
way into the trade shops, with the result that somebody will 
have to go to the wall. There are some trade shops in a very 
tottering condition now, and only some very drastic change in 
their methods can save them from extinction. 

One of the electricians of the Imperial State Paper Manu- 
factory, St. Petersburg, M. Serge Maximovitch, has invented a 
new method for obtaining rapid electrolytic deposits of copper. 
He makes use of the well-known horizontal disposition of the 
electrodes, but to preserve the mold from any dirt settling on 
it from the anode he inserts a movable frame with a piece of 








SWISS TURNERS GIVING AN EXHIBITION DRILL. 
Photo by Ph. & E. Link, Zurich, Switzerland. 


reduced to a minimum. For typework it is almost an indis- 
pensable necessity to shave the molds, and it is especially 
desirable where there are half-tone cuts. 

Still another feature of modern electrotyping practice is 
to have a warming cabinet for the cases, so that a number can 
be got ready and put into the cabinet ready for the molder, 
who can always be assured that the wax will be of the same 
consistency. A drying cabinet recently constructed is fitted 
with thermo-regulators which automatically keep the tempera- 
ture constant for any length of time, no matter what the pres- 
sure of gas may be. 

The blackleading machine is another modern aid to rapid 
and perfect work, yet there are some black shop hands who 
boast they can blacklead a case as quickly as the machine. 
We would like to put such men in competition with a good, 
double-brush blackleading machine and see what they can do. 
Not only is it unquestionable that the machine can do the 
work quicker, but it will do it more perfectly, for it gets 
right into the “cups” of the letters and polishes the mold 
thoroughly, so that there is no likelihood of there being loosely 
adherent lead on the surface or parts not covered to cause pin- 
holes and rough places in the shell. 


silk fabric stretched over it to catch any particles of foreign 
matter. With this arrangement he claims that agitators are 
superfluous, as the lower stratum of solution is densest so 
that it is possible to obtain good deposits with a current of 
ten amperes to the square decimeter (about ninety amperes to 
the square foot) with a distance of 8 cm. between the elec- 
trodes, using a bath composed of 220 grams of copper sulphate 
to each liter of water, with the addition of twenty-five grams 
of commercial sulphuric acid. The silk must be freed from 
all fulling material— Process Work: 





HANDLED WITHOUT GLOVES. 


It is reported, says an exchange, that one of our newly 
married ladies kneads bread with her gloves on. The incident 
may be peculiar, but there are others. The editor of this 
paper needs bread with his shoes on; he needs bread with his 
shirt on; he needs bread with his pants on, and unless some 
of the delinquent subscribers of this paper pay up before long 
he will need bread without so much as anything on, and this is 
no Garden of Eden, either, in the winter time— Enid (Okla.) 
Daily Wave. 




















BY O. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or 
notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring 
of subscriptions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are 
requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these 
subjects, to O. F. Byxbee, 1881 Magnolia avenue, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


subscription, job- 


CHALLEN’s Lazor-savinc Recorps.— Advertising, 
half roan, cloth 


printers’. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, 

sides, $2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 
THE hence. — By C. W. Lee. Latest and most complete handbook 

with full list of diagrams and schemes for hand 


on imposition; and 
machine folds. Convenient pocket size. 155 pages, $1, postpaid. 
STARTING A PRINTING-OFFICE.— By R. C. Mallette and W. H. Jack- 


son. A handbook for those about to establish themselves in the printing 
business and for those already established. Cloth, 90 pages, $1.50, 
postpaid. 

GAINING A CircuLATION.— A book of 60 pages; not a treatise, but 
a compilation of more than five hundred practical ideas and suggestions 
from the experiences of publishers everywhere, briefly stated and clas- 
sified for practical use; a valuable aid. Price, $1, postpaid. 

EsTABLISHING A NewspapeR.— By O. F. Byxbee. Not only a hand- 
book for the prospective publisher, but contains suggestions for the 
financial advancement of existing daily and weekly journals. Covers 
every phase of the starting and developing of a newspaper property. 
Cloth, 114 pages, $1. 

PERFECTION ADVERTISING Recorp.—A new and compact book for keep- 
ing a record of advertising contracts and checking insertions, suitable for 
weekly and monthly publications. Each page will carry the account of 
an advertiser two years. 200 pages, 7 x 11 inches, printed on heavy ledger 
paper, substantially bound, $3.50, prepaid. 

PracTICAL JouRNALISM.— By Edwin L. Shuman, author of “ Steps 
Into Journalism.’”’ A book for young men and women who intend to be 
reporters and editors. It tells how a great paper is organized, how 
positions are secured, how reporters and editors do their work, and how 
to win promotion. There are chapters on running country papers, 
avoiding libel, women in journalism, and on the latest methods of big 
dailies. Covers the whole field of newspaper work, and tells just what 
the beginner wants to know. Cloth, 12mo, $1.37, postpaid. 


THe Z/Ilinois State Register tendered a banquet to its two 
hundred attachés on January 2, marking the dedication of its 
new building and plant, which are pronounced the finest in the 
central West for a city the size of Springfield. 

In the January Chap Book, Wiil Bradley has a very sen- 


which deals particularly with advertising dis- 
“Tt is neither a 


article, 
play. Among other good things he says: 
question of ‘I like this,’ or ‘I like that’; no more is it a 
case of the likes and dislikes of the customer. Commercial 
printing or advertising to bring results must be built up to 
and reach the exact standard of tie tastes of the people to 
whom it is to appeal. Beneath these tastes, it is an insult; 
it is misunderstood.” 


sible 


above them, 


Wuat is undoubtedly the largest, most complete and most 
elaborate newspaper home in the world was occupied on 
December 20 by the Edinburgh Scotsman. The site was pur- 
chased in 1808 for $600,000 and work was commenced on the 
foundations almost immediately. The building has a front- 
age of an entire block, 350 feet, and a depth of 120 feet. 
Some little idea of the departments and equipment may be 
gained from the statement that the editorial rooms occupy 
ten thousand square feet, the Linotype room nine thousand 
square feet, and there are thirty Linotypes. While the Scots- 
man devotes six columns toa description of the plant, it is 
modestly headed by the single caption, “The Scotsman’s New 
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Building,” and the editorial reference is confined to a half 
dozen lines, as follows: “ Yesterday the office of the Scots- 
man and Edinburgh Evening Dispatch were transferred from 
Cockburn street to the new premises in North Bridge street. 
We print to-day a description of the new building.” 

A. E. Crarkson, the circulation manager of the Houston 
(Texas) Post, must be a very busy man, if we are to believe 
the indications of the accompanying cartoon, which he sent 
out recently. 
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CARTOON OF THE HOUSTON “ PosT.”’ 


following papers were 
and brief suggestions are 


Newspaper CriticisMs.— The 
received, marked “For Criticism,” 
made for their improvement: 

Lancaster (N. H.) Gazette—The head rules beneath the running 
title are all inverted —the heavy line should be at the top. 

Peekskill (N. Y.) News.— The criticism of June, 1903, still applies 
to the News. Five columns of reading matter to twenty-three of ads. 
is hardly a fair proportion for the subscriber; yet the continued liberal 
advertising patronage is unquestioned proof of prosperity. 

Turtle Creek (Pa.) Times.— A very neat and nicely printed little 


paper. 

Belding (Mich.) Banner.— More care should be taken in the make-up 
of plate matter, as the columns are uneven at the top, and occasionally 
two dashes are left in between articles. ‘“‘ Additional Local” should not 
be run on the fourth page with the main department on the fifth. The 
better way would be to take out of the fourth page enough of the long- 
est items to get the department all on one page, running the long items 
separately with single heads. 

Bartlesville (I. T.) Examiner.— ‘The Examiner is an exceptionally 
creditable paper, with good presswork and neat ads. It lacks an edi- 
torial page, which is always a desirable feature, when it is well handled 
and deals with local subjects. 


A Goop feature of the Canal Winchester (Ohio) Times, 
not usually seen in a weekly paper, is a brief summary of the 
news and special features in each issue, featured in a panel on 
the first page. 


Freak Make-ups.— Charles O. Beach, foreman of the 
Morgantown (W. Va.) Post, sends two specimen pages of 
his paper — which are reproduced herewith — showing some 
novel make-up arrangements, and writes as follows: “It has 
always been my desire to make a ‘ play house’ of the first page 
on special days, and I would ask your advice, through THE 
INLAND PRINTER, whether or not such work is appreciated or 
adds any to the goodness of a small daily.” All sorts of 
freaks and “stunts” in make-up are appearing in the big- 
city dailies — head lines in all styles of type, panels, cartoons, 
etchings and half-tones are woven together in such a mass as 
to render the first page of a modern daily almost a puzzle 
picture. And these things serve to sell papers in every city, 
and in every town adjacent to a big city. Yes, unusual 
arrangements in make-up, when carried out in good taste, 
serve their purpose. Mr. Beach, however, was not the first 
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to discover that there were twelve letters in “* Thanksgiving,” Leon E. Derr, foreman of the Anna (Ill.) Democrat, 
just two to a column of a six-column page, and to use these writes as follows: 

letters as initials to twelve articles. A year ago THE INLAND 9. F. Byxbee: 

PRINTER reproduced a page similar to this. The balance of Dear S1r,— Enclosed find ads. marked No. 1 and No. 2. No. 1 was 
his Christmas page is perfect—two heads at the top, four furnished as copy for ad. to be run in our paper, and was set as No. 2 
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THANKSGIVING EDITION. 


CHRISTMAS EDITION. 


heads further down, and two pieces of poetry in the lower by myself. The dealer was dissatisfied, claiming that No. 2 was not 
corners — but the stocking is not of good shape. displayed as he wished, and consequently his sales suffered. I wish to 
‘ ask if, in your opinion, it ought not to be allowable for a workman to 

A Untovue NEWSPAPER SITUATION” is a heading on a improve the typographical appearance of the advertising in question, or 


page of a circular sent out by the Council Bluffs (Iowa) should it have been followed literally? This question is constantly 
coming up in the office here and causes considerable argument. 
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duplicated in any city of its size in the country: “The Daily The two ads. are reproduced. In the absence of instructions 
Nonpareil is the only newspaper of any language, morning or to follow copy literally, compositors should always endeavor 
evening, daily or weekly, published in the city of Council to improve the typographical appearance of an ad. In this 
Bluffs (population 32,000).” instance, however, Mr. Derr has taken unusual liberties with 
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the wording — liberties that would be seldom, if ever, allowed. 
A compositor could hardly expect to omit the first word and 
last clause of this ad., as Mr. Derr has done, and not get into 
trouble. The body of the ad., however, is greatly improved 
in appearance and value. Improving the typographical appear- 
ance and changing the wording are two entirely different 
things —one is nearly always permissible and the other is 
seldom permitted. 


Ap. Composition.— Ernest Tomowske, an apprentice on 
the Milbank (S. D.) Herald-Advance, sends a number of 


APPLES! APPLES!! 


I have some fine 








By the barrei or by the bushel. 
Winter Apples— 


The Celebrated Greenings 


Call and see 
them, and you will want to lay in a supply. 


and other winter-keeping varieties. 








J. D. BURKHARDT 


No. 3. 





specimens of his work, one of which is reproduced (No. 3.) 
This is an example of his usual style of treatment, and while 
not particularly original it shows that he knows the proper 
principles of display. The ex- 
clamation points are superflu- 
ous, and instead of adding to 
or emphasizing a line, really 
detract from it. Charles Strie- 
gel, Jr., of Philadelphia, sends 
a nice assortment of his work, 
most of which is title-pages, 
however, which do not come 
within the scope of this de- 
partment. No. 4 is an exam- 
ple of his composition, which 
shows the advantage of white 
space. 

NEWSPAPER BarGAIN Days. 
—A Western paper—I do 
not recall the name — was the 
first to inaugurate a “ Bargain 
Day.” That is, copying after 
the department store’s popu- 
lar old “stand-by,” a news- 
paper announces a_ bargain 

“Me day, when “real, all-silk and 

No. 4. a- yard - wide” subscriptions, 

regular value $3, are offered 

for one day only at $2.99. I may not have the figures just 

tight, but there is no mistake in the plan, and it is a good 

A recent case in point is that of the Towanda (Pa.) 

Review. One of the Review's circulars fell into my hands, 

and I wrote to E. B. McKee, the business manager, for details 
of the result, and I will give his own story in full: 
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one, too. 


The Review had a bargain day on December 29, on which day sub- 
scriptions to the paper were received for the year 1905 at $2.25, the 
regular subscription price being $3. This offer was open to mail sub- 
scribers only, the price being the usual $3 to subscribers served by 
office carriers. The Review is strictly a local county daily, and the 
entire western part of the county is out of its reach because of inad- 
equate mail facilities, consequently the results were limited to its imme- 
diate field. The result may be briefly summarized as follows: 

The advertising began but fifteen days before the sale, display adver- 
tising and reading notices beings inserted in seven papers published in 


the paper’s field. About twenty-one per cent of the mail subscribers to 
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the Review took advantage of the offer, and the list of subscribers was 
increased six per cent by new names added. The further result from 
the bargain day was in the fact that every one of the twenty-one per 
cent who renewed had to be square on the books of the company before 
the bargain price could be given them, and this brought in about as 
much money for arrears as was paid in advance. 

Several people came into the office the day after the bargain day, 
and then discovered for the first time that December 29 meant Decem- 
ber 29. In reply to their arguments that a day did not make any 
difference, they were reminded of the fact that when they go to a 
railroad station to take a train, and get there after it has left the station, 
they do not expect the train to be brought back for their accommodation. 
Their reply was that they would wait for the next train, and thought 
they could do the same with the Review. This, of course, was the 
proper way to look at it, but when the publishers reminded them that 
the excursion train had gone, they hesitated about paying the regular 
fare on the regular train. 

On the whole, the Towanda Review’s first experience with a bar- 

gain day was satisfactory to its publishers. Should the scheme be tried 
another year, far better results will be had, and those who want to go 
at the excursion price will undoubtedly get around on time. 
The fact that twenty-one per cent of the Review’s subscribers 
paid up arrears and also a year in advance, and that the net 
list was increased six per cent, with but fifteen days’ previous 
advertising, is excellent proof of the efficacy of the plan. 
Twenty-five per cent is certainly not a heavy commission 
when it is considered that the subscriptions are all paid in 
advance, and the trouble and expense of collections are elimi- 
nated. In view of the Review's success with the plan, the 
circular used for advertising it will be of interest, and it is 
accordingly appended: 

‘Yowanda Daily Review Bargain Day. Mail subscriptions taken for 
2.25 a year, on December 29 only. 

On Thursday, December 29, 1904, and on that aay only, the Towanda 
Daily Review can be secured by mail subscribers for the low price of 
$2.25 a year in cash— payment to be made at the office in Towanda, 
in person or by mail. If ordered by mail, the letter must reach the 
Review office by December 29 —the next day will be too late. 

Old and new subscribers are both included in this offer, but the old 
subscriber must have his subscription paid to January 1, 1905, before 





EDWARD ARMSTRONG, 
Duluth (Minn.) News-Tribune. 


he can take advantage of this bargain-day price. The old subscriber 
paid beyond January 1, 1905, will be credited a full year ahead on the 
great bargain day. 

Conditions of bargain day: First—-Only one year’s subscription 
will be received at this price — for the year 1905 only. Second — Old 
subscribers must be paid to January 1, 1905, before availing themselves 
of the $2.25 bargain-day offer. Third — Subscribers under this bargain- 
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day offer must not be indebted for subscription accounts to the Reporter- 
Journal Printing Company, to McKee Brothers, or to the Towanda 
Printing Company. Fourth— Only subscriptions to be delivered by 
mail will be received at the bargain-day price. Papers delivered by the 
Review's own carriers will only be received at the regular $3 rate. 

Why this rate is made. The publishers of the Daily Review make 
this low price to give the people an opportunity to try for a year the 
county-seat daily, and hope by this offer to secure several hundred new 
subscribers at once. The Review is a complete local daily, covering the 
news of the county and State, with a complete telegraphic summary of 
the world’s news. At the price offered it should be a regular visitor to 
almost every home in this county. 

Don’t miss this opportunity. Tell your neighbors of this great offer, 
induce them to subscribe, and send in your own subscription also. 
While it is desirable to have all call personally. at the office, that no 
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IN ADVERTISEMENT LAND. 


How delightful it would be to live in Advertisement Land; 
where pots and pans reflect only smiling faces and white-robed 
women emerge spotless from through trains; where all the 
shoes fit and the lamp chimneys never break; where the ink 
flows freely from the fountain pen and the doors of the book 
shelves never stick; where culinary and detergent operations 
can be performed in Paris gowns and the children are all 
happy and good natured; a land where cleanliness and godli- 
ness both come easy. There we find self-playing pianos, self- 
rising flour and cameras that require only the pressing of a 
button. Life there would be as lazy and luxurious as in tropi- 





DULUTH “ NEWS-TRIBUNE” CARRIERS’ DINNER, 
December 29, 1904. 


mistakes may be made, subscriptions by mail will receive attention, if 
delivered at our office not later than Vecember 29, 1904. 
Towanpa Printinc Company, ‘towanda, Pennsylvania. 

EpwarbD ARMSTRONG, superintendent of circulation of the 
Duluth (Minn.) News-Tribune, has a host of bright, gentle- 
manly carrier boys. More than sixty of them were recently 
the guests of the management at a dinner, and the illustration 
shows them at the table, waiting in an orderly manner for 
the signal to commence operations. After the repast a num- 
ber of entertainers kept the boys interested, and at the con- 
clusion Mr. Armstrong, in a “little shop talk,” admonished 
the boys to be industrious and to guard well their reputa- 
tions. “You are merchants, each of you,” he said. “ Among 
your items of stock in trade the most important is reputation. 
Let your customers know that you can be thoroughly relied 
upon to deliver the News-Tribune promptly, for upon you 
rests a great responsibility.” 





DiniceNnT application is the lever which will remove all 
obstacles from the path to success. 


cal lands where, as we read, one has only to lie on his back 
in the shade all day and open his mouth at dinner time to let 
a ripe banana or a cocoanut drop in. There is no chance for 
the utopias of the socialists, so long as capitalism spreads 
before us such visions as these.— The Independent. 





COMMA AND DEATH. 


Value of the comma is shown by the following incident: 
An American firm recently sent an advertisement, which ran 
in this way, to a leading American paper: “I am now able 
to report that I am completely cured, after having been at the 
gates of death (,) through having taken only five bottles of 
your medicine.” In the process of passing through the press, 
the comma in parenthesis was dropped. Next day, when the 
vendor of the patent medicine read his advertisement, he 
almost tore his hair with utter vexation. He immediately went 
down to his solicitor, talked shop to the tune of a big fee for 
a considerable space of time, and finally made up his mind to 
sue at law the offending and ineulting newspaper.— Advertis- 
ing News, London. 
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BY E. F. WAGNER. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully 
invited from lithographers, lithographic artists, and others inter- 
ested. Individual experiences in any way pertaining to the 
trade are solicited. Differences of opinion regarding answers 
given by the editor will receive respectful consideration. Ad- 
dress all samples and letters to The Inland Printer Company, 


Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 


Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY.— George Fritz. $1.75. 
GRAMMAR OF LiTHOGRAPHY.— W. D. Richmond. $2. 
LirHocraPHic SpeciMENS.— Portfolios of specimens in the highest 


style of tlie art, published by Joseph Heim. Album Lithographique, 
part 20, $1.50. American Commercial Specimens, second me ee third 
series, $3.50 each. Modern Alphabets, $3.50. 

Hanpnook oF LitHocrapHy.— By David Cumming. A practical and 
up-to-date treatise, with illustrations and color plates. _ Chapters on 
stones, inks, pigments, materials, transfers, drawing, printing, light and 
color, paper and machines; also chromo-lithography, zinc and aluminum 
plates, transposition of black to white, photo-stone and ink-stone methods, 
etc. Cloth, 243 pages. $2.10, postpaid. 

GERMAN STONE CEMENT FOR JOINING LITHOGRAPH STONE.— 
L. L., Rochester, New York, writes: “Could you give me 
the details about the German stone cement I saw mentioned 
in these columns some time ago, and how to apply it?” 
Answer. +The German stoné cement comes in a dry powder 
and must be mixed at the time of using it. The directions 
are given with each package. It can be purchased from the 
lithographie supply houses. 

WuereE To Apply FOR ADMISSION TO THE LITHOGRAPHERS’ 
Union.— M. L., Budapest, Hungary, writes to know about 
conditions in the lithograph trade and the addresses of the 
proper officials to whom to apply for work upon his arrival 
here. He states that he is a union man and wishes to conform 
to the rules and regulations prescribed here. He is referred to 
the lithographers’ union headquarters: William Long, 25 
Third avenue, New York city. 

THe MertropotirAN Museum or Art.—As_ no capable 
American could be found to take charge of the great museum 
in Central Park, other countries were searched, and at last 
Sir Caspar P. Clarke has been appointed to take charge. He 
promises to remain true to American traditions and foster the 
reproduction of old masters. Sir Clarke has sacrificed much 
in accepting the position on this side and we should feel thank- 
ful to Mr. Morgan for having secured for us this star as an 
art director. 


ETCHING OF CRAYONWORK ON STONE.— S., Baltimore, Mary- 
land, writes: “Could you give me some _ information 
regarding etching of crayonwork on stone?” Answer—Our 
correspondent does not state what the nature of the crayon- 
work is; every piece of crayon should be etched differently. 
For instance, posterwork is handled in another way from small 
commercial work; colors are etched differently from blacks, 
and in the lines mentioned, every piece of work may have to 
be etched according to its own peculiarity. In a general way, 
a black should be etched very strong; colors, on the other 
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LITHOGRAPHY, 


hand, especially when they are for poster, or for work in but 
a few colors, require a much milder etch. The reason for this 
will be apparent when it is considered that a black should 
have snap and sharpness, but a color may have mellow tone 
qualities. 


WInTER Work IN PHoToGRAPHY.— One of the most exqui- 
site issues of the Practical Photographer is that for January, 
1905. Besides the highly instructive article on the pictorial 
work of Henry Speyer, and other articles on photographing 
at different periods of the year, it contains a choice collection 
of pictures illustrating all phases of winter photography. The 
bulk of the book is devoted to winter work. It is, in fact, a 
treatise on winter picturemaking and the incidents and condi- 
tions connected with cold-weather photography. 


REGARDING the progress of typographic process reproduc- 
tion in general, no new advances have been made during the 
past year. Handwork in the production of color-plates by 
process is still a necessity and the hopes of the typographic 
platemakers have not been realized. Lithography has not been 
injured, but, on the contrary, it has been greatly benefited by 
its utilization of _photo-mechanical means. The rank and 
file of the craft have come to realize, however, that the climax 
in lithographic endeavor lies in genuine artwork, guided by 
study and intelligence, and that process will ever remain a 
lifeless but very useful thing. 


A New Repropucinc Process IN ENGLAND.— A _ direct 
copying process, which has been in use in the United States 
and in Germany by many practical process lithographers, con- 
sists of preserving an impression from an original engraving, 
stipple or other stone, before polishing off the same when 
wishing to use the stone for other work. When the order 
comes in again the impression (being on a semitransparent 
paper) is laid upon an etched and sensitized stone, then 
exposed to light, hardening the exposed parts of the coating. 
Development exposes the stone where the work is and 
counter-etching converts the work into an engraving ready 
to be inked up. 


LirHocrapHic News From Russia.—A _ letter from 
Russia, written by a lithographer, dated November 13, 1904, 
states that the employers of lithographic establishments have 
joined a committee which has for its object agitation for the 
calling of a congress of all who are active in the graphic arts, 
including employers and employees, from the apprentice up to 
the superintendent. The editor of a typographical trade jour- 
nal, the Naborschtschik, is the leader in the movement, and its 
object is to try and come to some understanding among those 
in the graphic trades concerning the regulation of wages and 
the apprentice system. In a marginal note of this letter it is 
stated that the above typographical trade paper caters to 
process and lithography. 


Process MAtTTEers oF INTEREST TO LITHOGRAPHERS.— The 
“Penrose Year Book for 1905,” the tenth of its kind, has 
made its appearance. It contains the usual rich harvest of 
illustrative and literary matter relating to the photographic 
reproductive methods, gathered from the most efficient sources 
everywhere. It presents to the photoprocess students of the 
world an ever-growing array of facts in’ which the lithog- 
rapher is deeply interested. Of especial concern to the litho- 
graphic experimenter are the articles on “The Causes Influ- 
encing the Colotype Grain,’ “Color Photography,” “Future _ 
of Three-color Work,” “Influence of Gradation on Color 
Reproduction,” “The Evolution of Lithographic Printing 
Machines,” “ Photolithography in Line,” “ Practical Color 
Mixing,” “Results with the Metzograph Screen,” “Screens 
for Colorwork,” “Sinop Colographic Process,” “Spray Color 
Printing,” “More About Ultra Violet Light” and “Color 
Screens,” etc. There are exquisite examples of lithography, 
photogravure, chromotype, half-tone, etc., in two, three, four 
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and nine colors. The matter relating to the phototypographic 
lines is as comprehensive as ever. 


In order to advance the usefulness of “The Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences,” both practically and socially, 
an organization has been formed which styles itself the 
* Allied Arts Association.” It is composed of artists, musi- 
cians, singers, poets, writers, elocutionists and members of 
the Institute generally. Mutual instruction, entertainment or 
interchange of subject matter in the world of thought is car- 
ried on at -the homes of the different members. Here is a 
scheme, if carried out in all art centers, that no doubt would 
be of the greatest benefit in widening the horizon of artwork 
in America. ; 


A club, whose members, when they meet, 
Recite, discuss, read, sing and eat. 

Its purpose — neither slight nor vain — 
To charm, instruct and entertain. 


FINE AND CoArRSE SPRAY WITH THE Air BrusH.—E. H., 
a beginner in New York, writes: “Could you inform me how 
to obtain the coarse spray from the air brush?” Answer— 
The fine spray, as you may know, is produced by the very 
finest part of the needle just coming under the air-blast tube. 
By the manipulation of the thumb regulator, the strokes of 
the needle become longer and thus bring the thicker parts 
of the needle under the air -blast. This enables the air blast 
to scatter a greater amount of ink and consequently produce 
greater spots of color on the paper. Should, however, the 
needle not reach far enough out to bring its thick part under 
the air blast, then the of the air blast should be 
brought nearer to the lip of the spoon or color cup. In order 
to do this, the little neck or collar should be screwed back a 
trifle; then the nozzle may be given another turn and brought 
in proper position over the needle and the collar again 


nozzle 


tightened. 


To Do LettTertnc Quickty.—S. A., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, writes: “I have been interested in the paragraph you 
published in the January number about a novel method of 
lettering and we shall try it. We do some of our lettering 
here on scratch board, about one-third larger for reduction, 
and it gets extremely sharp. It may be of interest to you to 
know how we get the tops and bottoms of the small gothic 
lettering so sharp and even without spending any time in tick- 
ing off the heads and feet. After the tracing is on the paper, 
in light blue, we make the strokes of the letters in black ink, 
using a brush. We simply use care enough to go over the 
line a little and make the body strokes swiftly, so as to make 
them look even; then we lay down a straight edge close to 
the line of the lettering and pass a flat scraper along the same, 
top and bottom, just to shave off the little that was intention- 
ally gone over the line. This is what insures the wonderful 
sharpness, and, above all, it saves a lot of time.” There is a 
very good hint. contained in the explanation of our valued 
correspondent. 


Is Bronzinc DANGEROUS TO THE HEALTH?—P. H., 
Newark, New Jersey, writes: ~°I have been employed in a 
lithographic printing establishment and it was promised that 
I learn transferring. I have been two years in this shop and 
have not had a chance of pulling impressions. The firm put 
in a large bronzing machine about a year ago, and since that 

_time the most of my time is spent watching that machine, 
cleaning and taking away the sheets. The bronze is always 
flying about the place where the machine and I are at work, 
and if it is correct that bronze is made of copper, the constant 
inhalation is injurious and, indeed, I have the testimony from 
my doctor that the mucous membranes in my nose and throat 
are inflamed, and that blood poisoning may result from doing 
this work much longer. I have complained several times and 
threatened to go away, but I have been told by the firm that 
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the union in which the foreman says I am registered as an 
apprentice will not permit me to leave.” Answer—Without 
wishing to touch at length upon the relations existing between 
the firm, the union and this apprentice, or his legal guardian 
(if under age), it would seem that if there was a contract 
made, its provisions, if lawful, should and could be adhered 
to as to the teaching of the transferring branch of the litho- 
graphic profession, without causing any friction. An appren- 
tice, of course, must not object to assist at various branches 
of the trade, even if these are inconvenient, while continuous 
application to one thing should be eliminated if such occupa- 
tion withholds the learner from the proper carrying out of 
his part of the contract in learning the trade. The writer, 
during the five years of his apprenticeship, was compelled to 
do bronzing with a 
pad, sometimes for 
months at a time, 
but the only effect 
brought on by it was 
a discoloration of 
the hair, which was 
however counter- 
acted by wearing a 
cap and the plentiful 





use of water. The 
worst symptom 
caused by bronze 


dust which has ever 
come under our ob- 
was Ca- 
may be 
em- 


servation 

tarrh. It 
better for an 
ployer to have his 
bronzing done by 
transient help. 
Should it be shown 
in this case that the 
bronze is injurious, 
it will be sufficient 
cause to remove this 
apprentice from 
work which _ he 
should have outgrown by this time. We should advise 
correspondent to obtain his doctor’s certificate and then talk 
the matter over amicably with his employer direct, not allow- 
ing injudicious officials to interfere nor ill temper to cause 
misunderstanding. 











A HUSKY. 


our 





ENGLISH AND GERMAN WORKERS. 


It is interesting to note, especially at this time, when tariff 
reform is so much to the fore, that a British correspondent 
who had thoroughly and in the most painstaking manner 
investigated the industrial conditions of Germany, as exempli- 
fied in many of her large industrial centers, says that the 
German workmen have not yet the skill of the English, and 
in other respects are perhaps less efficient. But they keep the 
rules and do their duty faithfully, which is far more important. 
Their condition, and the condition of any class, can not be 
judged by statistics. They have a less easy time than work- 
men in England. They have less leisure, fewer amusements, 
less money to spend on them, and more to pay for a good 
living. If this is being “worse off,’ then they are worse off. 
But if that phrase refers to their actual well-being, then there 
can be no doubt that in the main they are better off. German 
workmen can not make £10 a week (with no income tax to 
pay), like platers on the Tyne, nor do they maintain an army 
of bookmakers in affluence out of their superfluous means; 
but the squalor and dilapidation, the degradation and filth, the 
dismal misery which disfigure most large English towns can 
not be found in Germany.— The Printers’ Engineer. 
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SprreKesZ 


BY CHARLES W. PAFFLOW. 














Under this head it is aimed to give a monthly summary of 
the important happenings in the field of the graphic arts in 
other lands. Exchanges are solicited with leading German, 
French, Italian, Spanish and Russian trade publications. Com- 
munications and specimens of foreign work are respectfully 
invited. 


Tue following publications are welcome visitors to our 
exchange table: 

Il Risorgimento Grafico, a bi-monthly printers’ magazine 
of Milan, Italy, is easily the most beautiful specimen of skill 
and art in southern Europe. , 

La Typographie Frangaise, Paris, is a semimonthly sheet 
devoted to the interests of the French Typographical Union. 
It is made up largely of official notices and financial state- 
ments. 

Noticias Graficas, a monthly magazine devoted to the 
graphic arts, from Santiago de Chile. It is well printed and 
contains a large variety of interesting and instructing articles 
to the craft. 

L’Arte della Stampa is published monthly at Florence, 
Italy. Its aim is to elevate printing on the lines of a high art. 
It is a well-printed publication, though there is a tendency to 
overornamentation. 

Le Bulletin Officiel des Maitres Imprimeurs de France is 
the monthly official organ of the French Typothete, published 
at Paris. It is replete with news pertaining to the craft, and 
is a splendid specimen of good typography. 

Le Procédé, a monthly review of photography in its appli- 
cation to printing. This review is ably edited and neatly 
printed, and while it is strictly technical it is of great value 
to the progressive printer. H. Calmels, editor, Paris. 

Die Buchdrucker Woche, Berlin. A semiweekly publica- 
tion in the interests of the graphic arts. It usually consists of 
twelve pages, three or four of which contain news matter, 
technical articles, queries and answers, etc., while the rest is 
taken up by advertisements. 

Allgemeiner Anseiger fiir Druckereien is issued twice a 
week by Klimsch & Co., Frankfurt-on-the-Main. It ordi- 
narily contains about twenty pages, four or five of which are 
devoted to matters of interest to the craft. It is exception- 
ably well edited. It is the pioneer of this class of journalism 
in Germany, if not in the world, it being now in its thirty- 
second year. 

ENGLAND. 


THERE is advertised for sale at London a Latin Psalter, 
printed by Fust and Scheeffer in 1459. It is one of the rarest 
books in the world. Twenty years ago a copy brought 123,750 
francs. 

An unparalleled mistake occurred in printing the certifi- 
cates of the Japanese war loan in London. The certificates of 
200 had the water line £100, and those of £100 the water line 
£200. The whole edition had to be called in and reprinted. 
Fortunate for the Japs that they had their millions in their 
pockets. 

Tue Foundation St. Bride, at London, has a library rich in 
works relating to the graphic arts. There is a collection of 
William Blades of twenty-four hundred volumes on the origin 
and history of printing; one of Talbot Baines Reed of two 
thousand volumes on typographical, foundry and rare works 


printed since the discovery of Gutenberg; the collection 
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Passmore Edwards of four thousand volumes on the graphic 
arts. To these must be added ten thousand brochures treat- 
ing of all the novelties which have appeared on the arts of 
engraving and printing. 

THE statistics of the labor unions in England show a sad 
condition, and one which is getting worse instead of improv- 
ing. In 1902 there were 5 per cent out of employment; in 
1903, 5.8 per cent; in 1904, 6.8 per cent. Outside of the unions 
the percentage is greater. This gives for all England, at 
the same rate per cent, six hundred and eight thousand unem- 
ployed. For October, the Daily News estimated between 
seven hundred thousand and eight hundred thousand out of 
employment. 

Tue Daily Mirror, of London, has run up its subscription 
from eighty thousand to over two hundred thousand in eight 
months by various inducements which were offered in every 
issue, each one more alluring than the one which preceded it. 
Its greatest strike was entertaining 176,059 of its readers at 
the Crystal Palace last September, each of whom saved his 
shilling and enjoyed a series of entertainments from Io A.M. 
to 10 p.M., shows, plays and sports. Five military bands were 
engaged, one of them the Canadian “ Kilties.” 

Tuat Mr. Harmsworth’s newspaper trust is gradually 
absorbing all the leading newspapers in the United Kingdom 
is evident when it is stated that, besides owning about forty 
weekly and monthly publications and a number of provincial 
dailies, he also owns the following well-known London dailies : 
The Daily Mail, the Daily Mirror, the Evening News and the 
Dispatch. In addition to these properties he owns in partner- 
ship with Mr. Pearson the Leeds Mercury and the North 
British Record of Glasgow; the North Mail, the Evening 
Mail and the Weekly Leader of Newcastle; the Evening Dis- 
patch and the Daily Gazette of Birmingham, as well as the 

vening News of Leicester. Mr. Harmsworth is only thirty- 
five years old. 
GERMANY. 


Tue membership of the Austrian Printers’ Union is 11,267. 
In 926 offices the regular union scale is paid and in 139 it is 
not. 

THE printing trade is in a bad condition in Hungary. All 
the principal firms in that country show a loss or a minimum 
profit. 

HERMANN BERTHOLD, the world-renowned typefounder in 
Berlin, who introduced uniformity in typemaking in Germany, 
is dead. 

THE typographical school at Vienna has 654 students; that 
of Berlin has 850. The former is supported by voluntary sub- 
scription. 

In a speed contest between compositors, organized by the 
Buchdrucker Woche, at Berlin, a typo from Hanover set 
seven thousand ens in one hour and fifty-three minutes. 

Tue German Book Printers Union paid out during the 
month of October, 1904, to unemployed members the sum of 
87,922.57 marks to 4,146 persons for 60,564 days without work. 

A LODGING-HOUSE has been opened in Vienna for the benefit 
of traveling printers and typefounders. They are furnished 
three nights entertainment and as many breakfasts free of 
charge. 

Tue Neuesten Nachrichten (a daily newspaper) insures all 
its subscribers for 1,000 marks against accidents which result 
in death. The plan went into operation two months ago, and 
within this period 7,000 marks have been paid out. 

Tue Vossische Zeitung, in commemoration of its two 
hundredth anniversary, recently celebrated, has produced a 
master work of graphic art in the way of a souvenir. For 
elegance, richness, technical skill and fine art it stands 
unequaled as a master product of its kind by anything yet 
produced in Germany. The book contains the history and 
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experience of the Zeitung for two hundred years. Only a 
small edition has been printed for gratuitous distribution, and 
the book will not be for sale. The work was executed at the 
Imperial Printing-office. 

THE Wiirtemberg Bible Society, which employs several 
Stutgart printing-offices, put out last year 94,168 Bibles, 110,- 
317 New Testaments, 14,687 selections, 16,394 Bible “ readers,” 
and 354 texts for the blind. Since its formation the society 
has printed 4,600,776 pieces. 

On the twenty-fifth anniversary of the establishment of 
their folding-machine manufactory, the Brehmer Brothers, 
of Leipzig, distributed among their employes 375,000 francs, 
giving to each one 100 francs for every year of service. A 
number of workmen received 2,500 francs each. ° 

A RECENT issue of the Buchdrucker Woche contains a 
very complimentary notice of “The History of Composing 
Machines,” by John S. Thompson, of THE INLAND PRINTER 
staff. The Woche thinks the price a little high for German 
printers, but offers to secure the book for whoever wants it. 

Unner the designation “ambition,” the Woche mentions 
the names of two Washington (D. C.) typos who have quali- 
fied as medical practitioners and one who has been admitted 


to the bar. The doctors are Joseph W. Halford and Grant S. 
Barnhart. The lawyer is ‘Charles W. Herzinger (“wohl ein 
Deutscher”). 


THE Reichstag has made an appropriation to indemnify the 
imperial bank for the amount of forged bank notes which it 
received from the former superintendent of the Imperial 
Printing-office. This functionary stole 527,500 marks in 
printed notes which lacked only the numbers, letters and 
stamps. These were forged and the false notes put in cir- 
culation. 

THE art edition of the Nibelungen, by Josef Sattler, exe- 
cuted by the Imperial Printing-office, is now on exposition at 
Berlin. The Allgemeiner Anzeiger fiir Druckereien declares 
it to be “the most celebrated of all products of the new print- 
ing art.” The type and the ornamentation are made to repre- 
sent the sentiment of the poem in all its variations, as music 
represents the emotions of the soul. 

Vopack & Co., of Berlin, complain in an open letter that 
in spite of the protection guaranteed by act of Congress to all 
library products coming from abroad to the St. Louis Expo- 
sition against reproduction in this country the Morgen Jour- 
nal, of New York, has reprinted (pirated) one of their most 
valuable works, and that they had to put up $2,200 to secure a 
temporary injunction, and the hearing is yet to come off. The 
Vobacks urge the German Government to take thoroughgoing 
measures (durchgreifende) for the protection of the rights of 
library property in the United States. 

FRANCE. 

Tue French ministry of foreign affairs has a collection 
of menus of dinners given by ambassadors since 1860. The 
collection comprises forty volumes. 

FrencuH Switzerland has rejected the proposal to establish 
a tribunal of arbitration by a vote of 359 to 255. The typos 
of German Switzerland, on the other hand, have adopted it. 

THE commission for the reform of French orthography 
has declared in favor of substituting f for ph in words having 
these letters; and also for omitting the / in all words having 
th; also in forming plurals with an s where x occurs. 

Unper the title Revue Germanique there will appear this 
year in Paris a new monthly magazine giving the French 
cultured public the spirit and the literature of the German 
world, in which is included Germany, England, the United 
States, the Netherlands and Scandinavia. 

La Typographie Francaise, a semimonthly and the official 
organ of the French Federation of Printers, is usually filled 
up with official matters. It contains, however, not infre- 
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quently, notes and information of a more general character, 
and these are always interesting. In its issue of December 16 
there is an article on the “ Uniformity of Wages.” The writer 
attaches great importance to the question, and thinks that it 
will receive the attention which it merits in the coming con- 
gress. In some towns printers are paid from 50 to 55 centimes 
a thousand and in other towns 30 to 35 centimes, and the towns 
where these different rates are paid are often very near each 
other. The result is that there is a rush to the towns where 
the highest scale prevails, followed by a superabundance of 
printers and a glut in the lower market, and not only the new- 
comers suffer, but the resident printers are badly damaged by 
the competition. The writer does not hope nor expect that 
wages can be made uniform at once, but urges that steps 
should be taken in that direction. 

THE leading article in the issue of January 1 of the same 
journal is the New Year’s address of the Central Committee 
to the members of the Federation. The tone of the address 
is sad, indeed;* the sufferings of the guild under the oppres- 
sion resulting from competition are feelingly portrayed and 
the committee can see no way out. No practical remedy, nor 
even the possibility of one is suggested. The members are 
exhorted to be true to their colors, to work for progress, to 
keep up heart and to hope for the best. 

THE committee on appropriations of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties refused to grant an additional sum of 500,000 francs for 
the completion of the new building of the national printing- 
office of France, after the original appropriation of 3,000,000 
francs had already been exceeded. The Affiches de I’Impri- 
merie attempts to explain the deficit in stating that the archi- 
tects had forgotten to include in the original estimate the 
water supply and the stairways, and that a parcel of ground 
on the site of the new building had been overlooked, for which 
the owner now demands “ its weight in gold.” 


Tue Bulletin Officiel of the Union Syndicate of Master 
Printers of France is waging a relentless war on the Govern- 
ment Printing-office. It fears that grave and evil results will 
follow from the indefinite extension of printing by the govern- 
ment. It complains that the master printers are not repre- 
sented on the committee which has in charge the affairs of 
the French Government Printing-office. In this office, the 
Bulletin says, there are now employed 317 men and 24 women 
by the day, and 606 men and 280 women by the piece. The 
Bulletin finds that the State is a poor business manager; that 
the personnel of the Government Printing-office has increased 
from 1,108 in 1894 to 1,519 in 1904; that places are given in 
this establishment more with a view to rewarding and secur- 
ing political services than on account of technical skill and 
efficiency. Further, the State, despite of its denials, is making 
dangerous and disloyal competition to private industries. 

RUSSIA. 

In 1904 Russia had 3,743 printing establishments, of which 
1,979 were in European Russia. 

Tue reform wave which is now moving over Russia has 
caught the printers, and a committee has been formed of the 
owners, managers and workmen, looking to the end of calling 
a congress to take into consideration the best means of pro- 
moting the interests of the trade. 

In order to trace more easily the source of printed matter 
appearing without the name of the printer, the printing estab- 
lishments in Russia have been ordered to furnish the authori- 
ties specimens of all their different kinds of type and also the 
number of pounds weight of each kind. 

THE new law of the press in Finland provides that every 
journal which has criticized the acts of the authorities shall 
insert in the first column of the following number all the 
rectifications deemed necessary; that the editor may be dis- 
missed, and that on refusal to comply the journal shall be 
suppressed. Monthly reviews must present their principal 
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articles to the censor three weeks before publication. Any 
person wishing to engage in any kind of printing whatever 
must first receive an authorization from the government. 

On December 8 died in St. Petersburg Konstantin Vas- 
silyevich Trubnikov, the distinguished publisher. Among the 
many newspapers which he founded or acquired was the 
Novoe Vremya. Three years ago he established the Russky 
Golos. He held a high rank in the circles of trade and indus- 
trial and banking associations. 

A CORRESPONDENT in the Allgemeiner Anseiger of recent 
date states that, taking all things together, there is no ground 
of complaint on account of dulness in the printing trades in 
the Baltic provinces. It is true that there has not been the 
usual demand during the holidays, but business has been good 
in all the offices for several months, and the crippling of the 
industry which it was feared would be produced by the war 
has not taken place. This fact is all the more gratifying 
because of the lamentable condition of labor in a number of 
the great printing centers of Russia proper where, in the book 
offices, the personnel has been cut in half. But this is in some 
degree counterbalanced by the fact that almost every week a 
new newspaper makes its appearance, and by the further fact 
that the present minister of the interior has made it much 








it down on a level with the commonest manual labor. The 
causes for this condition of affairs are: The prevailing sys- 
tem of job contract work, which is repugnant both to the 
requirements of the art and needs of the craft; an incon- 
venient and illogical system of apprenticeship not founded 
upon serious study and without opportunities; the lack of a 
publication essentially technical and at the same time intel- 
ligible and accessible to all typos; the complete absence of all 
scholastic instruction by which the art should be popularized 
in all its branches without being jeopardized. There are also 
matters of an economical character which call for an efficacious 
remedy.” 





A NEW BANK MONEY ORDER. 

E. J. Kohli, of the Green County Herold, Monroe, Wis- 
consin, offers a suggestion for a new bank money order, 
designed to meet all the ordinary requirements of financial 
transactions through the mails. Mr. Kohli explains the 
economical value of the new order as follows: 

“The bank money order of the Commercial and Savings 
Bank (illustrated) was printed in this office recently. I think 
it covers every detail of the bank money order and certified 
check business. It will be of assistance to printers who are 
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easier to get the concession to print a newspaper than it has 
been heretofore. In Wilna three new papers have appeared 
within a short time. 


IN OTHER LANDS. 
Tue Swedish Typographic Federation has 3,575 members. 


SwebEN has 149 composing machines, distributed as fol- 
lows: 73 Typographs, 67 Linotypes, 7 Monolines and 2 
Monotypes. 


THE war has given an immense impetus to newspapers in 
Japan. In one month 89 new dailies appeared. There are in 
Japan 2,300 daily papers, 130 of which are in Tokio. One of 
these, Dsissi Skimpo (New Times), has about four hundred 
thousand subscribers. 


Tue Bible of the Lamas (Kah-gyur) consists of 110 vol- 
umes of over one thousand pages each and weighs over one 
thousand pounds. There is only one copy of this work and 
that is in the library of Lhassa. Accompanying this work is 
another of 225 volumes of commentaries which are necessary 
to explain the meaning of the “ Bible.” 


Il Risorgimento Grafico for July-August emphasizes the 
necessity of calling a congress, not indeed for the protection, 
but for the salvation from utter ruin of the printers’ craft as 
a fine art. It says: “ The existing evils are innumerable and 
demand an immediate and satisfactory solution. Competition 
has run mad and is arresting and slaughtering the business 
(witness the failures), and is degrading the art and bringing 


soliciting bank work, as it is something that is not in use in 
any other bank except the Commercial and Savings. 

““A customer purchases as many of these orders as he 
wants to use in a reasonable time — say, five at a time — pay- 
ing $50 for them, properly signed by the president or cashier 
of bank issuing. In case he does not issue all for $10 each, 
he is credited at the bank for the balance of each order issued 
for less than $10. 

“There are firms issuing bank money orders requiring 
that when a bank sells one to a customer he must send the 
amount of the order to the firm conducting the money-order 
business, who have the use of the money until the check is 
returned to them, either cashed or unused. 

“The bank issuing this new order does not have to remit 
money, but keeps it for its own use until the money order is 
cashed or returned unused. Another good feature is that it 
can be used by the customer to pay small bills out of town by 
filling out same for any sum less than $10. These orders are 
also made for larger amounts.” 

Any printer wishing further information in regard to the 
workings of this system can obtain same by enclosing stamp 
either to Mr. Kohli or to Mr. C. W. Twining, president Com- 
mercial and Savings Bank, Monroe, Wisconsin. 





WHAT PRINTERS NEED. 
I can not get along without your valuable journal, as it 
contains so many good things which every printer ought to 
read and practice— J. H. Nagel, Oakes, North Dakota. 
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Notes on organization, changes in officers, business and 
social functions, and all matters connected with Typothetae 
work are invited for this department. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Printers’ Board of Trade and the Typothete of Phila- 
delphia held their annual Franklin Day banquet on January 
30. A handsome and novel menu card, designed and engraved 
by Gatchell & Manning, formed a much-desired souvenir of 
the occasion. The fine cover-design in colors was a curiosity 
in itself, being a half-tone engraving printed on muslin. 

NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT. 

The sixteenth annual banquet of the Connecticut Typoth- 
ete was held in New Haven, January 12, and was largely 
attended. Wilson H. Lee acted as toastmaster, and after 
several vocal selections had been rendered by a number of 
the members, National President George H. Ellis was intro- 
duced as the first speaker of the evening. Mr. Ellis said in 
part: 

“Tt gives me great pleasure to meet the employer and 
employee. The organization of the Typothetz is in a measure 
antagonistic to the printers’ union. I am sorry these circum- 
stances exist and have done all possible to overcome it. We 
have had a slight unpleasantness in Boston in the past year. 
Certain demands were made on the Typothete by the typo- 
graphical union. We were told by the union that it was impos- 
sible to get the men to accept our terms. The proposition of 
the Typothetz was finally accepted. It was an expensive les- 
son for all of us, and $40,000 was spent by the union. 

“The International Typographical Union has made meas- 
ures that unless eight hours constitute a day’s work by 
January 1, 1906, all men will be withdrawn from the printing- 
offices. It is believed it is not only impossible but impractical 
to concede to the eight-hour plan at present. There is only 
one thing for us to do and that is to use force. It will cost 
from eighteen to twenty per cent to decrease the hours from 
nine to eight. The printer absolutely can not stand this reduc- 
tion in hours. The temper of the country will not back such 
a demand and we all know when that is the case a strike is 
lost. 

“We found in Boston, having an injunction suit on when 
the strike was in progress, the employees obeyed the union. 
Several of the witnesses committed perjury, under instruction 
of the union. I believe that twenty per cent of the union men 
voted against a strike at the time. 

“ Self-preservation will force the employer to stand where 
he is to the end. It will be an expensive proposition to both 
sides, but I hope this will be the feeling among all the employ- 
ers from now on.” 

Sustained applause greeted the conclusion of Mr. Ellis’ 
address. Mr. William Green was next introduced felicitously 
by the toastmaster, and in his discourse said: “I think the 
labor union has been a necessary addition to our business. If 
the proprietors would organize the same as the men do and 
do the right thing, I think there would be no trouble. We 
haven’t always agreed with them, but in ninety-nine cases out 
of one hundred we have reached an agreement with the 
union. There would be less trouble if the members of the 
Typothete would attend the meetings more regularly, and if 
you would settle all difficulties through your body with the 
unions you would find less trouble.” 

After a number of addresses by members and guests, 
including some personal reminiscences by John Clyde Oswald, 
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editor and proprietor of the American Printer, of New York, 
Prof. Henry Wade Rogers, dean of the Yale Law School, 
spoke on “Industrial Peace,” in part as follows: 

“Industrial wars are threatening incidents of our modern 
life and as subversive of the law of brotherhood as the wars 
which nations wage with nations. The question of industrial 
peace is even more distinctively the problem of our day than is 
the question of international peace which has been the prob- 
lem of many generations. 

“In the United States are twenty-two million workers. 
Seven million of these are engaged in manufacturing and 
mechanical pursuits. 

“The United States Commissioner of Labor has officially 
stated that the strikes and lockouts which occurred in this 
country between 1880 and Ig00 threw out of employment 
6,610,000 persons and that this resulted in a direct loss of 
$449,000,000. In the coal strike of 1902 the number of miners 
who stopped work was 147,000 and the direct loss more than 
$100,000,000. But the importance of this question does not 
depend alone upon the financial loss which industrial wars 
inflict upon the country. These conflicts provoke class hatreds 
and are often accompanied by deeds of violence.” 

After mentioning methods of securing or promoting indus- 
trial peace, Professor Rogers said, in conclusion: 

“The United Typothetze of America, of which your organ- 
ization in Connecticut is so distinguished a part, has set a 
splendid example to all the trades throughout the world. This 
honor you share with the International Pressmen and Assist- 
ants’ Union. The trade agreement made in 1903 between these 
two great organizations by which a peaceful method of set- 
tling trade differences was established is so admirable in its 
character and so well adapted to its purpose that it deserves 
to be adopted by trade organizations everywhere. If that were 
done, it would solve the problem of industrial peace and solve 
it with honor to all concerned. No higher compliment can be 
paid you than to say that you are worthy to have all the trades 
follow in your steps.” 


ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


In response to the following circular letter to employing 
printers of the Twin Cities and the competitive district, over 
two hundred and fifty proprietors and representatives of print- 
ing establishments attended the banquet and business meeting 
of the employing printers of the Northwest under the auspices 
of the Typothetze of St. Paul and Minneapolis, on Saturday, 
January 21: 


JOINT TYPOTHETZ OF ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS. 
OFFICE OF SECRETARY. 


109 NATIONAL GERMAN-AMERICAN BANK BuItp1nG, St. Paut, MINNESOTA. 
To the Employing Printers of the Northwest: 

A crisis of far-reaching importance to the printing interests of the 
United States, and especially the Northwest, is upon us. The employing 
printers of the East have been making some preparations to meet it, while 
we of the West have done next to nothing, until now, when the battle is 
almost at our doors, we must, as a matter of self-protection, get busy. 
Chicago will be up against it July 1, 1905; Minneapolis, October 1, 1905; 
St. Paul, October 1, 1905. If any of these fail, it means an eight-hour 
day, increased pay-roll, reduced production and the un-American, uncon- 
stitutional closed shop to all of you. 

What are you going to do about it? Will you elect to stand alone and 
meet certain and swift defeat, or will you join with your fellow printers 
and fight to the last ditch for the rights the Constitution of the United 
States guarantees — that of liberty and security in the lawful conduct of 
your business and the right of every man to gain a living, be he union or 
non-union, as well as the right of your son to iearn the business you are 
best fitted to teach him? 

What does the Typothete of the Twin Cities propose to do? They 
invite you to be their guest on Saturday, January 21, 1905, at 1 P.M., at 
a dinner and business meeting at the Merchants Hotel, St. Paul, given 
in honor of, and to mark their appreciation of the visit to the Northwest 
of Mr. George H. Ellis, of Boston, president; Mr. William Green, of 
New York, vice-president and chairman of the Executive Committee; Mr. 
Thomas E. Donnelley, of Chicago, treasurer; Mr. John Macintyre, sec- 
retary; Mr. Samuel Rees, of Omaha, and Mr. O. W. Miller, of Minne- 
apolis, members of the Executive Committee, all of the United Typothete 
of America. These gentlemen will address you and submit a plan by 
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which you will be guaranteed freedom from interruption and annoyance 
in the transaction of your business. 

What we expect you to do is to positively determine to attend this 
meeting, fill out, sign and mail at once to the secretary the enclosed 
postal card, and prevail on your fellow employers to do likewise, thus 
make this meeting a monster greeting to these gentlemen who have trav- 
eled so far to serve you. 

Ben Franklin said, ‘‘ We must all hang together, lest we hang sepa- 
rately.” Fraternally and sincerely, 

Homer P. Crarx, Manager West Publishing Company, St. Paul, 
President Northwestern Master Printers’ Association. 

Frep L. Situ, Harrison & Smith Company, President Minneapolis 
Typothetz. 

Davip RaMALEy, President St. Paul Typothete. 

H. W. J. Meyer, President Milwaukee Typothete. 
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organization, who came all the way from New York and 
Boston. 

The membership were reminded that the national organi- 
zation of the typographical unions at the last annual conven- 
tion, held in August of last year at St. Louis, voted to make a 
universal demand upon the employing printers of America for 
a reduction of one hour in the working day on the first day of 
January, 1906. The employees of printing establishments are 
now working on a nine-hour schedule which has been in effect 
since 1899. 

In 1887 the United Typothete of America was organized to 
combat the demands of the unions for a nine-hour day, and 
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300KKEEPER — Jones is at the telephone. 
Proprietor — All right; allow it. 


Water J. Driscott, Pioneer Press Company, President Twin City 
Master Printers’ Association. 

Witt A. Beacu, President Sioux Falls Typothete. 

SamuvueEv Rees, President Omaha Typothete. 

Georce R. Morrissey, Tribune Printing Company, Secretary Minne- 
apolis Typothetz. 

Frank E. Storer, Kimball & Storer Company, Minneapolis. 

WittraM N. Brown, Great Western Printing Company, Minneapolis. 

F. A. McDona.p, Brown, Treacy & Sperry Company, St. Paul. 

F. H. Warwick, H. M. Smyth Printing Company, St. Paul. 

J. L. Tuwrne, Duluth, Northwestern Master Printers’ Association. 

P. C. Kenyon, Des Moines Typothete. 

F. W. Hunt, Mankato, Minnesota, Northwestern Master Printers’ 
Association. 

W. E. McKinstry, Crookston, Minnesota. 

James R. Jerrarp, St. Cloud Journal-Press, 
Printers’ Association. 


Northwestern Master 


Committee on Arrangements. 
Cuartes Pautus, Mgr. T. C. M. P. A., 
Secretary to the Committee. 
With the representatives of the printing trade of the North- 
west were seven of the executive officers of the national 





He’s making a claim on account of a typographical error we made in his circulars. 
But when you send his bill make another typographical error and add it on. 


— From One-Type-at-a-Time. 


after much debating on the part of the employers, the demand 
was granted. Now, after years of peaceful operation, the 
nine-hour schedule is to be abolished, if the typographical 
unions have their way, and an eight-hour schedule adopted in 
its stead. 

To reduce the working day one hour, according to sta- 
tistics compiled by the master printers of the country, means 
an increased operating expense to the employers of from 
eighteen to twenty per cent. The business of printing will 
not stand such an increase, especially as most master printers 
are satisfied if they earn ten per cent net profit from their 
operations. 

The fact that this meeting was so largely attended, and that 
the printers present represented such a wide section of coun- 
try, augurs the inception of a fierce labor war with the dawn- 
ing of the year 1906. 

Every one present was of the unanimous opinion that a 
determined stand should be made against any reduction of 
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hours. A large delegation from Winnipeg, another large rep- 
resentation from the Dakotas, others from Iowa, Wisconsin 
and Nebraska, were all of the same opinion, as were the 
national officers of the United Typothete of America, who 
represent more particularly the printing interests of the East. 

The sentiment was expressed that this determination on 
the part of the master printers, and the tenacity of labor 
unions in the manner in which they stand up for their demands 
will undoubtedly result at the beginning of the year 1906 in 
one of the most bitter labor wars ever witnessed in this 
country. 

Charles W. Ames, of the West Publishing Company, St. 
Paul, acted as toastmaster, and in his opening remarks said: 
“No one will question the statement that we need organi- 
zation. Organization of the employers of labor follows 
organization of employees as night does the day. The law of 
self-preservation makes it compulsory. 

“There was a time in the history of human progress hein 
an employer of men could deal equitably, fairly and success- 
fully with his employees without going outside of his own 
office for advice and help. But to-day we are not allowed to 
deal with our men in our offices. The employees’ organiza- 
tion interferes. 

“Consequently, individual employers are at times helpless 
to resist the demands and encroachments of these organiza- 
tions. They are too strong for him. His only salvation is to 
unite with men who have like interests with him and to com- 
bat organized demand by organized refusal. 

“There can be no satisfactory settlement of questions that 
arise between capital and labor unless both meet on equal 
grounds and fight with similar weapons. New exigencies are 
arising all the time. We settled the nine-hour question some 
eighteen years ago, and settled it rightly and justly. But 
to-day we have to deal with an eight-hour question. 

“We should be constituted like the courts of the land; 
always waiting for an exigency to arise; always ready to cope 
with trouble when it comes our way. We talk about settling 
these questions. It can’t be done. There is no finality in 
human affairs, and as soon as one phase of the labor question 
is settled, another phase looms up for similar treatment. 
Hence we should always be prepared to meet our friends, the 
enemy. 

“We are not organized to fight labor unions with malice 
aforethought. We do not wish to antagonize them; but to 
codperate with them in all fairness. It is all wrong to imagine 
capital and labor as two armed camps working under an 
armed armistice. But conditions come up at times that give 
great prevalence to that idea.” 

Thomas E. Cootey, of Minneapolis, in responding to Mr. 
Ames’ invitation to speak, in an introductory address branded 
the labor unions inoculated and imbued with obnoxious un- 
American and socialistic ideas, and declared that the senti- 
ment expressed by such a large attendance at the meeting was 
portentous of no good to the unions if they persisted in their 
idea of enforcing their arbitrary decree for an eight-hour day. 

George H. Ellis, of Boston, president of the United 
Typothete of America, in a brief and succinct address, 
explained the purpose of the organization of which he is 
president. “The purpose of the United Typothete of Amer- 
ica is not to antagonize the cause of labor, but for the pur- 
pose of protecting and safeguarding the interests of its 
membership. We maintain the right of every firm comprised 
within the membership of the organization to conduct an 
‘open’ shop, employing whomsoever such firm may choose 
with due regard to existing contracts; to employ whomsoever 
they see fit in the management of the respective offices; to sell 
to or to purchase from whomsoever they see fit, without 
prejudice, it being understood that the laws of supply and 
demand and of credit alone should govern such transactions. 

“The Typothete of America aims to secure uniform action 
of its members and of the local Typothete upon subjects of 


common interest, and invites united and uniform action to 
resist any unwarranted or unjustifiable encroachments of 
labor organizations upon the rights of employers. The United 
Typothetz of America, therefore, requests that when a demand 
is made by a labor organization upon a local Typothetz, such 
body should communicate with the national secretary before 
conference is had in regard thereto. 

“We are opposed to any further reduction of the working 
time to less than fifty-four hours per week for day work, and 
we also deprecate the use of the union label, and we request 
local Typothetze to urge their membership to refuse to use 
that label. 

“What are we going to do when existing contracts expire 
or when January, 1906, comes around and the unions demand 
an eight-hour day? It’s up to you. The reduction in hours 
would leave many of us poor. It means an increase of from 
eighteen to twenty per cent in our operating expenses. Are 
you making enough money to stand such an increase? Or are 
you warranted in making your customers stand it? 

“We can not now stand any reduction in the length of our 
working day. How are we to meet it? There is but one way 
and that is by organization. If every master printer in the 
country takes a vital and hearty interest in our organization, 
and when the final test comes next January, we can not help 
but win.” 

Others who spoke along the same line were William ‘Green, 
of New York, chairman of the executive committee of the 
national organization; John MacIntyre, of New York, national 
secretary; Stearns Cushing, of Norwood, Massachusetts, a 
member of the executive committee, and J. F. MacIntyre, of 
Winnipeg. Charles Paulus, secretary of the executive com- 
mittee of the St. Paul Typothetz, read a number of letters 
from those who could not be present, all of which endorse the 
purpose of the association. 





METEOROLOGICAL CONDITIONS AND COLOR- 
PRINTING. 


Hon. Frank W. Mahin, United States consul at Notting- 
ham, England, writes to this Government as follows, con- 
cerning the decadence of color-printing in England: 

“ An impression which has become more or less prevalent, 
that the leadership in color-printing is passing from England, 
where the art so long defied successful competition, is not sus- 
tained by statements emanating from well-informed persons. 

“Tt has been said that to get good color-printing one must 
go to Germany. It is denied that this is true, except as to one 
branch. The best work in the multicolored lithograph process 
of small design comes, it is admitted, from Germany. It is 
explained, however, that this is not because the Teuton is the 
better exponent of the art, but merely because more favorable 
meteorological conditions prevail in that country. This has 
been proven, it is asserted, by actually setting a German down 
in London with the same plant and conveniences that he had 
in his own country, when he turned out work not a whit 
better than the Englishman’s. 

“Picture post-cards are the most widely circulated exam- 
ples of color-printing. Of these it is claimed that ninety-five 
per cent of the color-printing for England is done in Eng- 
land, and that England exports to Germany more of one par- 
ticular style of card than Germany sends hither of all the 
different styles combined. To clinch the argument it is 
declared that color-printing was never so sae in Eng- 
land as it is to-day.” 





BETTER EVERY ISSUE. 


I am a faithful student of “the old standby,” THe INLAND 
PrInTER, and I do not believe I could run the shop without it. 
It seems to contain something better with every issue.—J. B. 
Hubbard, Albion, New York. 
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MERIONTYPE 


DESIGNED FOR, CUT FOR, AND CAST AMERICAN LINE 


IMPORTANT NOTICE !—THE MERIONTYPE LETTER IS PATENT 
APPLIED FOR IN AMERICA AND IS REGISTERED IN ENGLAND 








HE Meriontype Series is introduced because of a 
justifiable demand from printers and advertisers 
for a modern type face available as a substitute 

sueesienen’ fOr the numerous 
simple type faces so long 
in public favor. While its 
design is not what might 
be termed severely plain 
it is devoid of oddity. It is 


20A $100 40a $125 Font $2 25 


8 Point 
All -Arou hd MERIONTYPES SIMPLICITY INSTANTLY APPRECIATED 
Freakish and Objectionable Details Studiously Eliminated 


Designed for Quickly Obtaining Satisfactory Typography 
of its class at present, and 
its popularity is sure to be 
extended. Meriontype is ares 











MERIONTYPE 


THE FONTS AND THEIR PRICES 





6 Point 22A $090 44a $110 Font $2 00 


DIGNIFIED USEFUL LEGIBLE TYPOGRAPHICAL CHARACTERS 
Faithfully and Pleasingly Conveying Modern Messages of Publicity 
Easily Recognized as Suitable for Absolutely Everything Printorial 


10 Point 16A $115 32a $135 Font $250 
SENSIBLE PRODUCTION FOR BOOKWORK 


Every Characteristic of Maximum Durability 
Those Troublesome Kerned Letters Avoided 





I5A $1 25 30a $150 Font $2 75 


made in thirteen Sizes, 6  ADMIRABLE FOR DISPLAY PURPOSES 
| Splendid for the Advertisement Column 


to 72 point inclusive, and Clean, Sharp and Legible Lining Figures 


the reasonable prices at 
which the fonts are listed 
place it within easy reach 











12A $1 35 24a $1 65 Font $3 00 


EXCELLENT JOBWORK LETTER 
Thirteen Nicely-Graded Chances 
Nothing Better for General Work 


[See following page] 





IN STOCK AT THE SELLING PLACES OF 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMEY 


COVERING THE TWO HEMISPHERES OF PRINTERDOM 
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The Meriontype 


A Series Designed for, Cut for, and Cast American Line 


GRAND LETTER 
Book and Novel 


MERIONTYPE 
Hits the Mark 


Product 


MUCH 
Neater 
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Every one 
of which 
is useful 
for either 
book, job 
or news 
work 





Complete 
series 


$66 25 


less the 
usual 


we 





18 Point 


36 Point 5A 


REQUIRED 
Meriontype 


JOBBERS 
New Font 


discount 





The Meriontype Series will be Immediately Furnished from Any of the Selling Places of the 


American Type Founders Company 


Most Extensive Printers’ Supply Concern in the World 
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BOX 


This department is designed to furnish information, when 
available, to inquirers on subjects not properly coming within 
the scope of the various technical departments of this maga- 
zine. The publication of these queries will undoubtedly lead 
to a closer understanding of conditions in the trade. 





PuotoGravurE House.— Paul & Douglass Company, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee: The address of a house doing photogravure 
work. Answer—J. F. McCarthy, t10 South Eighth street, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Toots For Tint-stocks.— A subscriber: “ Where can I 
secure the tools as illustrated in Fig. 6 in the article on “ Tint- 
blocks and Their Uses,” by George Sherman, in the January 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER? Answer— These tools may 
be obtained from any typefoundry. 


Empossinc Cigar Lanets.— W. A. Depue, Lansing, Michi- 
gan: Where can I get brass dies for embossing cigar labels? 
Answer.—These can be obtained from Charles Wagenfohr, 
140 West Broadway, New York city, or from C. Struppman 
& Co., 78 Fifth avenue, New York city. 

List oF Orrices Usinc Linotypes— W. W. Kellogg, 
Titusville, Pennsylvania: Where can I get a list of offices 
using Linotypes? Answer— We know of no lists outside 
of those issued several years ago by the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company, which has discontinued their publication. 

TYMPAN FOR PERFORATING WITH STEEL RuLeE.— American 
Printing Company, Elkhart, Indiana: What is the best tym- 
pan for use in perforating with steel rule? We have been 
perforating against a rope-stock tympan, and one of solid 
board, but these soon cut to pieces. Answer—A thin sheet 
of zinc, brass or tin is best for this purpose. 

THREE-COLOR Cuts.— Martin & Martin, Falls City, 
Nebraska: Is it possible to buy outright three-color cuts for 
process colorwork. Answer—Three-color cuts may be 
obtained of the Williamson-Haffner Engraving Company, 
Denver, Colorado, or of the Electro-Tint Engraving Com- 
pany, 1227 Race street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Dre-cut Scrap Picrures.— Dexter Wheeler, Poplar Ridge, 
New York: The address of parties printing sheets of small 
pictures such as are used by card printers for covering names 
on name cards. Anszwer.— Such pictures are manufactured by 
the Tablet & Ticket Company, 85-87 Franklin street, Chicago, 
and by the Storey Finishing Company, 209 South Clinton 
street, Chicago. 

MemorraAL Carps AND MourNING STATIONERY.— Adams 
Brothers, Topeka, Kansas: The addresses of manufacturers 
of memorial cards and mourning stationery. Answer.— Such 
cards and stationery are manufactured by Butler & Kelley. 
26 Beekman street, New York city; Metcalf Stationery Com- 
pany, 86 Wabash avenue, Chicago, and S. D. Childs & Co., 
200 Clark street, Chicago. 

PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SuppLies.— J. G. Jessup, Clay Center, 
Nebraska: The names and addresses of a few dealers in 
photoengravers’ supplies. Answer.— Fuchs & Lang Manufac- 
turing Company, 328 Dearborn street, Chicago; F. Wesel 
Manufacturing Company, 310 Dearborn street, Chicago; 
United Printing Machinery Company, 337 Dearborn street, 
Chicago; Inland Type Foundry, 12th and Locust streets, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

FLat-sep Wes Press.— MacLean Publishing Company, 
Toronto, Canada: Is there a press that will print our papers 
from the web and type and deliver them folded in, say, thirty- 
two pages? Would it be economical to do it on six or seven 
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thousand? Answer—The Cox Duplex Press, manufactured 
by the Duplex Printing Press Company, Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan, will do this work; its use on the quantity named would 
be economical. 

Outrits.— MacLean Publishing Company, 
Toronto, Canada: Please inform us of firms who supply 
engraving outfits. Answer.— Photoengraving outfits may be 
purchased of F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, 80 Cran- 
berry street, Brooklyn, New York; Fuchs & Lang Manufac- 
turing Company, 29 Warren street, New York city, or of the 
United States Printing Machinery Company, 132 Nassau 
street, New York city. 

STEEL-DIE Printinc.— A. L. LaFreniere, Northome, Minne- 
sota, encloses a specimen of steel-die printing and asks what 
machinery is required for the process. Answer.— Such work 
is done on the Curtis embossing press, which is manufactured ~ 
by the B. Roth Tool Company, 2122 Chouteau avenue, St. 
Louis. Similar work is done by the steel-plate printing proc- 
ess, presses for which are manufactured by the E. C. Fuller 
Company, Fisher building, Chicago, and by M. M. Kelton’s 
Son, 24 Baxter street, New York city. 

MACHINERY FoR MAKING ELEctTrRos TypE-HIGH.— Fleet- 
McGinley Company, Baltimore, Maryland: The addresses of 
firms who make machines for ‘shaving electrotypes down to 
type-height. Answer.— Such machinery is manufactured by 
the Murray Machinery Company, Kansas City, Mo.; Miller 
Gauge, Saw & Trimmer Company, 808 E. & C. building, 
Denver, Colo.; F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, 70-80 
Cranberry street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Paul Shniedewend & 
Co., 118 West Jackson boulevard, Chicago; United Printing 
Machinery Company, 132 Nassau street, New York city; 
Challenge Machinery Company, Grand Haven, Mich. 

Linotyre Mortors.— H. C., Minot, North Dakota: Where 
can geared motors be obtained for use with the Linotype, and 
at what price. Can change to belted power be made with- 
out delay in case of failure of motor? Answer.— The Jenney 
Electric Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, manufactures such 
motors, the price being $85 for 110-volt motors and $88 for 
220 volts; and the Sprague Electric Company, 527 West 
Thirty-fourth street, New York city, also manufactures them 
at $85 and $95 respectively. Change to belted power can be 
made without delay in the case of one of these motors; with 
the other, the gear wheel would have to be taken off and the 
regular pulley substituted. 


ENGRAVING 


INDIVIDUAL vs. ComBINED Motor EQuIPpMENT.— Standard 
and Jerseyman, Salem, New Jersey: We are now using a 
three-horse-power gas engine, but are thinking of changing to 
electric power-on meter charge. We have one Linotype 
machine running all the time, two job presses nearly all 
the time, and two presses for six-column quarto for our 
weekly and printing posters that we only use part of the time. 
In changing to electric power, would it be cheaper to have 
separate motors for each machine or a motor for the Linotype 
and one for the large press, or one motor large enough to run 
all the machinery? Answer.— Individual motor equipment is 
preferable; or, in any case, a separate motor for the Linotype. 


Proor Press.— Works oN TITLE-PAGES.— Vail Linotype 
Composing Company, Cleveland, Ohio: (1) An article in 
the January INLAND PRINTER, entitled “Economics of the 
Hand Press,” by B. R. Bowman, refers to a proof press made 
by John Harrild & Son, London. Would it be possible to get 
a press of this kind in the United States, and where? (2) 
Where can we get a work on title-pages, including a line of 
samples of meritorious work? Answer—(1) We do not 
know that such a press is in use in the United States, but it 
might be possible to import one, although the firm of John 
Harrild & Son has been out of existence some years. It 
might be improved if produced by American machinists, and 
would be of undoubted value in saving corrections on press. 
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(2) A book on title-pages by Theodore L. DeVinne, price 
$2.10, may be obtained of The Inland Printer Company; sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. The Mittineague Paper Company 
has also published specimens of over fifty title-pages in con- 
nection with their paper samples. 

“Pry” in CarpBoArD.— H. S. Hallman, Berlin, Ontario: 
Could you let me know how to measure the thickness of card- 
board or paper? How may one know whether a sheet of 
cardboard is three-ply, four-ply or ten-ply? Does the word 
“ply” mean any given thickness, and, if so, what fraction of 
an inch is represented by one-ply? Amnswer;—The word 
“ply” is ordinarily used in connection with mill bristolboard. 
The term originated when paper was made by hand, and two 
sheets pasted together was called two-ply, three sheets, three- 
ply, etc. The thickness of individual sheets of paper did not 
then enter into the calculation. Now, however, paper is made 
in various weights, and two-ply in some weights would equal 
three-ply of another weight. Mill bristol comes in sheets 
2214 by 28% inches in size, and two-ply stock weighs sixty 
pounds to the ream. In cardboard it is difficult to determine 
what ply a given thickness is, and it is entirely governed by 
the weight of the stock used. 

HALF-TONE ENGRAvING.— Henry S. Long, Effingham, IIli- 
nois: Please tell me how a half-tone is made. Answer.— It 
is, of course, impossible to give adequate instructions for 
making a satisfactory half-tone within these limits. The prin- 
cipal processes employed, however, may be briefly summed up 
thus: The negative for a half-tone is made by interposing 
between the original and the sensitive plate during exposure 
a glass screen ruled at regular intervals with opaque inter- 
secting lines. The effect is to produce on the sensitive plate 
an image composed of dots, the dots being largest in the por- 
tions corresponding to the whites of the original, and decreas- 
ing in size until they almost disappear in the portions which 
are darkest in the original. The sensitive plate bearing this 
negative image is then developed and fixed. A polished copper 
plate is then prepared to serve as the base for etching, being 
first coated with a sensitive solution of chromic salts and 
organic matter containing a large proportion of albumen. This 
coated plate is then exposed to light under the negative. The 
effect of the light, striking the coating of the plate through the 
transparent portions of the negative, is to render all these 
exposed portions insoluble, while under the opaque portions of 
the negative the coating remains unchanged. The plate is 
then washed to remove the soluble portions of the coating, 
which leaves the image obtained from the negative defined by 
the remaining hardened portions of the coating. These 
remaining portions are then further hardened to make them 
resist the action of the etching fluid; and the plate is finally 
etched in a bath of dilute nitric acid, which leaves the image 
in relief. There are, of course, subsidiary but important details 
which can not be given here. ‘“ A Manual of Photoengraving,” 
by H. Jenkins (price $2; sent postpaid by The Inland Printer 
Company on receipt of price), may be consulted as a text-book 
on the subject. 

Tue Pracine or [LLustrations.— H. E. C. Spencer, Keene, 
New Hampshire: In the June, 1904, issue of THe INLAND 
PRINTER you have an illustration opposite page 408, the title 
being toward the gutter, and another illustration opposite 
page 432 in the same issue, with the title in the margin. Will 
you please tell me which one is correct? It would seem to 
me that there should be some uniformity in the placing of 
illustrations, so that the book or magazine would not have to 
be turned from right to left, and vice versa. If, for example, 
we had a dozen half-tones to be inserted opposite pages which 
referred to them (supposing they all turned the long way of 
the page, to read either at binding or outer edge), would it 
be right to place a half-tone opposite page 6 and have title of 
subject read at the binding, and then another opposite page 9, 
and have title of subject read at the outer edge, and so on 


through any number? The result would be that a person 
could pick up a book or magazine and hold in the left hand, 
letting the leaves slip from under the thumb of the right hand, 
and observe all of the illustrations and read the titles without 
changing the position of the book or magazine. Answer.— 
Regarding the placing of illustrations, Theodore L. De Vinne, 
in his work on “Modern Book Composition,” says: “The 
full-page illustration that occupies the broad way of the page 
often has its legend or descriptive line near the gutter or 
back margin. It is expected that the reader will turn the book 
half-way around, from right to left for the odd page and vice 
versa for the even page. This arrangement must be varied 
when two facing cuts are intended to explain or supplement 
each other. They should face one way, so that they can be 
read from the same position.” As a matter of preference, it 
is usual to place illustrations on even pages with the legend 
in the gutter, and those on odd-folioed pages with the legend 
in the margin. One reason for this is the fact that it is 
usual to hold the volume in the left hand and turn the pages 
with the right; and legends under illustrations placed as sug- 
gested can be read without transferring the volume to the 
right hand, which would otherwise be necessary. 

PRINTING ON WoopEN PENCILS AND RuLErs.—“ Subscriber,” 
Louisville, Kentucky: Please tell me if lead-pencils (octagon) 
and wooden rulers can be printed on with the ordinary platen 
job press. If so, does it require any special equipment, and 
where can same be purchased? Answer—For information 
regarding special equipment for this process, W. E. Taylor, 
Box 887, Omaha, Nebraska, can be addressed. Wooden 
rulers can be printed on an ordinary half-medium Gordon 
press by locking the type high in the chase — allowing about 
two ems between the type and the chase. Lower the screws 
as far as they will go and remove all the packing but the tym- 
pan sheet. The following method of printing pencils on an 
ordinary job press is in successful operation in some offices: 
Get a piece of iron or steel, cut to the exact size of the platen 
inside of the clamps, and of the thickness of the average lead- 
pencil. Drill a hole within % inch of each corner, where the 
chase rim will strike over it, so you can run a full chase of 
matter without striking on the holes. Then have holes drilled 
in platen block to correspond. Lower platen the depth of 
the plate, and the impression will be the same as before. 
When running pencils or work of a similar nature, all that is 
necessary is to lift off the plate. To print thirty-two pencils 
at one impression, take a piece of binders’ board and cut to 
size 8 by 15 (for a 10 by 15 press); then take two pieces of 
pica reglet and glue one on each side, the length of the board 
and a little wider than the pencil; take sixteen perfect octagon 
pencils and put in a basin of water; let them stand over night 
so as to separate them, making thirty-two halves. Glue your 
board in position to hold thirty-two pencils, adjusting so that 
the bottom side of the halves will be on the binders’ board and 
the sides will not wobble; then allow the glue to set. You 
can take a handful of pencils, and by running over you will 
find that the pencils will drop nicely into the grooves. A boy 
can fill the trays which you feed into the press the same as any 
heavy job. To print two lines on a pencil —that is, one line 
directly under the other —lock both lines in chase about four 
inches apart, placing the first line at bottom. Use two sets 
of guides. Feed to the bottom guides first, and instead of 
taking out, as usual, turn and feed to top guides, turning 
enough to print in the right place. Use twelve-point quads 
and glue a little strip of cardboard on top of the quads to keep 
the pencils from turning. 





DOES MOST FOR THE TRADE. 


I desire to say that, in my opinion, THE INLAND PRINTER 
does more for the trade than any other periodical; in fact, I 
look upon it as something I can not do without.—J/. /saacs, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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In these days of advanced ideas, advertising is one of the 
most profitable vocations connected with the printing busi- 
ness. The man who is anxious to stimulate public interest in 
his wares is usually on the lookout for a printer who has the 
happy faculty of expressing things in an interesting manner 
and then, having said it, is also able to print it in the most 
attractive style. How does he know this printer? Chiefly 
by the “proof of the pudding.” If a printer sets forth the 
quality of his wares in an uninteresting manner — with 
hackneyed and carelessly worded literature — how can he ever 
hope to arouse any interest among an up-to-date patronage? 
This question of properly advertising a printing business is 
of great moment, and it is true that the popularity of the 
most successful printers can be traced to the one great foun- 
tain head — originality. The small job-printer who would rise 
to importance — or the large concern that would maintain its 
prestige—is to-day confronted more than ever with the 
question, “How shall I stimulate public interest in my 
products?” “ Horn-blowing” is of many kinds. Mere lung 
capacity and endurance does not constitute a good “tooter.” 
There is no more common figure than the man whose chief 
aim seems to be a desire to impress you with his own 
importance. He is a bore, and the public soon detect that what 
he says does not stand for something genuine — that he is all 
wind —“ blowing,” pure and simple. Then, accordingly, good 
advertising for the printer depends upon what is said, how it 
is said, when said and, not the least important, upon how it 
is printed. 

WHAT TO SAY AND HOW TO SAY IT. 


Plain words and short sentences hit the bull’s-eye. One 
of the great disadvantages that supereducated people — the 
majority of advertisers—have to overcome is the tendency 
to display their entire vocabulary. It is true that it requires 
a great deal more skill to be simple than to be profound. 
Now, then, to begin with, fix what you intend to convey 
permanently within your mind; then say it in as few words as 
possible — pert and to the point. 

To be original does not mean that you must create some- 
thing entirely “new under the sun.” To follow the path of 
others who have been successful is but another way of edu- 
cating yourself in a sort of school of advertising. 

It will be of inestimable value to the country printer — 
and to the advanced city printer, for that matter —who is 
looking for means through which he may gain more publicity, 
to quote what some of America’s most successful printers have 
said and done in advertising their wares. 

Among these is the Barta Press, of Boston, Massachusetts, 
which has produced so many really good things that it is now 
a recognized factor in the advertising circles of the East. For 
instance, in a booklet issued prior to Fourth of July, a very 
dull season in the printing-office, they said this: ‘“ What’s the 
use of trying to celebrate the birthday of liberty with powder 
that won’t go off? It’s poor fun. Or of trying to make trade 
hum with printing matter that’s ineffective? It’s poor busi- 
ness. The first essential to a proper display of unterrified 
patriotism is the right kind of powder—just as the prime 
necessity in an advertising campaign is the right kind of 
printed matter. You can’t salute the Goddess of Freedom 
with a flash in the fire pan, arouse rampant enthusiasm with 
a cracker that simply sizzes, nor boom business with a book- 
let that lacks the effective bang! Barta Booklets have the 
bang.” This is advertising with a vim — advertising that has 
the snap. It has been said with enthusiasm at a time when 
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the reader would naturally be found in such a mood. There- 
fore, it is the right thing said at the right time. Then, the 
idea was printed in a manner that did not belie the contents. 
The paper, the illustrations, the typography and the presswork 
upheld every word of the text. This is one way of writing a 
booklet advertising the products of a printing-office—and a 
good way — but, at some other time, and for some other pur- 
pose, such stimulating literature may not be opportune. 

An example of straightforward, business-like pointedness, 
a tone that is more often appropriate in advertising printing, 
is set forth in a booklet issued by R. S. Peck & Co., Hartford, 
Connecticut. It is entitled “Quality Talks,” and is most 
sumptuously produced. The cover is lapped over and printed 
in three colors and bronzed. A pebbled stock is employed in 
the cover and the contents are printed on an excellent quality 
of hand-made paper. The frontispiece consists of a portrait 
of Julia Arthur as she appeared in “A Lady of Quality,” 
done in three colors. The introductory opens with a beau- 


UALITY IS THE BEST POLICY 


‘ There are people—very large Companies some of 
them —who ‘say they cannot afford the best printing 
because it costs too much. Their ideas are of the 
past. In our judgment they cannot long afford to 
use any other than the best, because the inevitable 
result will be loss of trade, however strongly established 
they may be. It is as important that your 
printing should be the best of its kind as that your 
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PAGE FROM A STYLISH BOOKLET BY R. S. PECK & CO. 


tiful illuminated initial and says in part: “There are people 
—very large companies, some of them—who say they can 
not afford the best printing, because it costs too much. Their 
ideas are of the past. In our judgment they can not long 
afford to use any other than the best, because the inevitable 
result will be loss of trade, however strongly established they 
may be. It is as important that your printing should be the 
best of its kind as that your salesmen should be well-dressed 
and gentlemanly. At the beginning of the new year we sent 
out our white booklet and marked it ‘ Type — Ink — Paper — 
Brains.’ We have your name on our mailing list and you 
should have received a copy of it. If you did not, and will 
so advise us, we will be pleased to mail you another.” 

A well-known writer has said: “If one were required 
to name the quality that has made the Matthews-Northrup 
Works what it is, and that assures it a yet more brilliant 
future, I can think of nothing more truly descriptive than 
this: ‘There is a clearly defined theory at the bottom of all 
the business, and the men in constructive control have the 
ability and the courage to always and consistently force that 
theory into practice.’ A good idea is good only as it is made 
to justify itself in works. Knowledge is of real use only when 
it can be made to better the conditions of life or of business. 
It is the Matthews-Northrup habit to make good.” That is 
the one great paramount factor that must accompany all truly 
successful advertising, whether it be for the printer or for the 
business man in general. Make good your assertions. Don’t 
say that you can do this or that, unless you have the facilities 
—the material and the men—to make good. Don’t say that 
your engraving department produces the best results in the 
world — that your printing is the best in the city; rather show 
by the medium that conveys the assertion that you are able 
to supply quality and tone to your products. If principles of 
this kind infused into the advertising literature of a great 
printing house like the Matthews-Northrup Works have been 
the means of developing its greatness, then, surely, this exam- 
ple must be a good one to follow. Printing is not a thing to 
be advertised like a circus, which comes to-day and goes 
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to-morrow. Circus advertising is intended to rake in every 
possible dollar in a single day, with little regard for what the 
public may think of the untruthful statements of yesterday. 
The printer should advertise to create confidence —and con- 
fidence is what brings the business of the morrow. 

A neat little folder, printed on Golden Rod stock by the 
Blade Printing & Paper Company, Toledo, Ohio, has a num- 
ber of trenchant sentences which should prove convincing to 
the users of printing. It is entitled “The Man Who Never 
Sees You,” and begins thus: “The man who never sees you 
has nothing to judge you by but the things which represent 
you — your stationery, booklets, catalogues and other printed 
matter,” and asks “ What’s the use of bothering your head 
about the details of printing, when that’s our business. Glad 
to call and lay some ideas before you if you ask for them.” 

“Don’t be like a pig with a sore nose — root all the time,” 
is an adjuration which makes up in vigor what it lacks in 
elegance. Liggett & Gagner, 62 Woodward avenue, send some 
very good specimens to support their contention that with 
their application of printers’ ink it is a good rooter. I rooted 
in the waste-basket to get their address, however, and found it 
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City, with new and improved transit 
& facilities, gives to the HOTEL MARIE 
ANTOINETTE one of the most favorable 
locations. 
Easily accessible; convenient to all prin- 
cipal attractions of the Metropolis, either by 
the socket roads, with their perfect system of transfer, 
passing the door; by -the elevated (with station at 
Sixty-sixth Street, opposite); or by the Subway, with 
station at the very entrance to the Hotel. Within one 
block of Central Park, and but fifteen minutes’ ride 
to or from the Grand Central Station, shopping centers, 
and principal theaters; removed from the disturbing 
influences of city traffic and trade environment, the 
Hotel is particularly desirable for Families and Indi- 
viduals visiting the city for a brief stay, or one of 
indehnite duration. 











A MATTHEWS-NORTHRUP STYLE PAGE. 


by the envelope postmark only. The root of the firm is in 
Detroit. I hope this grunt will induce other printers to get 
their full address on their printed matter and all other data 
the customer ought to know. 

A folder on rough, gray-green stock, printed in black, dark 
green and dark brown inks, “from the Print Shop on the Tow 
Path,” shows on the first leaf a woodcut of the canal with 
the moonlight on it. The balance is an appeal in large, bold 
letter and states “This circular is attractive, that’s why you 
are reading it.” Hal Marchbank’s Print Shop, Lockport, 
New York, is responsible for this vigorous piece of work. 

A cut of a waste-basket on the corner of the envelope with 
a bold and frank statement “ Advertising matter. Throw me 
in the waste-basket — if,” covers a handsome folder in black 
ink, blue ink, blue tint and gold, with an argument beginning 
“We give thoughtful and conscientious study to the require- 
ments of our customers and assist in the production of work 
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which exactly meets their wants.” While the matter is a little 
lengthy, the arguments are well put and have the vital quality 
of “pull” to bring results to the Campbell Company, 205 
Canal street, Chicago. 

Kihn Brothers, engravers and printers, 30 Cortlandt 
street, New York city, are sending to their customers a copy 
of the “Concise Standard Dictionary,” handsomely bound in 
flexible red leather, stamped in gold. Aside from the card of 
the firm on the front cover, all the advertising is contained in 
four pages at the beginning of the book. For keeping their 
name constantly before their patrons, Kihn Brothers could not 
have devised a plan more likely to accomplish the purpose. 
The dictionary is the latest edition, and the man who receives 
a copy will certainly keep it on his desk for constant reference. 

“How’s Your Balance?” is the significant lettering on a 
unique little book representing a small ledger, in the usual 
binder’s finish, the back and tips in red leather and the cen- 
ters in brown leather, these being tooled in gold-leaf and the 
title stamped in on the brown leather. This small but prac- 
tical book—for it is full of valuable suggestions — comes 
from the Griffith-Stillings Press, of Boston, Massachusetts. 
“ Bookkeepers’ Demonstrations of Dr. and Cr. Accounts of 
Printing, Etc.,” done by the Griffith-Stillings Press, printers, 
and “ Cut-Price & Co.,” serve to show the advantage of going 
to the former, even in the event of “Rush, Jobs & Co.,” print- 
ers, making a dash for the patronage. The little ledger con- 
tains a number of blank pages to be used for memoranda, and 
contains this question: “ What’s the use of going up-hill or 
down-hill with your printing when you can find a print-shop 
which is on the level?” This specimen alone shows that the 
publishers know something about three essential things, 
namely, good business methods, good printing and good 
bookmaking. Mr. Frank T. Hull, formerly superintendent 
of the Winthrop Press, New York, has accepted a similar 
position with the Griffith-Stillings Press, with commensurate 
inducements, and no doubt will add important benefits to the 
already well-known reputation of the latter concern, for he is 
one of the most progressive designers of modern printing, as 
well as a sure moneymaker. 

So much for the booklet and its value as a printer’s adver- 
tising medium. But the merits of the blotter, the calendar and 
other ingenious devices and methods, each add, in their own 
peculiar way, in the building of that subtle factor — publicity. 


THE BLOTTER. 


There is scarcely a better inexpensive medium for adver- 
tising a printing-offce than the blotter. It is a sort of 
advance agent that should be dressed in the best garb that 
the printer can afford. In other words, it comes to the cus- 
tomer saying, “ This is what I can do for you in the printing 
line.” Don’t send out this salesman dressed in all the varie- 
gated colors of the rainbow, and with his coat lapels decorated 
with bouquets and ornamental stick pins. Let him go out in 
a plain business suit — neat, clean and with polished manners. 
This is a personification of a blotter that will make lasting 
friends and that is almost certain to bring returns. 

A few suggestions gathered from blotters sent out by 
those who have received much benefit therefrom will be of 
value. 

A series of designs, full of sound philosophy, has been 
issued with persistent regularity by the Cleveland-Akron Bag 
Company, Akron, Ohio. When issued regularly a blotter is 
bound to establish some permanent impressions. The litera- 
ture embodied in these devices conveys some valuable sug- 
gestions in pertinent and concise advertising. “The law often 
allows what honor forbids,” is a sentiment in one of recent 
issue. 

“The only establishment that makes money without adver- 
tising is the mint”—a sentiment contained in the blotter of 
George Thompson, Chicago. 
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A dejected mortal, sitting with his feet propped on a 
battered stove in a cobwebbed business office, while the sheriff 
is tacking a notice on his door, illustrates a blotter of Huntley 
Turner, Ayer, Massachusetts. Turner preaches thus: “The 
man who trusts to luck is the man who lets things run them- 
selves. He uses a rubber stamp for a letter-head — he writes 
letters on a bill-head. Some day, sooner or later, that man 
gets a valentine from his creditors.” 

A drum with a broken head illustrates the phrase “Can’t 
be beat” on a blotter issued by the Oregon Observer, Port- 
land, Oregon. 

A canoe drifting lazily is assisted by the words “ Drifting 
along in the same old way toward the usual midsummer 
stagnation and dulness—are you? Why? It will be easier 
to keep busy if you let our good printing, etc.,” in a blotter 
issued by The Century Press, Chicago. 

Standard Printers, Brockton, Massachusetts— A minstrel 
man and the phrase “ Yo’ doan’ need t’ say a word — get it 
printed.” ° 

The Bowron-Murray Company, Ashland, Wisconsin, has 
hit upon a splendid blotter idea. It consists of a series of 
letters from pleased patrons, reproduced in facsimile. A dif- 
ferent letter is used each month. 

“Are you married?” is a catchy phrase that will arouse 
curiosity in the blotter of The Sentinel Printery, Erie, Kansas. 
An illustration of the county courthouse adds force to the 
suggestion: “Are you married (displayed), so to speak, to 
some printing house which gives you an inferior grade of 
work,” etc. 

The Oriole Printery, Clifton Forge, Virginia. 
out the memories of bad printing.” 

The little boy and a custard pie suggest “ We want it all,” 
in the blotter of L. H. McDaniel, Nevada, Missouri. 

A most ingenious blotter device has been created by the 
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Advance Publishing Company, Birmingham, Alabama. It is 
Vol. 1 BIRMINGHAM, ALA., JANUARY 5, 1905. No. 2 
THE DAILY BLOTTER THE ADVANCE Domestic News 
Js Pabliched ‘by the PUBLISHING The cook has quit again. 
Advance Publishing Company COMPANY baer 


And the aim is to make it of 
bsorb: 


ng interest Foreign News 


F St. Petersburg, Jan. 5.— 
Subscription Price: Your Good Will Emperor Nicholas says the 


OPERATING a complete Print-/fall of Port Arthur was the 


ing Establishment in which the] worst jar he ever received. 
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A typographical error ap- 


best of everything is produce 
promptly and at satisfactory prices. 
peared in The Daily Blotter 
yesterday, which goes to show 
that it is a real newspaper. 
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Now is the time to invest 
Birminghem. Alabama in new stationery. See us 
120 — Either "Phone — 120] and get the best. 
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A few copies of the January 
Advance may still be found 
at the news stands. 

















A MOST EFFECTIVE BLOTTER. 


issued in the form of a miniature daily, containing items of 
absorbing interest, and its price is “ Your good will.” 
The familiar little stock illustrations of the “copper” in 


“> various poses have been used to advantage on a recent blotter 


of Greenburg & Stutes, Spokane, Washington. “You may 
work our beat, but you can’t beat our work,” gives life to the 
illustrations. 

Horace Carr, Cleveland, Ohio, “I know what pleasure is, 
for I have done good work,” a quotation from Robert Louis 
Stevenson, is fittingly applied. 

A caravan approaching a fertile spot on the horizon of a 
sandy waste is designed to point out “An oasis in a dreary 
desert of printing ink”— The S. J. Kelley Engraving Com- 

pany, Binghamton, New York. 
, A little hunter, a big gun and a mongrel dog announce that 
“The open season for hunting business lasts all the year 
round, but just now the game is particularly worth going 
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after. The best ammunition you can get is good printing, 
etc.” Betz & Orr, East Liverpool, Ohio. 


FOLDERS, DEVICES AND METHODS. 


To produce ingenious devices requires inventive and crea- 
tive ability, besides the ordinary talent of ad.-writing. 

The effort of advertisers is to exceed each other —to 
create something that will stand out from all the rest in “the 
dizzy whirl.” Some have even gone so far as deliberately to 
bribe attention with cold coin. One New York advertiser has 
brought out a clever device that contains the words: “Read 
the inside; we will pay you a penny for your trouble.” The 
assertion is backed up with a 
cent glued upon the cover. 
Another has applied the same 
idea to the phrase “ A penny 
for your thoughts.” 

Fred W. Haigh, Toledo, 
Ohio, has the happy faculty of 
original construction. He has 
recently been running a series 
of envelope enclosures, each 
containing a handy monthly 
calendar. To create addi- 
tional interest, a display line 
is added that admits of sub- 
stituting for a word some lit- 
tle inexpensive article of 
merchandise to make a rebus. 
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We will attend to the details of your printing in a 
way that will tickle you. 

The quality, Service and Price will be right. 

“RUSH JOBS" are my special delight. 


_ Fred W. Haigh 
PRINTER and BINDER 
pt Toledo, Ohio 
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pretty fast clip,” is empha- 
sized with a wire clip, and 
still another, containing a small key, is illustrated herewith. 

A device of unusual merit has been issued by the Gimlin 
Press, Chicago. This idea of leading the reader on to the 
hard facts surrouriding pure advertising by introducing a 
judicious amount of really interesting reading —even though 
it be far away from the subject —has been cleverly wrought 
out. Eugene Field’s poem, “Little Willie,” is so close to our 
hearts that our mind wanders to memories of the past when- 
ever we are confronted with the “warm” reminder. We 
hesitate a moment and then read further of the good things 
done by the Gimlin Press. A note is added which says: 
“Mr. Field said his wife took the boy away on a visit, and he 
found in their absence he couldn’t sleep till he got up and 
poured hot water on his night-shirt.” 

F. H. McCulloch, Austin, Minnesota, has been very suc- 
cessful with an altogether new method of gaining publicity 
for his printing-office. It is better explained in the invitation 
sent to his patrons: “Free Automobile Ride. If you are 
interested in the growth and development of Austin’s indus- 
tries, we want you to attend our opening, Friday, July 15, 
from I p.M. to 10 P.M. To make it convenient for you to 
attend we will place at your disposal Wolter Brothers’ 
improved automobile, made in Austin. ’Phone us when to call 
and we will see that you get transportation both ways. We 
believe in being progressive. We will show you the possi- 
bilities in the printing line in Austin. We will show you the 
best-equipped printing-office in Southern Minnesota. A call 
this day will mean encouragement to us and an inspiration to 
you. Cigars will.be on tap, and we guarantee you a pleasant 
surprise. Don’t forget to ’phone us when you want us to call. 
Yours for Austin, F. H. McCulloch. P. S.— Bring your wife 
with you.” Lemonade and cake were served to the ladies. 

A handsome volume of over two hundred and ninety pages, 
giving an “epitome list” of colors and tints in printing-ink 
manufactures by B. Winston & Sons, 1oo-tor Shoe Lane, 
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London, E. C., England, has been received. The work shows 
a great variety of color effects and should be valuable to the 
pressman as a reference book in making up a color job, as well 
as in ordering. Credit for the very finely executed presswork 
and letterpress is due to J. Pitcher & Co., the Newman Press, 
Newman street, West, London. 

The Richmond & Backus Company, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
shows this creative genius in its odd booklet, “How Do 
You Do To-Day?” The cover-design is tipped on and is 
printed in green, black, purple and red, with a solid gold 
background. Two kinds of stock are employed’ in the con- 
tents — coated book and a hand-made deckle-edge. The half- 
tone pages are but two-thirds the length of the deckle-edge. 
This arrangement reveals a frieze border design, done in gold 
and tints, protruding below every short page. The foreword 
is cleverly expressed in verse: 


May this booklet continue in motion, 
And its pages each day be unfurled, 
Till an ant has drunk up the ocean, 
Or a tortoise has crawled around the world. 


The Wolfer Press, New York city, offers an ingenious 
device. The idea is embodied in a neatly arranged folder 
which contains the opening, statement “ After Monday, Janu- 
ary 2, 1905, this transfer is good.” This is followed by a 
cleverly devised transfer, in imitation of those used on a 
cross-town car that passes this shop. The background of the 
transfer is printed from a tint-block in a color exactly match- 
ing the official ticket of the railway company. A punch mark 
is revealed which indicates the transfer point to the office of 
the Wolfer Press. 

The June Press, Syracuse, New York, issues a card folder 

n “Proof Marks in Correcting Proofs for the Printer.” It 
is of vest-pocket size and should prove useful to the customer 
and keep him in mind of the June Press. 

Have you seen the little easel devices, “ Hurry Back,” etc 
issued by the Pirsch Press, Dayton, Ohio? They’re great 
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advertising, and usually find a place on every desk. A few 
words about the printed products of this house appear on the 
reverse side. 

Dainty monthly calendars, unique in illustration and design 
and coloration, enclosed in a 6% envelope, prove the high 
quality of the work of the Smith & Porter Press, Boston, and 
keep the customer alive to his opportunities. 

Mr. Thomas Todd, of the Beacon Press, Boston, Massa- 


chusetts, still holds to the modest little monthly calendars 
with home-made verses, as a means of interesting his cus- 
tomers. 


“ Crackerjack printing, with a crackerjack at the head of 
every department,” is the way Nolan Brothers, 67-69 Fleet 
street, Brooklyn, New York, excite interest in their tasteful 
typography. ; 

A return private postcard with the legend “Sooner or 
later you will be requiring some printing worthy of your firm 
—then send us the attached postcard and our representative 
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will call on you. He will not waste your time in talking; a 
glance at our every-day work will convince you of our superi- 
ority.” The character of the work supports the claim. It is 
issued by Imprimerie Universelle, 9 Rue des Sainte-Péres, 
Paris, France. 

Robert Templeton, Eldred, Pennsylvania, 
check to his patrons as a New Year’s gift. 
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devices similar in other respects sent out, this one is truly 
negotiable. 

The Mohr & Carter Commercial Printery, of Bellefon- 
taine, Ohio, has hit upon a clever idea in persistent advertising. 
It consists of a postcard containing the official forecast 
of the weather, which is mailed to its patrons daily. 
of this kind make warm and fast 
friends, and they are certainly te Sabet tna | 
splendid “memory joggers.” — 

A catchy little device is issued 
in the interest of publicity by the 
Public Ledger, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. The card is of a size that 
makes it available as an envelope 
enclosure. The illustration con- 
tained thereon is reproduced. A 
die-cut incision in the sleeve of the 
coat, marked “ A,” admits a minia- 
ture folded advertising circular. 
The end of this circular protrudes 
just far enough to give it the 
appearance of a cuff. An idea of 
this kind excites curiosity, and it is, 
therefore, good advertising. 

The Westinghouse Companies, 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, are send- 
ing out a vest-pocket diary for 1905 which will be prized by 
electrical workers. In addition to the usual general informa- 
tion contained in such books there is a wealth of electrical 
information, formule, diagrams and tables which will be of 
daily use. 

The Ivy Press, Seattle, Washington.— The artistic, narrow- 
measure book-markers are a new departure in fashioning 
publicity for a printing-office. There is that something about 
the composition, inks, presswork and papers employed that 
bids well to create some lasting impressions. 

“Tag! You’re it! Unless you get your stationery of the 
Chronicle Publishing Company, Alexandria, Louisiana,” is a 
phrase well chosen for the display of a series of shipping-tag 
specimens. 


Ideas 








IN THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 


An old labor law of England, in force 121 years ago, con- 
tained the following six clauses: Any tailor who joined a union 
was to be sent to jail for two months. Tailors must work 
from 6 o’clock in the morning until 8 at night. Wages were 
not to be higher than 48 cents a day. Each tailor was to be 
allowed 3 cents for breakfast. Any tailor who refused to work 
was to be imprisoned for not more than two months. If any 
employer paid higher wages he was to be fined $25 and the 
workmen who took the increase were to be sent to jail for 
two months. 
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THE fine annual of Mather & Crowther, advertising con- 
tractors, 10-13 New Bridge street, Ludgate Circus, London, 
E. C., has been received by THE INLAND Printer. This vol- 
ume of 670 pages is substantially bound in boards, with dark 
green cloth, lettered and decorated in gold. An interesting 
and instructive article on “Publicity in Practice,’ by C. 
Manners-Smith, B.A., forms an introductory to the volume, 
and a scheme of cut-out indices in the upper right corner of 
the pages is most convenient for instant reference. The news- 
paper lists and indices have been subject to complete revision 
and the list of billposters in the United Kingdom has also 
been brought up to date. The work should prove indispen- 
sable to advertisers. 


THE entire course of the American School of Typography, 
which was changed somewhat from its original plan and com- 
pleted in the pages of the American Printer, has been collated 
in a handsome volume with the title of “The American 
Manual of Printing” by the Oswald Publishing Company, of 
New York, and is now offered to the trade at the moderate 
price of $3. The preparation of these lessons was jointly 
the work of A. Frederick Mackay, George French, F. F. 
Helmer, Lee L. Crittenden and Edmund G. Gress. To Mr. 
Gress is due the credit for the general arrangement. The 
work is classified and is valuable for reference. That it will 
prove of much suggestive and educational value, the names 
of the authorities contributing to its preparation are sufficient 
evidence. It contains one hundred pages, 9 by 12 inches in 
size, thirty thousand words, three hundred reproductions in 
color, is bound in heavy cover, cloth back, stamped in gold, 
gilt top and with deckle-edge subtitles. Price $3, postpaid. 
The work may be obtained through The Inland Printer Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


“BERAN: SoME OF His Work” is the title of a handsome 
volume of specimens of typography advertised by Mr. C. R. 
Beran, of Denver, in these pages. The volume consists of 
148 pages, 9 by 12, and shows a great variety of specimens on 
various kinds of stock, in black and in colors. The author 
has a judicious taste in color effects and makes liberal use of 
the engravers’ art with particular reference to tint-blocks. 
The work is bound in heavy boards in dark green and dark 
buff “Design T” cloth of the Interlaken Mills, with a neat 
title label in Persian orange and black on Japan paper. Mr. 
Beran is associated with the Smith-Brooks Printing Company, 
of Denver, Colorado, the work of which concern has had an 
augmented reputation due to his efforts. 





CHARITY. 


In the great bank of eternity I believe the greatest credit 
will be given to him who has contributed most to the sum of 
human joy, who has planted a flower in the fainting heart of 
despair and kissed it with the sunshine of hope; and who has 
painted the pallid cheek of care with the rose of health and 
happiness. Let us therefore remember the poor with our sub- 
stance— Extract from Governor Vardaman’s (Mississippi) 
Thanksgiving Address, 1904. 


FOR THE JOB-PRINTER. 


A handsome booklet of specimens of envelope corner-cards, 
25 cents. A booklet of forty-eight samples of business and 
professional cards and tickets on embossed backgrounds, 25 


cents. Order at once. The Inland Printer Company. 
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LECTURES FOR APPRENTICES.* 


NO. VI.— BY HARRY CHIRPE. 


N previous lectures you have been instructed as to the art 
] of display and the manner of locking up forms. In con- 
nection with these various branches of the trade one more 
essential remains for you to learn, namely, to do the work in 
the most expeditious manner and without the performance of 
any unnecessary labor. 

The axiom that “time is money” applies with special force 
to the printing-office, and if the aim of an apprentice is, as it 
certainly should be, to become a success as a journeyman 
printer, he must rid himself of the thoughts that his days of 
study come to a close on leaving school, and that henceforth 
he will simply have to apply his hands to the acquiring of a 
trade, and that it will require no further mental effort on his 
part to become a finished workman. 

While at school you were shown how to add sums, for 
instance, and after the principles of addition had been thor- 
oughly explained to you, it was then demanded of you that 
you demonstrate your knowledge of addition by doing exam- 
ples without the aid of the teacher. In learning the printing 
business such thorough instruction is unfortunately not always 
given the apprentice, and he must depend upon his own 
resources in acquiring knowledge of the trade. The bright, 
ambitious boy will not hesitate to ask questions in order to 
learn the business, to observe how journeymen perform their 
work and to take the initiative in solving problems. 

A competent journeyman is one who can perform his 
duties properly in the shortest possible time, and in order to 
learn how to do this an apprentice must observe closely the 
manner in which work is performed in the workshop. Habit 
once formed clings to the journeyman ever afterward, and 
too often this habit is of a faulty, clumsy nature, entailing an 
unnecessary waste of time and energy, to the detriment of 
both himself and his employer. 

Unfortunately for the apprentice and the printing business 
in general, in larger printing-offices it too often happens that 
the apprentice is not given that thorough instruction in the 
printing business in all its branches to which he is entitled, 
the aim of the employer being to specialize his work; that is, 
to teach him one branch of the business only, at which he 
soon becomes as proficient as a journeyman, and to keep him 
at this particular branch at apprentice wages. 

Usually the first work an apprentice learns is the proper 
care of material. Every well-regulated composing-room has a 
place for everything, and the apprentice should be careful to 
always place material in its proper place. If it becomes your 
duty to distribute slugs, be very careful to sort them prop- 
erly and place them where they belong. For instance, do not 
place nine-em slugs in the ten-em box, because a journeyman 
will be inconvenienced thereby, and will be. compelled to 
straighten out your work after you, which entails a loss of 
time and energy on his part. 

After the apprentice has learned to properly care for 
material, such as putting away leads, slugs and rules, cleaning 
of patent blocks, pulling proofs and various other odd jobs 
about the composing-room, the next step will be to learn the 
case; that is, he must memorize the boxes in which each let- 
ter of the alphabet, points, signs, figures, spaces, etc., are 
kept. He is then ready to set type, and here is where he is 
apt to form his first faulty habit, to perform unnecessary 
labor in the nature of extra motions in picking up type and 
placing it in the stick, and on which I shall dwell more fully 
later on. 

When you are ready to set type you will first have to set 
your stick to a given measure. Be very careful about this and 
do not guess at the measure; neither use leads nor slugs, but 


* Sixth address from the series of technical lectures to apprentices 
in the printing trade, established and conducted under the management 
of Chicago Typographical Union, No. 16. 























always twelve-point quads. The stick should be closed upon 
these quads to make them as tight as you will space your 
matter later on. 

As you all know, every letter has a nick,’ which must be 
placed in the stick, facing outward. Every letter should be 
set with two motions of the arm, an accomplishment many 
printers never mastered in all their careers, simply because 
they started out wrong and the habit remained with them 
ever afterward. If you will observe many printers, you will 
notice that they invariably make three motions before landing 
the type at its proper destination, the first in picking up the 
letter, the second in turning it, and the third in placing it in the 
stick. Accompanying these motions there is often an unneces- 
sary swaying of the body, which serves no purpose and can 
easily be dispensed with. The beginner should watch him- 
self in learning, and should not imagine that quick motions, 
accompanied by a rattling of type in the stick, make a rapid 
compositor, unless he makes every motion count. 

During the palmy days of hand composition, a case of 
false motion was most forcibly brought to my notice in the 
case of a gray-haired compositor who, one Monday morning, 
was suffering from a severe headache, brought on by an over- 
indulgence of liquor the day previous — not an unusual con- 
dition for some compositor$ during that period; a condition 
which, I am happy to state, has almost entirely disappeared 
at the present time of typesetting machines and short work- 
ing hours. It was during a busy season, besides the com- 
positor in question needed the money, so he thought he would 
put in the day by taking it easy. At the close of the day, 
when he measured up his string, he was very much astonished 
to find that he had set more type during the day than was 
his usual average. When questioned as to how he accounted 
for it he thought for a moment and then replied that in work- 
ing slowly he had dispensed with one motion of the arm for 
every letter he set and so really accomplished more, although 
apparently working more leisurely. Now, observe the force of 
habit: The following day on going to work he was himself 
again and naturally resumed his acquired habit of false 
motion, of which, he explained, it was impossible to break 
himself, yet knowing by actual experience that he could 
accomplish more by working more slowly without any false 
motion. 

Straight hand composition, of course, is rapidly becoming 
a thing of the past, the machine displacing the old-time piece 
hand in book and job offices to a very great extent, yet, in 
learning the trade, setting type by hand is one of the first 
things an apprentice must learn, and it is therefore well that 
he should learn how to perform this work properly. 

Having thoroughly mastered this branch, the apprentice 
now proceeds to more complicated work, either tabular or dis- 
play. If it be the setting of a table, necessitating the cutting 
of brass rule, the apprentice should think twice before cutting 
up material, for here is where he can be a source of either 
great profit or loss to his employer. Material, especially 
brass rule, is very expensive, and if this is cut too short it 
not only wastes so much material but, in addition, the labor 
expended thereon, which will in the end amount to just double 
when the job is finally completed. After you have ascertained 
the length of rule you need, set your stick to the size required 
and cut all your rule of equal length at one time, about four 
points longer than the required size. The rule-cutter leaves a 
rough edge and turns the face of the rule where it has been 
cut, which rough edge must be shaved off. Count the num- 
ber of shaves you take off the first rule in order to make it 
fit your stick, when you can proceed in like manner with the 
remaining rule, taking the same number of shaves off ‘each. 
Proceed in like manner with all the other lengths of rule 
required for the table. This will make all your rule of uni- 
form length and give the table a neat, finished appearance. 

In setting displaywork, a compositor can waste the time 
and energy not only of himself, but also that of his fellow 
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workmen, if he is careless in the handling of material, espe- 
cially in offices where there is not an overabundant supply of 
the various fonts. It is often necessary to set up a number of 
“try” lines before a compositor will find the type suitable 
to his purpose. When he finds that a line of type which he 
has set is either too small or too large, too heavy or too light, 
such line should immediately be replaced in the case from 
which it was taken, and not dumped on your galley or frame. 
Some other compositor may wish to use the same type, and, 
not finding it in the case, he will either have to turn sorts — 
which must later be replaced, and will require time and labor 
—or hunt for it on the dead stone or perhaps pull out num- 
berless boards on which dead matter is kept before he finally 
finds the sorts needed, which time and exertion could have 
been saved had you replaced the line in the case after finding 
it did not answer your purpose. Also in the use of leads, 
slugs and rules, it behooves you to be careful about the 
quantity you remove from the cases. If, in order to set your 
job, it requires a certain amount of material, do not take twice 
the amount necessary. By exercising your brain you can pretty 
nearly estimate the quantity you will need, you will not litter 
up your frame uselessly and you will be giving your fellow 
workmen a chance, who may wish to use some of the same 
material, which, as has been stated before, is expensive and 
means a great deal to your employer, as you are keeping just 
that much invested capital out of use. 

When you are setting a display line, always read it over 
carefully before leaving the case from which it is set, or 
before you space it out, in order that you may discover any 
mistakes that may occur therein. This will save you the 
trouble of making another trip to the case from your frame, 
besides denying the proofreader the diabolical pleasure of 
marking up your proof. It requires time to take proofs, and 
if you discover errors by reading your display lines before- 
hand you will often obviate the necessity of taking a second 
proof in ordinary commercial work. 

In justifying lines, care should be taken to space them all 
uniformly. Do not space one line so tight that it can only 
be removed from the stick with special effort, while leaving 
the next so loose as to require extra space. The time you 
gain in performing your work in so slovenly a manner is often 
lost tenfold by the stoneman in his endeavor to make your 
matter lift; or if, in the rush, it passes muster on the stone, 
it will often have to be respaced on the press, after working 
up and perhaps ruining valuable stock, besides wasting the 
time of the press, pressman and feeder. Time is valuable in 
the pressroom, and the waste of it should be carefully avoided 
whenever possible. 

Proofs should be corrected with extreme care. Be sure 
you have corrected all errors before taking a revise. A poorly 
corrected proof is not only a source of annoyance to the proof- 
reader, but also entails a loss of time in a second correction 
and the taking of a second revise. On small jobs the time thus 
wasted amounts to considerable in the course of a day’s work. 

In distributing type, equal care should be exercised. Be 
sure you have the right case when distributing display. If 
you should distribute ten-point in a twelve-point case, you 
are wasting not only your own time but that of others as 
well who should be so unfortunate as to find type in cases 
where it does not belong. In distributing body type, spaces 
should be carefully sorted. This will save the time of a 
compositor who will later on have to set type out of this 
case, especially when good spacing is required. It is very 
annoying to dig into a four-em space box and to find nothing 
but three-em or five-em spaces therein, and it requires time 
and effort to do good spacing under such circumstances. 

In making up pages for a book or catalogue, the com- 
positor should provide himself with a gauge and exercise as 
much care in spacing out all pages to this gauge as he would 
in spacing out lines in his stick. When pages are made up in 
a careless, slipshod manner, the stoneman must correct this 
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defect when locking up forms, in order to secure perfect 
register. Pages can be spaced more quickly and accurately 
on the galley than they can on the stone, where it becomes 
necessary to lock and relock a form to space all pages to an 
equal length in order to make them register. . 

Tying up matter would seem to be a simple proposition, 
yet there are many printers who never do this properly. This 
is a source of much annoyance to the stoneman, who must 
finally handle all matter set up in the composing-room. The 
amount of string necessary to tie up matter depends upon the 
size of the page. Solid matter or matter containing figures 
should be tied up very carefully, never allowing the string to 
be bunched, but drawing it taut, layer above layer, until suf- 
ficient string has been drawn around the page to make it easily 
handled on the stone without squabbling. Always fasten the 
end of a string with a loop, allowing it to project so that it 
can be easily taken hold of with the fingers or nippers when 
placed in the chase ready for locking up. 

After a job is completed, great care should be exercised in 
taking a good, readable proof. When you have the proper 
amount of ink on the roller, run it over the type until all let- 
ters are thoroughly inked. Do not be afraid of using a little 





































“elbow grease,” otherwise a second or third attempt will be 4 
necessary before it is acceptable to the proofreader. %" 
In most offices stonework is a department by itself and is , 4 


usually done by a journeyman known as the stoneman. 
Much could be said upon this subject. To know how to lock 
up a form properly requires much study and experience, and 
as it would require considerable time and space to do justice 
to this subject I shall leave this to some future lecturer. 

In the foregoing I have attempted to make clear to you 
the details of the work in the composing-room, and while 
much that has been said to-night may be perfectly clear to 
you, may even seem so simple as hardly to deserve attention, 
I wish to impress upon you that if your aim is to become 
thoroughly competent journeymen, you will have to learn to 
perform your work as has been outlined. Remember that 
whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing well, and never 
allow yourselves to be rushed to such an extent as to do your 
work in a slovenly manner, because habit once formed will 
become second nature to you in the course of time. You may 
not all be endowed with high-art genius, but by being careful 
about the little details you will still become proficient on the 
ordinary run of work in the average printing-office. 


SS 
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At the close of Mr. Chirpe’s lecture, the three prizes 
announced at the last lecture for apprentices were awarded 
to the successful competitors. The copy was for a business 
card, and the prizes were $5 for the best specimen by appren- 
tices in their third year, $3 for two-year apprentices and $2 
for apprentices of one year. The quality of all specimens sub- 
mitted was far above expectations, that of Otto Kaad, with the 
Binner-Wells Company, taking first prize; Daniel Quinn, with 
Mayer & Miller, winning second prize, and Patrick E. Drumm, 
with Edward Keogh, third prize. 
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CHEAP AT THAT. 


The writer has been a reader of THE INLAND PRINTER for 
so many years that he finds it almost impossible to get along 
without it; in fact, we do not intend to get along without it 
as long as it can be obtained for $3 per year, or even $5.— 
Freeport Standard, Freeport, Illinois. 





ANOTHER booklet of specimens is now ready for distribu- 
tion by The Inland Printer Company. This time it is business 
and professional cards and tickets— just what the printer 
wants to suggest styles for this class of work. Send 25 cents 
for this unique embossed booklet; forty-eight specimens. FASHION DRAWING BY A. W. B. LINCOLN. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER COVER-DESIGN. 


HE cover-design of this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 

by shows a three-color reproduction of a drawing by 

Mr. A. W. B. Lincoln, which, as in much of the work 

by this method of reproduction, only approximates the beauty 

of the artist’s creation. The illustrations herewith, taken 

with the cover-design, will give a conception of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s style with special reference to fashionwork. 

A. W. B. Lincoln was born in Springfield, Massachusetts, 
in 1865, and at an early age manifested artistic impulses. His 
education was obtained at the public schools ‘of Hartford, 
Connecticut, and in the drawing classes he early won distinc- 
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FASHION DRAWINGS 


tion, taking prizes in every contest. Under the tutelage of 
Mr. S. P. Davis, art instructor, his natural bent was encour- 
aged and stimulated, so that the fourteen-year-old pupil won 
the prize offered by Mrs. Frank Leslie’s Boys’ and Girls’ 
Weekly over all competitors for the best drawing by an 
American boy under eighteen. After leaving school young 
Lincoln sought employment in a pottery, and for two and a 
half years studied in every department, taking night-school 
courses in term. Then followed two years with the old Cal- 
houn Show Printing Company, drawing theatrical posters on 
wood, including six months’ work in preparing the elaborate 
pictures for Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show for its first venture 
with the public. Later the young artist went to New York, and 
after much self-denial and effort he won recognition from 
Demorest’s Magazine’ and the New York Herald. He was 
afterward staff artist for the [Jlustrated American, and later 
devoted himself to general work. Mr. Lincoln is a firm 
believer in the value of art as an advertising factor, and, 
though a little before the time in winning a recognition from 
the advertising experts of the truth of his convictions, the 
public proved the accuracy of his contention. He has gradu- 
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ally worked with the awakening demand for art display in 
advertising, devoting his time to all sorts of illustrative work, 
and in book posterwork he has contributed to nearly all the 
leading book publishers of New York. In fashionwork he 
has. won a recognized place. A few months ago Mr. Lincoln 
decided to try his fortunes in the West and opened a studio in 
Chicago. His belief that in the idea and its perfect pictorial 
working out lies the true value of an advertisement has won 
many converts, for surely, wherever economy may be prac- 
ticed, it should not be here. 

Among the many clients of Mr. Lincoln the following show 
the wide range of his efforts: Winchester Repeating Arms 





B. LINCOLN. 


Smith & Wesson, revolvers; Royal Worcester, 
corsets; Birdsey & Somers, corsets; Century Corset Com- 
pany; Ivers & Pond, pianos; Packer’s Tar Soap. Under 
Lyman D. Morse Agency, New York, J. A. Richards, writer: 
Fahy’s watch cases, Ferris hams, Alfred Dolge felt shoes, 
Zimmerman autoharp, Franco-American Food Company, 
Pears’ Soap, etc. H. B. Claflin & Co., New York; Dry Goods 
Economist (five years); New York agencies and engraving 
companies, ten years. Mandel Brothers, Chicago; Siegel 
Brothers, Chicago; John M. Smyth, Kabo corsets, and hun- 
dreds of other leading firms of the United States and Canada. 

Mr. Lincoln is associated with Miss Ella Dolbear, The 
Hampshire Studio, 151 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 


Company ; 





ENVELOPE CORNER-CARDS. 


The demand for the handsome booklet of envelope corner- 
cards issued last month by The Inland Printer Company is 
evidence of the popularity of and need for this form of sug- 
gestive literature. Order while the edition lasts. Twenty- 
five cents, postpaid. 
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Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, book- 
lets and specimens of printing sent for criticism. Literature 
submitted for this purpose should be marked “ For Criticism,” 
and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


INTELLIGENCER PuBLISHING Company, Wheeling, West Virginia.— 
‘“‘The Season’s Greeting’?—a booklet well arranged and splendidly 
printed. 

Irvine K. ANNABLE, Boston, Massachusetts.— That ‘ Annable ” 
printing is good printing is convincingly set forth in all of the examples 
issuing from that shop. 

E. Frep Rowe, Rochester, New York.— Uniformly good printing, 
exemplified with’ neat, clean and businesslike typography, goes to make 
up the package submitted. 

Horton Headlight, Horton, Kansas.— The blotter “In the Dizzy 
Whirl” is overcrowded in appearance. Less display and more white 
would improve the composition. 

Tue handsome calendar and announcement issued by the Franklin 
Company, Chicago, for January, speaks highly for the goodness of the 
products turned out by this well-known house. 

Krestinc Brotruers, New York city, have the right idea of good 
typography and harmonious contrasts in the use of colors. The “ Greet- 
ing’”’ folder possesses business-getting qualities. 

W. A. Re1p, Renville, Minnesota.— The belfry design is an artistic 
conception, and in that the engraving was done with improvised methods, 
in an isolated country office, it is doubly interesting. 

S. P. C. K. Press, Vepery, Madras, India.— A great deal of improve- 
ment is evidenced in recent work from this house. The business card, 
with the silver-bronzed rule design, is especially well done. 

Apam AszMan, Chester, Illinois— The “ menu” card is an entirely 
original and modern conceit — well printed and properly displayed — 
with carefully selected colors applied to the right quality of paper. 

Witt Curtis, Kewanee, Illinois.— If the presswork and make-ready 
of the half-tone illustrations were better, the descriptive booklet of the 
Kewanee Printing and Publishing Company would be a pleasing specimen. 

News Pustrsu1nc Company, Dumas, Arkansas.— Acceptable results 
have been attained in all of the commercial specimens. The impression 
is too heavy on the blotters, however, and the rule joints show, too many 
breaks. 

Tue Cincinnati patrons of the Ebbert & Richardson Company must 
have been impressed, long ago, with the uniformly excellent things in 
printing created by this house. The stamp of excellence is upon all 
of their products. 

A rare collection of luxurious printing from the Pirsch Press, of 
Dayton, Ohio, deserves especial mention. Refinement and elegance are 
its chief characteristics. A high conception of art in typography and 
a splendid choice of color schemes have been fittingly applied to costly 
hand-made and deckle-edge papers. Rubrication and gold illumination 
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enter into much of the work, and in a manner that speaks highly of 
the refined tastes of the designer. The typework of the example is 
printed in purple, while the bars of the trade-mark and the band are in 
rich gold — a royal combination. It is printed on one inch of the bottom 
margin of the envelope, which allows ample space for the address above 
the band —a rather unique arrangement. 

STANDARD PrintING Company, Brockton, Massachusetts.— The Janu- 
ary blotter should be effective. It is a catchy specimen of this valuable 
kind of advertising. The composition and color scheme are properly 
adapted to each other. 

W. W. Wuirte, New York city.— The Booklet “ A Souvenir of Fifty 
Years’”’ is ample proof that this house has kept pace with the progress 
of the times during all that period. Printed in that luxurious combina- 
tion, royal purple and gold. 

W. P. Cameron, Miamiville, Ohio.— Very pleasing, and sometimes 
very deceptive, results have been attained by some printers with “ litho- 
gravure ” tint-blocks. This idea was in vogue a number of years ago, 
but its popularity was short-lived. The deception is too apparent to the 
up-to-date patron, who generally prefers the real article, rather than a 


veneered imitation. It would be rather difficult to say whether the idea 
will strike a popular vein in the business community cited. 


Spirit Lake Herald,, Spirit Lake, Iowa.— Considering the usual 
meager size of job fonts in the country office, much ingenuity has been 
brought to bear in the composition of the two posters, with their volume 
of matter. The commendable practice of adhering to neat, plain forms 
has been well carried out in all of the typework. 


Tue Crawley Book Machinery Company, Newport, Kentucky.— 
Exceptional merit is embodied in the ‘“‘ Ten-year Calendar.’’ Novelties 
of this kind, destined to be “ perpetually useful,” are seldom overlooked. 
The device is printed on celluloid, and has an easel arrangement which 
makes it a very convenient and useful article for the desk. 


THe CorMAN Press, Indianapolis, Indiana.— A package of such 
really good things in printing adds much interest to a review. One of 
the best of the collection is the booklet ‘‘ Concerning the Corman Press.” 
The cover of this interesting device for advertising a printery is done 
in three colors, black, 
white and purple, on a 
black deckle-edge cover- 
paper. The engraved 
design is embossed. 
The contents are on 
pebbled enameled stock, 
and the half-tone illus- 
trations show the pleas- 
ing results obtainable 
on these papers. Cover 
reproduced. 

Hespeler Herald, 
Hespeler, Ontario.— 
The booklet of good 
wishes offered as a 
Christmas greeting is an 
original and rich crea- 
tion. A die-cut and 
embossed gold mono- 
gram is tipped on a 
delicate green cover, 
and the leaves are held 


Wy Gorman 
in place by a silk rib- \ ress 
NU 


bon of a similar shade. 
Another booklet de- 
scriptive of the Herald 
is equally meritorious. 


JESTER, THE PRINTER, 
Eaton, Indiana. — The 
competent female jour- 
neyman printer is not 
uncommon nowadays. 
It is seldom indeed, 
however, that this de- 
partment comes in con- 
tact with examples of 
job composition that 
bear the stamp of the 
same uniform quality 
found in the work of Miss Nettie Long, who is truly an “ all-round 
man.” 





W. B. Buttock, Newport, Vermont.— The quantity of work specified 
as having been turned out by one man in a single day would scarcely 
permit of much attention to details under ordinary circumstances. When 
it is considered that the ‘“‘ Annual Inspection ” folder is one of the jobs 
included in that day’s work, it can be called exceptionally good. 

C. R. Carver Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— Embossing 
and die-stamping add a touch to printed stationery that can not be 
attained in plain letterpress printing. The specimens of work done on 
the stamping and embossing presses manufactured by this house demon- 
strate the wonderful possibilities within modern machinery of this kind. 

L. C. Crane, Sharon, Pennsylvania.— The type matter is set too wide 
and it crowds the panel arrangement of the card. The rulework has a 
slovenly appearance on account of its breaks and open joints. More 
attention to the details of mechanical typography, such as spacing, would 
improve the work. The best quality of ink should be used on work of 
this kind. 

F. E. Harter, Rapid City, South Dakota.— Defective presswork 
detracts materially from the most excellent composition and general 
arrangement of the booklet of favorite quotations. A good ink, with lots 
of pigment or body, worth from $5 to $8 per pound, should be used on 
these hard, hand-made papers. The ink used is too “ free-flowing,’ and 
has a greasy, mottled appearance. 

A COLLECTION of printed matter from the various shops throughout 
the presidency of Madras, British India, recently received, shows crude 
native workmanship. Some of the phraseology of advertising literature 
is contorted to an extent that makes it exceedingly humorous to the 
American reader. Ramasawmy Naicker, an optician of Vepery, Madras, 
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says, among other things, in an advertising circular: ‘“‘No sooner a 
defects in comprebended in one’s sight, have recourse to a good pair of 
glasses. I am daily expecting a large supply of pebbles from London 
and I shall be glad to supply same at a moment, notices.” 

Frep E. Moore, Brantford, Ontario.— A very creditable theatrical 
letter-head is possible with the type and border design as now arranged. 
It is suggested, however, that the words “‘ Trap Drummer” be set in 
a size smaller of the same type employed in the name. The large script 
line is entirely out of place. There is a glaring typographical error in 
one of the main lines of the heading. 


F. J. Hartman, Denver, Colorado.— “‘ Denver, the City Beautiful,” 
is indeed an interesting booklet. ‘The design and illustrations show 
a natural talent for artistic and pleasing arrangement. The half-tones 
throughout are printed clean and sharp, and much thought in the selec- 
tion of harmonious color contrasts is evidenced. The handsome cover- 
design is printed in black and orange on a background of olive. 


Henry A. ANGER, Denver, Colorado.— The booklet of the Great 
Western Publishing Company is an entirely unique creation. The 
design and typography possess originality. Solid tint-blocks, printed in 
white ink on green-black cover-paper, form the background for the 
typework. The designs are enclosed with rule borders, fashioned after 
the early ‘“‘ looking-glass’’ designs. These are printed in green bronze. 


Rainy Lake Press, Ontario, Canada.— Most of the composition in 
the stationery lacks coherency. The “ taxidermist ”’ circular particularly 
is too scattered in appearance, brought about by a confusion of display 
lines. Clustering and elimination of ornaments would permit of more 
white space. It should be borne in mind that white is more conducive to 
emphasis than excessive display. Do not use period leaders for blank 
lines. Plain or dotted rules are preferable. 

FrepericK B. Simpson, Cuba, New York, announces that he has just 
installed a photoengraving plant, capable of producing 8 by 10 inch half- 
tones and 14 by 17 inch line engravings. The plant is equipped with 
Cooper-Hewitt electric lights. This is an addition to his already modern 
printing-office. Specimens received impress one with how much is possi- 
ble in a small country town when pluck, perseverance and modern enter- 
prise are brought to bear. The “Empire City Farms” ad. is well 
displayed. 

T. H. McCutrocn, Austin, Minnesota.— The handsome souvenir 
edition, ‘‘ Austin, Minnesota,” besides being a premier example of compo- 
sition and presswork, has a few novel and striking features in addition. 
One of these is contained in the method of inserting displayed ads. 
among the half-tone illustrations and the text. The ads. are all printed 
in red on tissue leaves. ‘This has the effect of creating a protection for 
the illustrations, while the objectionable feature of having advertising 
matter intermingled with the text is neutralized. 


BarnuHArT BrotHers & SPINDLER, Chicago.— It would be far more 
difficult to enumerate what can be done, typographically, with the gothic 
style of lettering than to tell what can not be done. Unlike a good 
many other new faces, gothics need not be tried upon the public in an 
experimental way. Modern Gothic, a new series, just completed by this 
house, is a particularly good letter. It has been well said that “ there 
is nothing more useful — nothing more truly beautiful—than a well- 
designed gothic.’”” Modern Gothic is one of these. 

THE new catalogue of direct-current motor equipments for printing- 
presses and allied machines, issued by the Sprague Electric Company, 
New York city, sets torth the economy of this modern method of apply- 
ing power in a most interesting and convincing fashion. The matter of 
space economy and cleanliness is shown by comparison of an old-style 
pressroom, with overhead shafting and belts, and the modern pressroom, 
equipped with Sprague electric motors. The half-tones are well brought 
out as to detail, a desirable factor in machinery illustrations. 

Waukon Standard, Waukon, Iowa.— Legibility is essential in all! 
printed forms of address. The return corner-card of an envelope was 
originally created as a matter of facility to the postal authorities. The 
magnitude of the labors connected with that governmental department 
allows little time to the clerks for solving cryptograms. It adds neither 
to novelty nor to attractiveness to arrange words to read backwards. 
The construction is “ freakish,’’ and, therefore, poor advertising. If the 
lettering were arranged in natural order, the corner-card would be neat 
and acceptable. 

Tue Youngstown (Ohio) Daily Telegram has evolved an entirely 
new scheme for producing a catchy menu card for a press dinner. The 
type was composed after some neat, conventional form, and was then 
delivered to the stereotyping department. A number of matrices were 
made from the type, and after they had been trimmed to a handy size 
these sheets were delivered to the pressroom to be printed. Naturally, 
the type form would fit the paper matrices exactly. It followed that, 
after obtaining a perfect register, the printed result was striking and 
altogether fitting its purpose. The job, thus completed, presented the 
effect of reverse embossing. 

Ep J. Crarx, Grand Rapids, Michigan.—It is quite apparent in 
the letter-head that the secondhand office lately installed is of very 
remote origin. But this can hardly be offered as an excuse for the 
freakish and slovenly appearance of the typography. Fairly pleasing 
results may even be obtained with these old-time faces, if handled prop- 
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erly. Do not set one line-in an abnormally expanded letter and another 
directly associated therewith in an extra-condensed type. This defect 
is the most noticeable of the composition, but it is by no means all. 
Bad spacing, inappropriate ornaments, imperfect arrangement and the 
bronzing attempted, all help the make-up of an exceptionally poor 
specimen. 


Barnes-Crossy Company, St. Louis, Missourii— The “ Budget” is 
something really interesting as a product of the engraver, the printer 














and the pressroom. A handsome cover-design of a recent issue is 
reproduced. 


Tue PeETerporouGH ReEviEw PRINTING AND PuBLISHING COMPANY, 
Peterborough, Ontario.— A soft, mellow effect has been produced by 
using light-blue and white ink on a gray cover-paper. The three-color 
illustration, which has been tipped in, deserves favorable mention. The 
folder, taken altogether, is an excellent foreword of the good things in 
printing that emanate from this shop. 

L. F. Scort, Conyers, Georgia.— More than two hours of time was 
unnecessarily consumed in the composition of the “‘ Key to Size.” <A 
small card containing such a great number of intersecting vertical and 
horizontal rules should be set double, or “ two-on,’’ with the vertical 
rules in one form and the horizontal in another. Thus, by applying 
the principle of “‘ work and turn,” in printing, the result will be a 
perfectly printed job showing an entire absence of broken joints. The 
latter method also reduces the labor to a minimum, in that but forty 
pieces of rule are used, as against more than three hundred and fifty 
pieces employed in the specimen submitted. It is also safe to say that 
the improved method suggested will save four-fifths of the time con- 
sumed in making justifications. 


James D. Bett, Troy, Alabama.— A tint-block should not be printed 
in a solid effect. In doing so, the typework covering it in the envelope 
is almost obliterated. Solid blocks used as a background for type matter 
should be run in the most delicate shades of ink. The note-head does 
not exemplify good typography. If the underscore rule were removed 
and the space occupied thereby distributed among the display lines, 
much of the crowded effect would disappear. The date line should be 
placed on the outside of the panel. The dirty looking red ink suggests 
a closer observance of cleanliness in the pressroom. It is opportune to 
mention here that old rollers which have been constantly in use for 
printing with black ink are not available for printing in colors. Smut 
and oils naturally work their way into the pores of the rollers and when 
a bright red is applied the ooze often suffices to change the color to a 
deep and dirty brown. 
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GaATCHEL & MANNING, engravers, of Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, have enlarged their quarters at Sixth and Chestnut 
streets, that city. 

Mr. W. H. Wiccr1n, who will be remembered in the print- 
ing trades in connection with the Printing Art, of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, is now on the staff of the Northwestern Miller, 
as circulation manager. 

Tue F. Wesel Manufacturing Company has removed its 
main selling-room and financial department from the old 
quarters, 82-84 Fulton street, Manhattan, to the new section of 
its factory at 70-80 Cranberry street, Brooklyn, New York. 

Joun E. MILHOLLAND, at one time foreman of the com- 
posing-room of the New York Tribune, who has become a 
millionaire since he gave up newspaper work on the Tribune 
and became interested in pneumatic tubes for the transfer of 
the mails, is back from an extended tour of Europe. 

Propas_y the largest pressroom of its kind has recently 
been equipped in the new building of the Stecher Lithographic 
Company, of Rochester, New York. It has a floor space of 
150 by 300 feet, with a saw-tooth roof which gives almost per- 
fect daylight all through the floor from the north side. Each 
press is equipped with an individual electric motor, and the 
entire space is devoted to lithographic printing in all its 
branches. 

An old-time business card, advertising the genesis of the 
Queen City Printing Ink Company and the Buffalo Printing 
Ink Company, is here reproduced by courtesy of Mr. E. F. 
Rychen, proprietor of the Buffalo Printing Ink Works. The 
card is at least forty-four or forty-five years old, and its style 
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And Whelesale Dealers in 
Rychen’s “Excelsior” 


Printing Inks, 
TROY, N.Y. 


AN OLD-TIME CARD. 


of typography represents the taste then prevalent, when every 
line of type in a displayed job varied in style and size. What 
reminiscences of the old days this specimen may awaken 
among INLAND PRINTER readers it may be the privilege of the 
younger generation to read in these columns in the near 
future. 

Tue Denver business of Carter, Rice & Co. and that of 
the Carpenter Paper Company have been consolidated and will 
be carried on under the name of the Carter, Rice & Carpenter 
Paper Company. The company will occupy Carter, Rice & 
Co.’s fine warehouse on Blake street, built by Mr. Carter of 
that company last year, a ten years’ lease having been signed. 
The new company is a Colorado corporation of $100,000 paid-in 
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capital, but with the backing of the parent companies; two 
of the largest paper houses in the United States, has unlimited 
facilities for the transaction of business in its line. .James 
Richard Carter is president; Isaac W. Carpenter, vice-presi- 
dent; Frank S. Thayer, treasurer and general manager; 
Archie W. Carpenter, secretary and manager of sales. 


An “Electrical Catechism,” starting with the first principles 
of electricity, dealing with the definitions of the electrical 
units and purposing to eventually lead up to an interesting 
series of questions and answers, is a valuable advertising 
enterprise of the National Electric Company, of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. The series will be mailed to any one on request. 


Amonc the progressive employing printers subscribing to 
Tue INLAND PrinTER, the work of Greenberg & Stutes, 





BUSINESS OFFICE OF GREENBERG & STUTES. 


Spokane, Washington, holds a high place. The artistic, clean 
typography produced by this firm is created in surroundings 
that inspire clean and careful work, if the illustration of the 
business office of the concern here reproduced is any criterion. 


Mr. S. D. Tittotson, Brooklyn, New York, announces his 
withdrawal from the firm of J. W. Gunnison & Co., and will 
open, at 978 Fulten street, Brooklyn, under the firm name of 
The Tillotson Press, a new and extensive plant for the pro- 
duction of high-grade business and society printing, design- 
ing, embossing and advertising specialties. 

Tue latest safety “paper” for checks is cloth. This prob- 
lem has been very successfully worked out by Charles M. 
Higgins & Co., manufacturers of drawing inks, carbon inks, 
mucilage, photopaste, etc., Brooklyn, New York. A _ con- 
signment of the goods recently received by THE INLAND 


| PrinTER shows a fine writing surface, absolutely safeguarded 


against alteration or change and practically indestructible. 
Samples will be submitted by Messrs. Charles M. Higgins 
& Co. on request. 

THE sixtieth anniversary of the American Presbyterian 
Mission Press was celebrated at that institution in Shanghai, 
in November, 1904. The occasion is commemorated in a 
pamphlet, a copy of which has been forwarded to THE INLAND 
PRINTER by Mr. C. W. Douglass, the co-manager of the Press. 
Mr. Douglass writes: ‘The pamphlet, in its execution, is 
entirely the work of Chinamen. The photographs were taken 
by a man in training for photoengraving, which we soon hope 
to begin for ourselves. He arranged for the views in each 
department on his own judgment, and took and developed the 
pictures. Blocks were made by a Chinese firm in this city, 
and the make-ready and printing had all to be left to the 
Chinese. I mention these facts, but only one who has labored 
with this people, with their peculiar mental make-up, can 
appreciate what it really means as to the proficiency attained 
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on their part. The sixtieth birthday in China has a peculiar 
significance and is hailed with greater rejoicing than a jubilee 
in the West.” The pamphlet is very acceptably printed, con- 
sidering the difficulties in the way of its production, and the 
illustrations are well composed, though the half-tones are a 
little flat. 

A NEW process camera and stand has just been placed on 
the market by Mr. H. D. Farquhar, proprietor of the New 
York Engravers Supply. “The cameras that photoengravers 
have been forced to use,” says Mr. Farquhar, “;were never 
designed for them, but when photoengraving came into use 
they were adopted because nothing better was obtainable. 
Later on, half-tone work was made possible, and to the same 
style of camera a 
screen plate holder 
was devised, and 
while not much room 
was left on the cam- 
era for constructing a 
desirable holder, at 
any rate the engraver 
was compelled to use 
it. Our process cam- 
era is just the oppo- 
site; it has been made 
expressly for three- 
color and black and 
white half-tones. 
There is not’a single 
complicated or deli- 
cate part, and it is 
built for strength and 
accuracy. The most 
important detail in its 
construction is that the screen plate attachments are in the 
camera proper. The separation is from one thirty-second of 
an inch to three inches, thus permitting the smallest reduction 
with a fine screen to the gigantic enlargement with a coarse 
screen. The holder is an improved form of the regular line 
holder. All parts, where closely fitted or accurate movements 
are necessary, have metal bearings, both in the holder and 
camera. The focusing arrangement is unequaled for securing 
easy adjustment to the thousandth of an inch. The front of 
the camera has a focusing arrangement operated from the rear, 
while the back focusing is done with a wheel on the side. 
The frame work is polished mahogany with brass fittings, 
while the bed is cherry and the bellows of a special material 
made for the purpose, which is better than rubber or leather.” 


By courtesy of Mr. Edward L. Shultz, printer, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, Tue INLAND PrINTER has been favored with 
a number of specimens of the cotton raised in what will be 
shortly one of the two newest States in the Union. The bolls 
are unusually large and well filled, with long, silky and tough 
fiber. Success to the growing and lanate West. 

A NEW gauge, the “double-grip gauge,” has just been 
placed on the market by Edward L. Megill, 60 Duane street, 
New York. It is a fixed gauge for platen presses and similar 
machines, and is intended to do away with the quads, much 
beloved by platen pressmen. It does away with paste and 
glue and all forms of pin points, and no slots or pieces are 
required to be cut out of the tympan in attaching. It simply 
requires a straight slit to be cut in the tympan. It holds 
immovably and can be adjusted from a hair-space to any 
degree and will hold for heavy stock as well as the lightest 
paper. Samples submitted to THE INLAND PRINTER have been 
tested and substantiate the manufacturer’s claims. 

Messrs. Brinces & SMITH announce an_ international 
photographic exhibition, to be held at Earl’s Court, London, 
S. W., from March 16 to 30, inclusive. The exhibition is to 
comprise photographic appliances and material, pure photog- 
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raphy (professional and amateur), photographic appliances 
for reproductive processes, illustrations having a photographic 
basis, picture postcards in real photography and by photo- 
type processes and demonstrations of methods of reproduc- 
tion. Entries may be made up to March 12, after which no 
space will be allotted. Competitions for gold, silver and 
bronze medals, open to all photographers, are announced in 
six classes: (1) Landscapes and seascapes; (2) architecture, 
interior and exterior; (3) portraits; (4) figure studies and 
figures in landscapes; (5) any other class of subject, and (6) 
set of six prints suitable for pictorial postcards. Competitions 
in five classes, likewise for gold, silver and bronze medals, are 
open to professional photographers only, the classes being por- 
traits, technical pho- 
tography, studio 
groups, outdoor 
groups and sets of 
half-dozen local 
views. There are 
also to be competi- 
tions for gold, silver 
and bronze medals to 
be awarded the 
twelve most artistic 
picture postcards in 
three colors and in 
single-color half- 
tones, respectively, 
in seven classes: (1) 
Landscapes; (2) 
marine views; (3) 
figure subjects and 
groups; (4) trees and 
flowers; (5) local 
views; (6) professional portraits and groups, and (7) repro- 
ductions of oil and water-color paintings. Plans and full par- 
ticulars for rates for floor, wall and screen space, as well as 
forms of application, conditions and forms of entry for com- 
petitions, can be had on application to the managers, Messrs. 
Bridges & Smith, 119-125 Finsbury pavement, London, E. C., 
who plan to make the exhibition more representative of every 
phase and use of the photographic art than any exhibition 
heretofore held. 





THEODORE THOMAS. 


The following appreciation of the late Theodore Thomas, 
whose portrait by C. W. Longdon, of Chicago, is shown here- 
with, is from the Dial, the literary journal which has no peer 
on this continent: 

“Tt is not easy to adjust our minds to the fact that Theo- 
dore Thomas is dead. Those who, like the present writer, 
have heard something like five hundred concerts given under 
his leadership during the past thirty years, who owe to him 
practically their whole acquaintance with orchestral music, 
must be simply dazed by their loss. To such, he has stood for 
all these years as the beginning and the end of music, almost 
as their sole means of access to its fountain of inspiration. 
The contrast between those who have had the. inestimable 
opportunity of long-continued contact with his work and those 
who have not is like the contrast between persons who have 
all their lives had the use of a comprehensive collection of 
English poetry and the persons who have had within reach 
only some ‘Library of Poetry and Song’ or ‘Golden Treas- 
ury’ of excerpts. It is only by thus transferring the case to 
its literary parallel that it is possible to realize what such a 
loss means, or to imagine how much poorer life would have 
been without his labors for its enrichment. There are in this 
country —there are in Chicago alone—many thousands of 
men and women who have enjoyed a liberal education in 
music through his agency, and who could not without that 
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agency have had anything but a casual and fragmentary during those years has done so much as he for the develop- 
acquaintance with the art which for the past two centuries— ment of musical taste in the United States. And the secret 
from Bach to Brahms —has contributed at least as largely as of his achievement —if we may call it a secret—is found in 
any other art to the upbuilding of the spiritual life. his steadfast devotion to the highest ideals of his art. His 


THE LATE THEODORE THOMAS. 
Courtesy, C. W. Longdon, Photographer, Chicago. 


“Mr. Thomas was in his seventieth year when he died, rugged and uncompromising temper, in all questions directly 
and sixty of his years were spent in the country of his adop- concerning his art, often made him enemies, but of a kind for 
tion. It is easily within bounds to say that no other musician which his followers loved him all the more.” 
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Do not overlook the new advertisement of the Coy Press 
on page 925, lest you miss something you might like to know 
about. 





Tue United Printing Machinery Company, a new con- 
cern, organized by Henry L. Bullen, manufactures the lines 
of electrotyping and stereotyping machinery formerly made 
by George E. Lloyd & Co., of Chicago, and the Lovejoy Com- 
pany, New York—the Dux Feeding Machines, the American 
P. D. Roller Washing Machine (Crump’s patent), the Victor 
Steel Die Embossing Pin, the Steen Power Automatic Punch 
and Eyelet Machine, Tympalyn (a time-saving make-ready 
blanket), the Maley Patent Iron Block, and a complete line of 
iron equipments-for composing-room. It is also selling agent 
for the Automatic Type Machine, the Chapman Electric Neu- 
tralizer, Royle’s Process Engraving Machinery, Levy’s new Pat- 
ent Process Cameras and Camera Stand, and a number of minor 
articles. It has salesrooms in Chicago at 337 and 339 Dear- 
born street, in New York at 132 Nassau street, and in Bos- 
ton at 246 Summer street. Its factories are in Chicago, Boston 
and Plainfield, New Jersey. 





NEW EASTERN WAREHOUSE OF THE HAMIL- 
TON MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


The development of the Hamilton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, covering a long series of years, has made their manu- 
factures of standard excellence known to every printer in the 
United States. The company announces the completion of its 
new Eastern warehouse and office at Rahway, New Jersey. 
This most desirable location, between New York and Phila- 
delphia, on the main line of the greatest American railway, 
the Pennsylvania line, gives the concern unexcelled facilities 
for the distribution of its products to the larger as well as to 





the small cities and towns of the East. The great advance 
over the conveniences afforded by the Middletown warehouse, 
which is now discontinued, will be appreciated by the numer- 
ous customers of the company, and must inevitably result in 
a material increase in business. With the new year, therefore, 
the company finds itself settled in new and commodious quar- 
ters, with abundance of space to carry a large and varied stock 
of goods for printers, so that all orders for regular stock can 
usually be shipped from Rahway on the same day they are 
received. ; 

This achievement has been contemplated for a long time 
by the Hamilton Company in its aim to fill orders with prac- 
tically no delay, and with the removal from Middletown to 
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the present quarters in Rahway and the satisfactory accom- 
plishment of the problem, the Hamilton Company and its 
extensive trade are to be congratulated. With the main 
offices and factories at Two Rivers, Wisconsin, and the 
Eastern office and warehouse at Rahway, New Jersey, the 
company is certainly in fine strategic position for business. 





A PIONEER BLOCK HOUSE. 

The Challenge Machinery Company, of Grand Haven, 
Michigan, emphasize the fact they are the pioneer block house, 
and submit the accompanying illustration as an outward 
visible sign of their convictions. Just what relation there is 





A PIONEER BLOCKHOUSE. 


between this old-time defense and printers’ blocks deponent 
sayeth not, but as Mercutio said, “’T will serve.” The com- 
peny has just issued a very complete and attractive catalogue 
of their specialties, which will be mailed to any one on request. 


FACSIMILE TYPEWRITER TYPE. 


The Facsimile Typewriter Supply Company, 73 Warren 
street, New York, whose advertisement appears on another 
page, announces that it is prepared to furnish facsimile type- 
writer type and job type made from a remarkably tough, 
light and durable alloy. They state: “It is cast point body 
and point set; is cleanly cut, mechanically accurate, and we 
guarantee it to withstand the hardest test as well as the best 
product of the regular foundries. Our machines are similar 
to those used by them, except that ours have a device for 
changing matrices more rapidly. Owing to numerous inquir- 
ies, it seems necessary to state that we do not use the Mono- 
type. At present we are casting only eighteen, twenty-four 
and thirty-six joint job type, and ten and twelve point type- 
writer; but we intend to cast, in the near future, all sizes 
from six to forty-eight point, inclusive.” 





THE STOLEN PICTURE. 


The Campbell Company has recently sent out to the print- 
ing trade a World’s Fair souvenir which has for its central 
subject a three-color copy of the famous Gainsborough por- 
trait of the Duchess of Devonshire. This picture was sold in 
London for $50,000 in 1876, and the same year was cut out of 
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its frame and stolen. It was finally recovered after many 
years and sold to J. Pierpont Morgan, it is said, for $150,000. 

This Campbell souvenir was printed on a Century press 
having a bed 43 by 56 inches, at a speed of 1,800 an hour, 
without slip-sheeting. It is a thoroughly artistic specimen of 
three-color and half-tone work and one which will open the 
eyes of many printers to the accurate capabilities of the Cen- 
tury press at high speed. 

The Campbell Company contends that no other machine 
can print at once so fast and so well, and that no other press 
at the World’s Fair produced fine colorwork to register at 
such high speed. 





THE NEW LUNDELL MOTORS FOR PRINTERS. 


The advent of the new Lundell universal motor in the 
direci-current field is a radical development in the art of 
motor construction. The component parts have been propor- 
tioned and combined to produce motors remarkable for their 
efficiency, temperatures, compactness and rigidity of 
structure. 

The magnetization losses in the iron and resistance losses 
in the winding, commutator and brushes are so low, due to 


low 





SHOWING CONSTRUCTION OF LUNDELL MOTOR. 


the economical proportioning of these parts, that the motors 
run cool independent of forced ventilation. When running 
under full load continuously, the temperature rise is so low 
that the quality of the insulation is not impaired in the least. 
In fact, the motors have such ample temperature margins as 
to permit of heavy overloads being carried for long periods 
without injury. 

Full loads are carried continuously without sparking, and 
because of the peculiarities of the Lundell tandem brushes, 
heavy overloads are carried without injury to the commutator 
or the brushes. One important feature of this type of brush 
holder is that the commutator is given a fine brush polish, 
while the face of the brushes is always worn down to a bear- 
ing surface. Pigtails are not necessary to carry off the cur- 
rent from the Lundell laminated brushes, because they have 
twice as much contact surface against the holder as the ordi- 
nary solid brush. Because of the high-class material used 
throughout, and the economy secured by: the design, it is 
possible to obtain the highest efficiencies for these motors. 

Variable speeds of standard fixed speed motors, obtained 
by field control, are permissible within certain limits. For 
broad ranges of speed, motors of properly selected capacities 
are used. A range of speed, the lowest and highest points of 
which are represented by a ratio of three to one, meets most 
practical cases, and they recommend that as the ratio of speed 
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to be obtained by field control. Their variable speed motors 
are remarkably compact and have ample margins for carrying 
overloads, even when working under most difficult conditions 


No. 887 A 





NEW LUNDELL MOTOR. 


of commutation. The National Electric Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, will be pleased to submit estimates and prices, 
and their bulletins will be sent upon request. 





M. E. CONN, MANAGER PHILADELPHIA 
BRANCH OF GOLDING & CO. 


The new manager of the Philadelphia house of Golding 
& Co., Mr. M. E. Conn, has a varied experience in the printers’ 
supply business. He was born in Philadelphia about thirty- 
five years ago, and during his entire commercial career he has 
been active with the printers’ supply trade in the sales depart- 
ment of the Acme Staple Company, Newark, New Jersey; 





M. E. CONN. 




















J. L. Shoemaker, Charles Beck Paper Company, F. E. Okie 
Company, all of Philadelphia, and for the past three years in 
his position as manager he reaped a good harvest for the 
Newark Electrotype Founders Company, Newark, New Jer- 
sey. His work has brought him into close contact with the 
printing trade of Pennsylvania, New Jersey and the South, 
and through his large experience, persistent virtue of faith- 
fulness and unusual entertaining characteristics, he has culti- 
vated a wide acquaintance and close friendships. With Mr. 
Conn in the harness, the demand for Golding Manufacturing 
Company’s productions in that section will continue to grow. 





THE WARNOCK SECTIONAL REGISTER BLOCK. 

Last month announcement was made of the new sectional 
register block placed on the market by the Warnock-Towner 
Company, 334 Dearborn street, Chicago. A detailed descrip- 


tion of the block, with explanatory illustrations, has been 
furnished by the company and we reproduce them herewith: 
“The Warnock sectional register block has many practical 
and economical advantages, and although the block itself is 
only referred to in the title, the hook and other devices for 
holding the plate in position are perhaps the most important 





FIG. 1. FIG. 2. 


part of the invention from the labor-saving point of view. A 
brief description of the block and hook, with the illustrations 
shown, will give a clearer idea of the practicability of this 
invention. 

“ The unit is a hollow steel block eight picas (point system) 
square and .759 inches high, providing for the standard eleven- 
point electrotype or backed half-tone. The principle of the 
arch enters into its construction, making a block of the 
requisite strength and rigidity, but from twenty-five to seventy- 
five per cent lighter than any other sectional or solid block 
made. The block is grooved on its four sides deep enough 
to allow the mechanism of the hooks free play below the 





Fic. 4. 


FIG. 3. 


surface and has a projecting edge or lip under which the 
retaining spring or extension of the hook engages, holding it 
in place. The assembling of the blocks in a form makes a 
base with transverse grooves eight picas apart. (Figs. 1 and 2.) 

“The hook travels on a screw attached T-wise to a lateral 
piece of steel. The wheel, operated by a ratchet, which turns 
the screw and moves the hook, is placed immediately in front 
of the lateral piece. On either side of the hook is a spring 
extension which, when the hook is placed in a groove, expands 
and slips under the edge or projection in the recess provided 
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This holds the hook securely in place 
The hooks 


for its reception. 
against any strain that can be exerted upon it. 
can be easily removed with the aid of a special pair of nippers 
provided that compress the spring extensions on the hook, 








allowing them to pass the edge of the block. Two general 
forms of hooks are made, a push hook for registerwork (Fig. 
3), and a pull hook, used as a substitute for a fixed catch 
(Fig. 4). A special hook for close-register work, moved 
with a register wheel at one end and the regular ratchet 
wheel at the other, is also provided (Fig. 5), together with a 
swivel hook for irregular positions (Fig. 6). Points and 
slitters are also furnished. 
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“The advantages of the Warnock block and hook are many. 
The blocks may be assembled either in page sections, a solid 
form in chase or simply locked on the bed of the press. The 
form may be locked before a single hook is placed in position 
and stay locked during placing, fitting, registering and all 
subsequent changes of plates. The hooks are easily and 
quickly placed in position and the great range or travel of the 
hook (1% inches) removes the necessity of closely approxi- 
mating the position of the hook before final register. Hooks 
in a standing form of plates may be readily removed, without 
unlocking, for use on other work, thus economizing material. 

“ A page block with hooks in position is shown in Fig. 7. 
The puil hooks on top and left serve as catches. For register- 
work, the push hook would be placed on all sides. Brass 
strips of suitable lengths are provided to take up thrust of 
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push hooks, shown at right and bottom. Hooks are shown 
of varying lengths up to two inches, although the need for 
such an extensive travel is exceptional. If a plate develops a 
tendency to wear or move during the run, additional hooks 
may be added without unlocking. 

“The block is very comprehensive and adaptable to all 
classes of platework, from the common letterpress electrotype 
plate to the closest three-color registerwork. A single form 
will take the place of innumerable biocks of different sizes and 
makes, and the introduction of the Warnock sectional block 
into an office would simplify the problems of plate imposi- 
tion, lighten the labors of compositor and pressman and show 
time saved in both departments by reason of the facility and 
simplicity of its operation. 

“Tt is manufactured by the Warnock-Towner Company, 
334 Dearborn street, Chicago, and catalogues and information 
will be promptly furnished to any printers interested in the 
economic production of platework generally.” 





‘**EVERY PRINTER HIS OWN TYPEFOUNDER.”’ 


This is a phrase from an important announcement on 
pages 932 and 933 of our advertising columns, and the realiza- 
tion of the statement marks the culmination of an interesting 
development which, it is predicted, will be as revolutionary in 
the printing world as was the advent of the Linotype. For 
the first time the Automatic Type Machine, known to many 
as the Baltimore Sorts Caster, is advertised in a trade paper. 
The machine is the joint invention of Frank H. Brown, a 
practical printer and Linotype operator; John E. Hanrahan, 
an expert typefounder, and George A. Boyden, a mechanical 
engineer, formerly president of the Boyden Air Brake Com- 
pany, now merged in the Westinghouse Air Brake Company, 
whose genius has overcome mechanical difficulties considered 
insuperable by generations of typefounders. Generic patents 
have been allowed, because neither in the United States nor 
in eighteen foreign’ countries has anything been found to 
traverse or anticipate the principles embodied in this type- 
making machine. It has taken years to develop. The inven- 
tors, aided by Edward H. Thomson, a banker, of Baltimore, 
have carried on their enterprise on strictly legitimate non- 
speculative lines, patiently laboring and waiting until the 
machine and (quite as important) its accessories, such as 
molds, matrices, etc., were perfected. Twenty-eight machines 
are now in use, seventeen of which are of the latest model, 
which is considered the final model. 

With a perfected invention, the next problem was to pro- 
duce the machines on a large scale. The necessary capital was 
furnished by a new interest represented on the board of 
directors by George F. Willett, of Boston; Charles I. Travelli, 
of Boston; Henry L. Bullen, of New York (respectively the 
president, treasurer and general manager of the United Print- 
ing Machinery Company), and Thomas F. Burgess, represent- 
ing the interest of W. H. Nichols, president of the General 
Chemical Company, of New York. Other directors, in addi- 
tion to the inventors and officers listed below, are Ralph C. 
Lupton, of Wilmington, Delaware; B. Frank Boyden, G. 
Nelson Thomson, Edward G. Baetjer, all of Baltimore, and 
Charles S. Mills, of New York. The officers are: George 
A. Boyden, president; Edward H. Thomson, first vice-presi- 
dent; John E. Hanrahan, second vice-president; Frank H. 
Brown, treasurer, and E. E. Henderson, secretary. 

Baltimore, which had the distinction of giving the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype to the world, now has the further fame of 
being the home of an invention equally revolutionary and 
beneficial in its scope. The machine is automatic, requiring 
no skilled labor, and produces at one operation finished type 
of all kinds, and quads and spaces, with accuracy equal to 
type made by the typefoundries. Each machine is a complete 
typefoundry. There is nothing the typefounder produces that 








can not be made as perfectly on the Automatic Type Machine. 
With metal at present prices, the cost of all kinds of type, from 
six to thirty-six point, which is the range of the No. 1 machine, 
is less than 15 cents per pound. The product is from fifty to 
sixty pounds per day, for all sizes, as the speed of the machine 
increases in ratio with the smallness of the body. 

Its economy demonstrated, the convenience is of equal if 
not greater importance to the printer. There never was a 
font of type purchased, large or small, that did not require 
additions to it. Sorts expense, delay and trouble, and sorts 





AUTOMATIC TYPE MACHINE, 


picking, are abolished by this machine. The printer does not 
require to carry a number of heavy fonts as a speculation to 
meet prospective emergencies, because the Automatic Type 
Machine is a “reserve army” of type, ready at command to 
meet every emergency. There is no proposition in typesetting 
which is too big for the printer who owns an Automatic Type 
Machine. The printer buys or rents matrices for each of the 
type-faces he requires. A font of matrices is supplied at a 
very low price, just ten per cent of the cost of a matrix font 
to the typefounder. 

Matrices for over two hundred and fifty styles and sizes 
of type are now ready, with daily additions. Printers will be 
furnished with matrices for any salable face of type they may 
select. Matrix libraries will be established in New York and 
Chicago, from which users of the machine may rent fonts of 
matrices at a small daily charge, thus reducing the investment 
very materially. 

The United Printing Machinery Company is the sole sell- 
ing agent. 





THE MISSION SERIES. 


For years faces of unusual breadth, showing character 
and strength in the absence of hair-lines, with large lower 
cases and short ascenders, have been the rule with typefound- 
ers, and have been furnished in great variety. Now there is a 
well-marked and easily accounted for reaction; and strong 
semilean faces of legibility, pleasing contour, long ascenders, 
firmness of line and serif, with no more than proper relief of 
white in their closely fitted characters, furnish that variation 
so long needed. 

All knew a change was impending; just what form it 
would take none could say. Little by little it seems to have 
solidified in the style of which the Mission Series is an excel- 
lent example. This face is substantially a monotone. Nearly 







































all strokes are of like weight. The absence of hair-lines and 
the short, well bracketed serifs insure durability, while the 
long ascenders bring it into the class of faces that are just 
now so fashionable. The style is popular and will be in vogue 
for years. 

Mission is closely fitted, an advantage made possible by the 
short, stubby serif and the general characteristics of the face. 
It is much more condensed than is apparent from a study of 
the printed specimen. The graceful curves and openness of 
the small characters suggest a freedom and broadness that do 
not actually exist. Much can be got into small space, with a 
resultant strength and clearness, an ease and dignity, not 
possible with straight romans. Size for size, Mission presents 
the larger face, a more intense color, a more attractive indi- 
viduality. The capitals by themselves are decidedly pleasing 
in a stately way, and the figures are large, plain and desirable 
for any work. 

Altogether, Mission is dignified and devoid of freakishness. 
It is plain and strong in the beauty of simplicity and can be 
used most agreeably in hundreds of jobs, to each of which it 
will impart distinction. Its range of use embraces the busi- 
ness card and the catalogue, and almost all between. The 
little folder, the handsome brochure, the leaflet, the circular, 
the announcement, the letter-head, the invoice blank, the 
report, the envelope card and scores of other impressions on 
paper will be all the more attractive and satisfying because 
of its use. 

Mission is an aristocrat among types, free from taint of 
vulgarity. It is of distinguished nobility, and its character- 
istics are well preserved in the uniformity of style and general 
effect throughout the series. 

Of course, it is point-line, point-set, point-body, and with 
those characteristics of Barnhart Brothers & Spindler type — 
deep-cut matrices and copper-mixed metal. The series will 
be completed to and include forty-eight-point. It will prove 
the handsomest, most distinctive and most useful series the 
printer can buy, adapted to use in many places. 

There is just one caution as to its use. It should not be 
widely spaced either way, neither between words nor lines. 
Its beauty is accentuated and maintained by keeping the 
spacing in harmony with its face and fitting, which are close. 
This applies to its use in the mass. In open display it can be 
used as any other and will have an attractiveness ali its own. 

It is like and unlike any other. 





BEST ON EARTH. 

My printers find great help in THe INLAND Printer. I 
mislaid the December number, and they “kicked” for an 
additional copy, which I would have had to procure, had I not 
happily found the missing number, and since then happiness 
has reigned supreme. Although my subscription does not 
expire until after the March number, I’ve decided to take time 
by the forelock, so that the “boys” will not have another 
opportunity to “get after me.” I regard THe INLAND PRINTER 
as the best printed periodical on earth, and one which should 
be in every printing house in the country.— Archer B. Wallace, 
Manager South Side Observer, Rockville Centre, New York. 





A BOOKLET of samples of correct forms in professional and 
business cards and tickets is now announced by The Inland 
Printer Company. Forty-eight embossed designs; price, 25 
cents. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 








_ We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 50 cents for 20 words or less, each additional 10 words or less 
25 cents, for the “‘ Situations Wanted” department; or 80 cents for 20 
words or less, each additional 10 words or less 40 cents, under any of 
the other headings. Address to be counted. Price invariably the same 
whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany the 
order to insure insertion in current number. The insertion 
of ads. received in Chicago later than the 18th of the month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. 








BOOKS. 





iad Pa PROOFREADER AND WRITER should have 
Chicago Proofreaders’ Stylebook; price, 30 cents, postpaid. 
THE “BEN FRANKLIN CO., 232 Irving ave., Chicago. 
THE PRACTICAL COLORIST, taught by correspondence, aids the 
ambitious, gives knowledge of technic, greater skill, larger income, 
joy in labor; investigate and you will buy. THE SHELDON PRESS, 
Burlington, 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


BUSINESS OPENING — A practical job man, capable of managing a 

job printing-office doing a business of $100,000 a year and upward, 
and having $5,000 or more capital to invest, may hear of an advanta- 
geous business opening by addressing M 173. 


FOR SALE —A complete engraving establishment ready for business; 
good opportunity in a growing city; part cash, balance easy monthly 
payments. M 210. 


FOR SALE—<A half interest in an established printing-ink business, 

making the highest grades of printing and lithographic inks (for all 
purposes); also exclusive specialties; a rare opportunity for an experi- 
enced salesman. M 208. 


FOR SALE—A large, new and up-to-date printing, binding and fold- 

ing-box plant, located in Seattle, Washington, the most promising 
city on the Pacific Coast; will sell entire, or will dispose of part inter- 
est to party qualified to take management. For particulars please 
address M 180. 


FOR SALE—A small, 




















well-paying lithographic business in city of 

200,000 population; a rare chance for some practical man; will sell 
half or entire interest on account of disability to run business; will 
invoice from $3,500 to $4,000. For further particulars address F. A. 
HEUSS, Indianapolis, Ind. 


FOR SALE — An established printing business; part cash, balance time, 
C. E. W., 136 Center st., Chicago. 


FOR SALE — Democratic weekly in county ‘seat of 2,000 in central 
Oklahoma; $1,100 cash; $3,000 business 1904; owner engaged other- 
wise. Write for particulars to C. G. NESBIT, Watonga, Okla. 


FOR SALE — First-class engraving plant, thoroughly equipped with 
modern machinery and appliances for process and wood engraving; 

located in city of 50,000; large publishing center and excellent field 

for further development of business; plant has excellent trade and is 

making money; ill health of proprietor sole reason for selling; will 

closest investigation; only parties meaning business need apply. 
92. 


FOR SALE — Job office, Wisconsin city 15,000; Gordon press, electric 
power, paper-cutter, type; $500 cash; good business; health requires 
change; if you mean business address M 160. 


FOR SALE — Up-to-date job plant; 

















I net profits over $2,000 a year and 
increasing; county seat, population 18,000; cash business; a money 
maker; good reasons for selling; investigate. M 214. 


JOB PRINTING BUSINESS in college town of 4,000, doing good 
business; ill health cause of selling; price $900. M 183. 


LONG-ESTABLISHED, well-equipped, edition, pamphlet and blank 

book bindery in New England State capital; large amount State, 
county, town, city, insurance, bank and library work; 2 each stitchers, 
board shears, folders; 3 standing presses, job and edition backer, 
Tennis thread machine, ruler, striker, embosser, Acme cutter, knife 
grinder, brass-bound boards, waste press, finishing tools, rolls, etc.; no 
competition within 40 miles; grand chance for working proprietor; 
another business and best reasons for selling; entire outfit, including 
motor, belting, shafting and paper-box machinery, scorers, stayers, etc., 
under $5,000; easy terms for 4% to % purchase price. M 168 


NEW MEXICU PAPER FOR SALE for $6,000; best paying and one 

of the oldest weeklies in the territory, official paper of city and 
county, Republican, large plant; receipts $6,000 to $7,000 a year; town 
5,000, climate unsurpassed. M 159. 


PRINTER with 4 or 5 A-1 legitimate articles for mail- order printing 

trade seeks printing firm; liberal royalty basis or half interest. as 
desired; large profits even ‘if manufacturing is sublet; can be fully 
protected. M 175. 

















Knife Grinder 


THE BLACKHALL MEG. CO., 12 Lock St., Buffalo, N.Y. 





Machines sent on thirty days’ trial to responsible parties. 
Ifinterested, write us. 


Complete Bindery outfits. 


SIM PLE—AUTOMATIC—GUARANTEED 
Using Emery Wheels Arranged for Wet or Dry Grinding. 
NOTE— Sizes given are for length of knife (not width of cutter). 
Style E — To stand on bench. Dry grinding only. 26-in. $50, 32-in. $55, 38-in. $60. 
Style A — With iron stand. Wet or dry grinding, 26-in. $75, 32-in. $85, 38-in. $90, 
44-in. $100, 54-in. $115, 60-in. $150. With water attachment, $10 extra, 
Style C — Extra heavy. Wet and dry grinding. 54-in. $185, 60-in. $185, 75-in. $205, 
90-in. $225. 
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FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


BOOKBINDING | MACHINERY, _ secondhand— Power  sawing-out 
machine, Tennis sewing machine, Rosback perforator, paging and 
numbering machine, 5-hole steam glue heater, Hickok table shears, 
Hickok feint-line ruling machine, 2-rod embosser, Universal stitcher; 
for further particulars apply to GANE BROS. & Co. ., St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR ahr A web press with complete stereotyping outfit for 
7-column 8-page paper; speed 6,000 per hour; price, $700. OOK- 
LYN WEEKLY NEWS, 4708 Third ave., Brooklyn, N. 


FOR SALE—A 26-inch Chandler & Price paper-cutter, with 2 knives; 

has had about 3 years’ use, practically as good as new, first-class in 
every respect; replacing with a power cutter of larger capacity; will 
sell for $70 cash; a bargain for any one in need of a cutter of this size. 
B. F. HARRISON PRINTING CO., Elyria, Ohio. 


FOR SALE — About 250 Ibs. of labor-saving 6-point brass po ged Bice 

4 to 97% picas, in first-class condition; price 35 cents per 
putting in Autoplate and will not need them. PURCHASING “AGENT: 
Kansas City Star, Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR SALE — Addressograph and cabinet in perfect condition; $25 
f. o. b. Chicago. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


FOR SALE CHEAP —One new 44x 64 bronzing machine, built by 
‘ ss aia & Co. JOHN WALDRON COMPANY, New Bruns- 
wick, NN. . 
FOR SALE — Cottrell & Sons 2-roller, 2-revolution, with rack, cam and 
table distribution, bed 38x55; this press is only 6 years old, has 
been carefully handled and is a bargain; will print 7-column quarto and 
do high-grade book and job work. M 150. 


FOR SALE— Lloyd router good as new; 8 ge THE TRIBUNE 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, Terre Haute, Ind. 


FOR SALE— Scoville copying camera, 10x12; two Levy screens, 
133 lines, 4x5 and 5x8; Royle shoot board and plane; whirler. 
M. R. COLEMAN, Kidders, N. Y. 


FOR SALE— ‘Secondhand job type and other material; proofs of 
full ont, showing condition of every letter, sent on application. 
W. B. CHEW, Xenia, Ohio. 


FOR SALE — Three % Chandler & Price Gordon presses; one 13 x 19 
John Thomson platen press; one 20x 30 John Thomson cutting and 

creasing press; all in first-class condition and can be seen running. 
223. 

FOR SALE —3 Simplex typesetting machines in first-class condition; 
price reasonable; about 1,200 lbs. of type with the 11-point machine 

and 800 lbs. with the 2 9- point machines; equipped to set up foreign 

languages. Write to P. V. ROVNIANEK & CO., 612 Grant st., Pitts- 

burg, Pa. 


MATRICES — Set of 11-point book matrices, almost new, for sale, 
because we have quit bookwork. JOURNAL, Spartanburg, S. C. 


PERFECTING PRESS—One Hoe-Bullock 8-page perfecting press, 

size 2334, 6, 7 or 8 columns; speed 12,000 per hour; also 8 form 
trucks and chases and complete sereotaeans outfit; all in good condi- 
tion; bargain price and liberal terms. E TRIBUNE PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Terre Haute, Ind. 


HELP WANTED. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR WORK? File your name with the Inland 

Printer Employment Exchange, and it will reach all employers seek- 
ing help in any department. Situations were secured during the past 
month for the following: Job-printers, 13; Linotype operators, 3: 
machinist-operators, 4; superintendents and foremen, 8; all-round 
men, 3; bindery foremen, 2; bookbinders, 2; solicitor, * _ad. men, 2; 
stoneman, 1; make-up, 1; artist, 1; photoengravers, pressroom 
foreman, 1; pressmen, 3; electrotyper, 1. Vacancies - aie not yet 
filled: Bindery foremen, 2; bookbinders, 3; electrotypers, 3. Regis- 
tration fee, $1; mame remains on list until situation is secured; blanks 
sent on request. Address THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
Chicago. 






























































Artists and Designers. 


ARTIST — Experienced in retouching photos and capable of handling 
the general run of commercial work in art — of photoengra- 
ving concern; address, stating full particulars, 


ARTIST — Wanted good, all-round artist for engraving house. M 20s. 








JOB-PRINTER — New office with bright future needs good job com- 
positor; one who understands stonework preferred; give experi- 
ence, references, salary. M 215. 


WANTED — By private — a first-class, non-union job-printer, 
permanent position. M 19 


WANTED — Foreman for ce sized composing-room; one who 

thoroughly understands the business, is a worker, capable of han- 
dling men to advantage, and possesses advanced as well as artistic ideas 
in the use and arrangement of type; must also be able to “lay out” 
and direct the setting up of the very best of advertising matter of every 
description, including advertisements for magazines; want a man about 
35 to 40 years of age, and free from childish traits and notions. Address 
M 179, sending samples of work, and state where employed, married or 
single and wages expected. 


Editors and Reporters. 














WANTED — A man competent to edit a weekly paper and take general 

management of business, including job printing; here is a splendid 
opportunity for the right party either on salary, lease or to buy plant; 
business thoroughly established in prosperous town of 5,000 in southern 
Ohio. M 187. 





Engravers. 


EXPERIENCED ENGRAVER a x a Address, with samples, 
‘i : Aine salary required, etc. F. E. MASON, Engraver, Batavia, 








WANTED —A first-class zinc etcher, who can also operate a line 
camera; steady employment. M 209. 





Managers. 


WANTED — By one of the largest advertising houses in the country 

a first-class man to manage their calendar department; must be man 
of ideas and design, understand manufacturing and be experienced in 
the business, and ambitious for future preferment; apply with full par- 
— of ‘knowledge and present employment, also salary expected, 
to 153. 








Miscellaneous. 


TO. ADVERTISING NOVELTY MANUFACTURERS —A large 
importing and manufacturing house wants a man with experience 
to develop their novelty advertising business, already on good footing 
and doing well; applicant must have been successful in the business 
and now active in it; good position for right man; personal interview 
granted if application is favorable; give full information. K 153. 


Pressmen. 











WANTED — By large concern, foreman for pressroom, experienced in 
high-class colorwork; permanent position for right man; give experi- 
ence and references. M 172. 


WANTED — Experienced Harris pressman understanding Harris 23 x 33 

- press for folding-box work; state experience and wages expected. 
221. 

WANTED — Pressman for small Hoe perfecting press; one who under- 

. > ay aati FORT SMITH NE S*RECORD Co., Fort 

mith, Tk. 











Salesmen. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMEN ffor high-grade calendars, advertising 
novelties and celluloid signs wanted for New York and vicinity; also 
for other large cities throughout the country; references required. 
ee CO., N. W. corner Elm and Pearl sts., New 
ork, N. Y. 











SITUATIONS WANTED. 


DO YOU WANT HELP FOR ANY DEPARTMENT? The Inland 

Printer Employment Exchange has lists of available employees for 
all departments, which are furnished free of charge. The following are 
now listed with us, seeking employment: Linotype machinists, 6; 
artists and cartoonists, 4; advertising and business:managers, 3; stone- 
man, 1; machinist-operators, 19; Linotype operators, 14; pressmen, 
18; bookbinders, 3; make-ups, 7; editors, 7; reporters, 2; electro- 
typers and stereotypers, 2; compositors, 3; proofreaders, 4; photo- 
engravers, 3; solicitors, —. and salesmen, 3; superintendents 








and foremen, 30; ad-men, ;_all-round men, 8; job-printers, 12. 
Address THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 
Bookbinders. 





POSITION WANTED — Bindery foreman or superintendent; 22 years’ 
experience in all branches of the trade; can furnish good refer- 
ences. M170. 





Compositors. 





COMMERCIAL ARTIST AND DESIGNER—Must be able to 
retouch photos; state experience and salary. VALLEY ENGRA- 
VING CO., Johnstown, Pa. 


PRINTER of 20 years’ experience desires situation as foreman in 
up-to-date shop; with present firm for 12 years; desires change on 
account of climate; references furnished. M 149. 





WANTED —A designer and artist to take position in commercial 
engraving establishment; steady employment. M 212. 





—— good mechanical artist; one who can retouch photos. 
M 216. 





Compositors. 


WANTED — Foremanship in live office where results count, by young 
man of ability; the better class of job and ’ a. work; also Lino- 
type operator; married, sober, non-union. M 18s. 


WANTED — Position by all-round rag oa printer, where he can 


have opportunity to operate Linotype; d slight practice 2 years 
since; wants chance to finish; sober, union gt reliable. M 186. 








COMPOSITORS — Two first-class job compositors; also — and 
platen pressmen, capable of handling half-tone work. M 176. 


WANTED — Position by reliable up-to-date job compositor; sober, 
union, married. J. F. TUCKER, 1201 W. Seventh st., Canton, Ohio. 





FOREMAN — A strictly first-class job-printer, wanted at once as_work- 

ing foreman of an office in connection with a well-known Chicago 
stationery store;| an excellent position for competent and intelligent 
man; address, giving age, experience and references (samples of work 
desirable), M 218. 


WANTED — Steady position by first-class ad. and job compositor; 
ae steady, sober, reliable; best references. BOX 235, Minneapolis, 
Minn, 





Electrotypers. 





FOREMAN for job plant wanted; must be able to lay out work, fur- 
nish estimates on all kinds of work, oversee entire plant; in Towa; 
state age, experience and wages expected. M 177. 


A GOOD, ALL-ROUND, UNION ELECTROTYPER wants a stead 
position at once; reason—no work here. M 200, care New You 
Office Inland Printer. 





GOOD PRINTERS WANTED —We will give steady employment, in 

the most desirable residence city in the world, to one rapid - 
wide-awake stoneman; two A-1 reasonably artistic ‘and quick job c 
positors; average men need not apply; union office. THE CARSON. 
HARPER CO., Denver, Colo. 





ELECTROTYPER, thoroughly competent in all its branches, desires 
position as foreman; would buy small interest if suitable; 20 years’ 

experience; have handled large catalogues; also fine half-tones; am 

goed and reliable, and can give an estimate on all classes of work. 
213. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 





Engravers. 


A FIRST-CLASS PHOTOENGRAVER 
emulsion process, open for a nt 

man; Pacific Coast preferred. M 198 

PHOTOGRAPHER, half-tone and three-color, with thorough knowl- 
edge of all other branches. M 33. 

POSITION WANTED by cnaaisiva 
best of references. M 126 

SITUATION WANTED — Half-tone and line operator and _ etcher; 
long experience. M 174. 





in all branches, including 
steady, conscientious work- 








competent in all branches; 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A A COLD ‘SIMPLEX ‘STEREOTYPING | OUTFI T, $17 and “up, produces 

the finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of 
being ruined by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type 
and costs no more than papier-maché; also 2 engraving methods costing 
only $5 with materials, by which engraved plates are cast in stereo. 
metal from drawings made on cardboard; new stereo. half-tone engra- 
ving method, no photowork, for $1. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., 
New York, N. Y. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and 

etching process; nice cuts from prints, drawings, photos are easily 
and quickly made by the unskilled on common sheet zinc; price _of 
process, $1; all material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. Cir- 
culars and specimens for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box I, ‘Windfall, Ind. 








YOUNG MAN, who has had nearly 4 years’ experience, desires posi- 
tion at half- tone finishing with reliable house; references fur- 
nished. M 165. 





Lithographers. 





LITHOGRAPHER, 35, English and American experience, good execu- 

tive abilities, conversant with full routine of first-class work, desires 
to go West permanently; San Francisco preferred; would’ engage 
immediately. M 160. 


FOR HIGH- ar DIES for crests, coats-of- — monograms, etc., 


address F. E ASON, Engraver, Batavia, N 


GET THE KEYBOARD DOWN FINE -— The rest comes easy. Thaler 
keyboard, facsimile of Mergenthaler, good as a school; pamphlet 
“ Hints on Keyboard Manipulation” free; if you are an operator out 
of practice or have your first lesson to learn the Thaler is what you 
want; made of metal, otherwise it would be useless; will last for years; 
oy of spring brass, giving touch of regular keyboard; $3: - prepaid. 
a. _ KEYBOARD COMPANY, 453a “O” st., N. W., Washing- 

i , 








LITHOGRAPHIC ENGRAVER—A No. 
vignette engraver would change; can sketch, 


1 lithographic lettering and 
and has knowledge of 


colorwork; prefers the responsibility of an engraving department with 
a progressive firm; systematic and up to date; 10 years’ experience. 
M 190. 





Managers or Superintendents. 


HALF-TONE CUTS FOR SALE — Good for illustrating circulars, letter- 

heads, envelopes, magazines, books, etc.; we have a large assort- 
ment of subjects on hand — hunting, fishing, camping, yachting scenes, 
also pictures of dogs, horses, birds, wild animals, game heads, land- 
scapes, water scenes, etc.; will sell these cuts at just one- -half’ actual 
cost; let us know what kind of pictures you are interested in and we 
will send proofs of cuts together with prices. TILTON PUBLISHING 

, 88 Broad st., Boston, Mass. 





MANAGER OF LARGE PRINTING, iithographing and folding-box 

plant will make a change; has been unusually successful, as present 
house will testify; any information will be furnished to responsible 
concern seeking such a man; must have ample + pond to close present 
connection; now with Buffalo, N. Y., concern. M 206 





Miscellaneous. 








STOCKMAN AND CUTTER, live man, large experience with plain, 
printed, lithographed and ruled goods, wants situation with progres- 
sive house. M154. _ 


Operators and Machinists. 





EXPERT_MACHINIST-OPERATOR, 30, married, don’t drink; open 
after March 1o for first-class offer in 1, 2 or 3 machine plant; 
union; state wages and hours. M 81. 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST, expert, long experience, Es operator and 
printer, reliable, painstaking, industrious habits, desires position as 
operator, foreman or manager. M 138. 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST — Thorough mechanic with best sae 
for competence and reliability wants day situation. M 152 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR AND OPERATOR, both reliable, swift, 

accurate, sober and married, now employed, skilled in all kinds of 
work, would like situations together in small plant in Middle, Eastern 
or Southern States; day work; union; references furnished. M 1o1. 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR desires change ; edit telegraphic, etc., from 

keyboard; exceptionally swift, clean, 11 years’ experience (part 
factory); 32, abstainer, union; excellent references and testimonials; 
anywhere West. BOX 239, Prescott, Arizona. 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR desires change of situation, west of Chicago; 
swift operator, careful machinist; sober; thorough printer. M arr. 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR OR OPERATOR — Five years’ experience, 
average 5,000 ems brevier, understands machine; clean proofs; 
sober, married, union; references if desired. M 193. 
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IF EVERY PROGRESSIVE PRINTER were con- 
vinced that my plan for starting a mail-order printin 

business is all I claim for it, I believe every one would 
buy it, even if I charged ten times as much. To con- 
vince you, I hereby agree to promptly return your two 
dollars (assuming that you will promptly return the 
plan), in case you should not be entirely satisfied with 
it. My plan is based upon my own personal experi- 
ence. In four months (in the little city of Port 
Huron, Michigan), with an $850 plant, I worked up 
a mail-order printing business amounting to $50 to $75 
a week, in addition to my regular local business. 
Orders came from the very best class of customers, 
and I promptly collected every dollar due me. I spent little in adver- 
tising. I held my customers without difficulty. I confined myself to a 
few special lines of work involving very little composition, and had the 
work systematized so that, while my prices seemed low, they turned me 
a very good profit. I gave up the business six years ago to become asso- 
ciated with an Eastern advertising agency, I know that any printer 
anywhere in the United States can successfully operate along ‘the same 
line. I will send you the plan (typewritten) for $2. I will give you all 
the benefit of my experience. Any young man about to start in the 
printing business for himself should Phas this information. This feature 
of his business may mean the difference between profit and loss — suc- 
cess and failure. Any established printer anywhere should enlarge his 
field by taking up this mail-order branch. Send the $2 now; you may 
be too busy to-morrow and forget it by the day after. HOLLIS 
CORBIN, 2219 Land Title bldg., Philadelphia. 


LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY Alia ones free if you write 
upon your business stationery. CHAS. L. STILES, Columbus, Ohio. 


STEREOTYPE PAPER, ready-to-use, best and strongest quality, manu- 
‘ factured by FRIEDRICH SCHREINER, Plainfield, N. J. Samples 
or stamps. 


THE MASON STUDIO —The design with which your “ad.,” cata- 

logue or booklet is beautified is the only criterion by which a pros- 
pective purchaser may judge of your products; therefore it is apparent 
that it should be faultless; artists who have large magazine experience 
can properly care for your contract THE MASON STUDIO, 11 
Porter ave., Batavia, N. Y. 

















MONOTYPE OPERATOR — A 
tabular or straight matter. M 164. 


POSITION WANTED by graduate of Inland Printer Technical School 
as Linotype operator or machinist or both; 15 years’ experience in 

printing business; small salary to commence with; 20 references if 

desired. CARL M. BROSIUS,; Belmont Flats, Kansas City, Mo 


WANTED — Situation by thoroughly experienced Linotype machinist; 
nothing but day position considered; working nights now. M 163. 


wishes position; good case hand, 











Pressmen. 


A RELIABLE, COMPETENT MAN, having 10 years’ experience as 

foreman in pressroom of printing establishment handling best grade 
of illustrated, catalogue and color work, desires to make change; sam- 
ples of work submitted and references exchanged. M 127. 





\ 
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FOR THE TRADE 


Our CALENDARS for 1906 are attractive and salable. Samples 





ready. CUNNINGHAM & CO., Manufacturers, Williamsport, Pa. 
GLUE FOR PADDING *"rcacss 


Uniform in Quality. 
Midland Glue Co., Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Illinois. 


GOOD PRINTERS 


WORLD, Co.-umpsus, On10, for specimens 
of striking designs for business- bringing 








should write THE 
ADVERTISING 


BLOTTERS 








CYLINDER PRESSROOM FOREMAN wants situation; fine half-tone 
and  pagaad man; 18 years’ experience; unquestionable refer- 
ences. M 220. 


PRESSMAN, cylinder, 











first-class on fine half-tone and catalogue work; 


















Steady; can take charge. M201, care New York Office Inland 
Printer. 
PRESSMAN, 10 years’ experience on cylinders, platens and Harris 
wo 30 years of age; reliable; state wages; object, change. 
M 184. 
references. 





oo WANTED by half-tone cylinder pressman; 
5i. 








SITUATION WANTED by pressman; 20 years’ experience on cylinder, 
oo Duplex and automatic envelope presses; references; married. 
219 


WANTED — By capable working foreman now in charge of large press- 
room, position where, after he has proven his value, will be allowed 
to acquire stock. M 166. 

















Did you ay oy y 


city Durant Counter 


must be attached to the press you ordered? 











When a DURANT COUNTER comes with 
a press, for then you Know the press-builder 
has used the best material. 
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PICT a aS 


MOUNTED WITH 


HIGGINS’ 
PHOTO 
MOUNTER 


Have an excellence peculiarly their own. The best results 
are only produced by the best methods and means — the best 
results in photograph, poster and other mounting can only 
be attained by using the best mounting paste — 


HIGGINS’ PHOTO MOUNTER 


( Excellent novel Brush with each Jar.) 























At Dealers in Photo Supplies, Artists’ Materials 
and Stationery. 





A 3-0z. jar prepaid by mail for 30 cts., or circulars free from 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
NEW YORK — CHICAGO — LONDON 


Main Office, 271 Ninth St. } BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
Factory, 240-244 Eighth St. U.S.A. 


; 


6@202020200000002808 





Are backed by the broad guarantee that absolutely 
protects the purchaser against faults or breakage due 
to construction or material used. _ Its liberal terms 
are made possible by the experience of years, which 
has established the success of the Olds patents. 
STATIONARY ENGINES, 270 100 H.P. 
PORTABLE ENGINES, 8TO 35 H.P. 
Gas and Our new Illustrated Catalogue sent on request. 
o E WORKS 
Gasoline 230 panei — vena MICH, 


Engines 








If You are Particular 
About Your Pads 


use a little care—and our Padding Glue—and you'll get pads 


that please yourself and your customer. 

The best materials, the greatest care and twelve years’ experience 
in mixing them, make our Padding Glue the strongest and most 
flexible. 


ROBT. R. BURRAGE, 
35-37 Frankfort Street, New York. 


GLUING MACHINES, all sizes; also 
0 SUIT BOX CREASING MACHINES 
best made. Prices reduced. 
0 th Clinton St. 
133 South Clinton St. \WiTS On PAPER BOX MACHINERY Co. 
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Printers and , Stationers A PROFITABLE SIDE LINE 


— large — or ig 
tigat t tht! 
RUBBER STAMPS $25.00 up. Write for catalogue. 


PEARRE E. CROWL COMPANY, 15 CLAY STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 








BRAKES? 


FOR ALL PLATEN PRESSES § 


SOLD BY ALL BRANCHES 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 























New York Engravers Supply 


HD. uhar, Propr. -~— 
168 ChurchSt.,Cor-Reade St. » NewYork: EW 


EVERYTHINGEENGRAVER L 
or THE PROCESS TICKLER ==" ct 


An Old Friend with a New Name 


Formerly known as the “Hawkins” 
or “Campbell” Counter. 


In use twenty-five years. 





































Counts 0 to 99,999. 
Can be set back at any number. 


Actuating Lever can be set in 
four directions, 90° apart. 





Price Moderate. 


DURBROW & HEARNE MFG. CO., 12 Wooster st., NEW YORK CITY 





A B c Z 


STANDARD INDEX CARD Co. 
707-709 pec ee PHILA., Pa. 


RECORD, TAB & GUIDE CARDS. 
Pian Printed. huled & Accurately relat for all 
makes of Cabinets Qually Lrecutioné Pramptiess | 
Guaranteed Oda Sie buides anyN2ot Pryectons or |i} 
 paaglag: <0 “an us sarevor (MMM 
A I 


2®YPORe 


ALL CARDS CUT AND RULED SINGLY. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE PRINTING TRADE. 

















Calendars and Largest Line 
Lowest Prices Calendar Pads 


Calendar samples, $4 — rebate on first order. Calendar Pad 
catalogue furnished gratis. 


BONNERWITH BROTHERS 
78 Duane Street, NEW YORK 963-967 DeKalb Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











To make Channels, Space-bands and 


Matrices smooth and "slick," use 


Dixon's Special Graphite No. 635 


Booklet and Samy le Free on Request. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 








be FROM CLIME T0 CLIME ” ba A he “eee 21,630 


iT led and What 
By Samuel Murray How 1 Travel ” 


An interestingly written 144-page book, giving full details of noted places in the United States, 
Canada and Mexico, seen during a year-and-a-half trip. Only book of travels ever written 
bya Pick Including i itinerary and full- -page map, showing route from place to place. No 
tn this kind ever made before. Every printer should get a copy of the tale of this remark- 
able journey. @ Address all mail orders to Samuel Murray, 119 East Tenth Street, 
New York City. - - - + «+ = - - - Price, 25 Cents. 











Type for Ribbon Printing 


If you print fac-simile typewritten letters by any modern 
ribbon process, you know how difficult it is to get type 
suitable for the work. We cast six different faces from 
matrices cut especially for ribbon printing, and they thor- 
oughly cover all popular typewriters in the field. We use 
a wonderfully tough, light and durable alloy. Let us 
send you specimen sheets. 


Send Us Your Old Type Metal 


We will recast it into new and desirable faces of 18, 24 and 36 — 
job type, in fonts of 4o lbs. or over, for 25 cents per Ib. Samples of 
i pe and specimen sheet of faces on request. 
The Fac-simile Typewriter Supply Co. 
73 Warren Street, New York 
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“©The Highest Achievement in the Art of Numbering 


Machine Construction? —ree woaxo Prwrer. HIGH Praise—_ 
but WELL Merited. 


BATES MODEL No. 22 


Is unequaled in every essential detail of design, construction and finish. 





Plunger geared direct to pawl- 
swing and instantly 
removable—no connecting pins 
or levers—no screws. 


Side plates without screws. 
Quick cleansing. 
Heavy non-breaking springs. 
Wire unit pawl spring. 


‘*No.’’ and blank steel slides 
with each machine. 


WO 19345 20,000 Sold 


FACSIMILE IMPRESSION 














View showing machine — for eae one minute. 
» SCREWS. 















All Dealers Stock Them. 











DON’T EXPERIMENT. Immediate Deliveries. Only the Best is Economical. 
We are the largest producers of The Bates Machine Co. Specially designed numbering 
Numbering Machines 346 Broadway NEW YORK, U.S.A mechanism for all cylinder and 
° iene Branch —2 Cooper Street, Manchester, England ata ates snahinnan. 
Fifty Models :: :: $5 to $500 














Always ask our prices. Selited Riimnsius Wiatel tu Mite Dente Couam. No proposition too complicated. 
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JUST WHAT YOU cooxive ror 


A HIGH-SPEED JOB PRESS FOR 
THAT COVETED SPECIAL WORK 


These Machines print both sides of a web in two colors, number, slit, perforate 
and cut into sheets all at 


ONE OPERATION 




















They do much heretofore 
only done on high-priced 
special machines, such as 
counter checks, dugdieace 
and triplicate order blanks, using diffesons colored webs and suena the 
sheets, railway tickets, eosnalicx checks; also imitation typewritten letters complete 
in two colors, laundry lists, posters, chocalains box covers, labels, etc. 


THE COY PRINTING PRESS Co. 


358 Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl., U. S. A. 
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Che Monotype 





A Typefoundry in Small Compass 











HE MONOTYPE possesses one signal advantage 
absolutely peculiar to itself which differentiates it 





Nid BY 


Sq BES? 
» 





Ss _ from every other type casting and setting machine. 

Not only does the MONOTYPE cast the type which 
it uses itself to produce its own composition, but it casts 
complete fonts of job or display types in all sizes up to 
thirty-six point. 

So cheaply and efficiently does it do this that the 
printer using the MONOTYPE may, at trifling cost, accu- 
mulate a type outfit which will preclude the loss of time 
“‘picking”’ sorts and the inconvenience of distributing stand- 
ing matter in order to reuse the type. | 


Time, Money and Labor 
are thus saved by the 


IT MONOTYPE 


















WOOD & NATHAN COMPANY 
Sole Selling Agent .. 1 Madison Avenue, New York 


DANIEL C. SHELLEY T. C. SHEEHAN HADWEN SWAIN MFG. CO. 
Chicago Representative Southern Representative Representative for Pacific Coast 
334 Dearborn Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 430 Deaderick St., NASHVILLE, TENN. SAN Francisco, CAL. 
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5,000 to 8,000 Sheets per Hour in One or Two Colors. 














Mechanical Science and the Pressman’s Observation 
alike formulate this dictum: 


“All long runs must go on 


ROTARIES” 


ON WHAT ROTARIES P 
On Automatic Rotaries, of course. 


WHAT ARE LONG RUNS? 


Any runs for which it is worth while to make plates in 
order to get the benefit of high speeds. 


WHO MAKES AUTOMATIC ROTARIES P 


The Harris Automatic Press Co. 
NILES, OHIO 


CHICAGO, Old Colony Bldg. NEW YORK, 26 Cortlandt St. 


For machines in countries other than the United States and Canada, address the 
Anglo-American Inventions Syndicate, Ltd., 43-43A Fetter Lane, London, E. C., England. 
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Straight Rotary, with Offset Web 


Four of these presses, 42 x 60, may be seen in the office of the Lewis Publishing Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 





KIDDER PRESS Co” 
DOVER N.H 





Special Rotary, for Transfer Tickets 
Two built —for the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company and The Rochester Printing Company. 








KIDDER PRESS COMPANY GIBBS-BROWER COMPANY 


FACTORY SELLING AGENTS 


DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 








GLBEDORLE | J 


PAPCR MPG. GO. 





~ “WorLp BLOTTING 
“HOLLYWOOD BLOTTING 
“RELIANCE BLOTTING 
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| ALBEMARLE 


PAPER, MFG.GO. 
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Trouble with Electricity 


Exists in Every Pressroom 





Have you accurately estimated what Static Electricity costs you— 
in delays, loss of paper, cost of slip-sheeting, loss by offsetting, 
* diminution of speed of presses, difficulty and delay in jogging ? * 














Chapman Electric Neutralizer 


W. H. CHAPMAN, E. E., Patentee. 


ABSOLUTELY REMOVES EVERY TRACE OF TROUBLE 
CAUSED BY STATIC ELECTRICITY. 


P to the latter part of 1904, thousands of devices had been tried and abandoned, the purpose of 
which was to emancipate the printer from the evils of Static Electricity. Not one proved success- 
ful until W. H. Chapman patented an entirely original discovery in the application of electricity 

and devised and patented an apparatus which we sell under a 
stringent guarantee that it will absolutely and constantly elimi- 
nate all troubles from electricity in the pressroom under the most 
adverse conditions that can be imagined. 


This invention is also applicable to Paper Bag Factories, 
Bleacheries, Silk, Wool, Blanket, Plush, Paper and Cotton Mills. 


An alternating charge 
of the proper voltage is 
supplied by the appa- 
ratus shown herewith, 





. which receives current 

id from the ordinary light- 

— Be | ing system, consuming 

we less than is supplied 
— \ i through an incandescent 


—_ Y fi ) lamp socket. The prin- 
> ciple isthis: A static 
on charge spontaneously se- 
lects from an adjacent 
alternating charge the 
kind and quantity of 
electricity to exactly neu- 
tralize itself. The charge 
in the material may be 
) | positive or negative—it 
\ bs makes no difference, as 
the alternating charge 
’ has both kinds to select 
from. The choice is 
unwavering as nature’s 
’ ; aie law, and the result is 

Chapman Electric Neutralizer attached to Flat-Bed Printing Press. perfect neutralization. 


Scone i, 


We contract to remove all trouble caused by Static Electricity in pressrooms, and will quote terms on 
receipt of the following information: (1) Number, sizes of beds and makes of presses, and (if not in one 
room) how many in each room, with distance and location of each room from the others. (2) Is building 
of iron construction? (3) Nature of construction of ceiling and walls. (4) Exact extent of the trouble 
experienced, and under what conditions trouble is most intense. (5) Is current alternating or direct, sta- 
ting voltage? In pressrooms where electric current is not available, we can supply electric generator at 
moderate charge. 








SOLE CONTRACTING AGENT 


United Printing Machinery Co. 
: NEW YORK, 132 Nassau Street (temporary) 
CHICAGO, 337-339 Dearborn Street BOSTON, 246 Summer Street 
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THE ZEESE-WILKINSON COMPANY 


DESIGNERS, ENGRAVERS, COLOR PRINTERS 











& 
é Will furnish Covers and Inserts in colors for magazines, periodicals, 
TRADE-MARK catalogues and Fine Color Illustrations for books, ete. 

Designs prepared and Ideas submitted and developed by specialists. 


Our COLORTYPE PLATES for printing in two, three and more colors are 


recognized for their superior printing quality and facsimile results. 














Write for 
Estimates and 
oe Office and Works, 213-217 East 24th Street, NEW YORK 











AWARDED ‘J Do You Want Saar 
GOLD MEDAL Orders Carried Out _ 


: AygourR experience in securing Ke 
S\ ‘4 engravings has taught you 
y that half the battle is in get- \X 
ing the engraver to follow your in- 
structions and securing your plates 
promptly. 
We have told you that we can 
make good engravings; we now tell 
you that we can give you 


iN Careful, Accurate Work 
~ and Prompt Service. 





/“PERFECTION’ 
WIRE-STITCHING 
MACHINES 





No doubt you have heard of our 
booklet, « The Tale of the Peerless 
Printing Plates.” We have a few of 
these left; the supply is running 
low and if you have not sent for 
same you had better do so at once. 
To every firm writing on their bus- 
iness stationery we will send one of 
these booklets. 


, oy RGENS BROS. COMPANY 
St. Louis Exposition | oc Monroe St., CHICAGO, 1 ILL. 


APEX Typographic Menbering Machine 


Machines for Cash Sales Books, 1 to 50 or 1 to 100 and repeat 


























Special machines made to order with drop ciphers, entirely automatic, for 
printing backward without stopping the press; also, machines for Harris 
Automatic Press, or any other special numbering machine or device. 


We have made Numbering Machines of various kinds for many years, and having a thorough 
knowledge of the other machines of this kind, have produced the APEX as the highest point in the 
art of making this class of goods, and the APEX in the hands of many users has proved to be the 
best, without exception. References and prices on application. 


“ ‘ = - i 27, oy : = 
Size, 1% in, - High. New York Stencil Works 
Made entirely from steel and fully 


automatic. 100 Nassau Street, ce a a NEW YORK CITY 
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OVER SIX HUNDRED IN DAILY OPERATION 


Ask for Prices and Terms 


T. W.& C. B. SHERIDAN CO rams {Bootinder 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Machinery 
: LONDON 





> close, accurate cutting is required.— 
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Another Revolution! 


Every Printer His Own Typefounder 








AUTOMATIC TYPE MACHINE 


AND SORT CASTER 


MACHINE ata moderate price, requiring no skill not possessed by an average 
compositor, that makes the printer absolutely independent of the typefounder, 
and reduces the cost of all type, 
| body or job, quads and spaces, 
borders, etc., to under 75 cents per 
pound, including cost of metal. 

A machine embodying mechan- 
ical principles not found in any 
other typecasting machine, and on 
which generic patents have been 
allowed. A perfected machine, the 
result of four years of constant and 
expensive labor and tests, and now 
guaranteed to make at one opera- 
tion finished type and spaces, and 
quads, with accuracy in body, height, 
set and line equal to that of the best 
product of the typefoundries. 

With this machine there has 
been developed a method of matrix 
making which reduces the cost of 
matrices to the printer to one-tenth 
of the actual cost of matrices to the 
typefounder. There are fonts of 

AUTOMATIC TYPE MACHINE matrices now ready for over 250 

Width, 30 inches ; length, 45 inches; height, 52 inches; weight, 800 lbs. sizes and styles of type. Additions 

are made every day. There is no 

type face from 6 to 36 point, inclusive, for which matrices can not be furnished. 

A set or font of matrices will cost less than a decent sized font of type, and from these 

the printer can cast thousands of pounds, if he desires to do so. Those who prefer to 
do so, can rent fonts of matrices at a small daily rental. 
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With this machine the printer is provided with unlimited type, is never short 
of sorts, no proposition in typesetting is too big for him, he always commands new 
type, he can afford to wear his type out and save cost and delay of electro- 
typing, his office is full of live, usable type, and unusable type can be recast 
and made useful. 

We refer to the following list of users, most of whom are using the second 
model machine, which has been superseded by the third model (third model 
indicated by *) : 


NEW YORK—*Herald, American and Journal,World, Evening Post, Williams Printing Co. 
(Iron Age), Greenwich Press, *I. H. Blanchard Co., Hill Publishing Co. (American 
Machinist), Morning Telegraph, *D. H. Ahrend Co., Philip Hans & Co., Textile 
Publishing Co., *Brooklyn Eagle. 


BALTIMORE—*Herald, *American, *Williams & Wilkins Co., *W. J.C. Dulaney Co., 


*Baltimore Automatic Addressing Co. 
PHILADELPHIA—*Inquirer, Geo. F. Lasher, *Law Report Co. 
PITTSBURG—*Despatch, *Leader. 

ALTOONA— Mirror. 
RICHMOND, VA.—Times, Despatch. 


This machine will not be sold to typefounders, present or prospective. 
The policy determined upon is to put this great instrument of economy and 
convenience in the hands of the printers. Great as are its economies, the users 
will discover that the convenience of commanding practically unlimited quantities 
of type and sorts will alone justify the outlay. 

A change from one matrix to another is a matter of ten seconds. The 
machine will cast six pounds per hour. The speed is greater in proportion to 
the smallness of the body, so that the product in weight is about equal per 
hour on all sizes. 








Exclusive Sales Agent: 


United Printing Machinery Co. 


GeorGE F. WILLETT, President. Henry L. Butiten, Gen. Manager. 
NEW YORK, 132 Nassau Street (temporary) CHICAGO, 337-339 Dearborn St. 
CHARLES S. MILLS, Manager. B. O. HENNING, Manager. 


BOSTON, 246 Summer Street. 


ARTHUR S. ALLEN, Manager. 


MANUFACTURERS of everything for the Electrotyper, Process Engraver, and Stereotyper ; Tympalyn, 
Dux Feeding Machine, Maley Patent Iron Block, American P. D. Roller Washing Machine 
(Crump’s patent), Fullard’s Victor Steel Die Embossing Presses, Steen’s Power Eyelet Punch and 
Set, and Iron Equipments for Composing Rooms. 

SELLING AGENT for Royle’s Celebrated Process Engraving Machinery, Levy’s new Patent Process 
Cameras and Stands, and Chapman’s Electric Neutralizer. 
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SAMONDS ot A : { 
=e Simows fh 


BEST 
GfAPONDS MANUF Y, 
‘N S/ ae 
STE memiccas IR 


EW ORLEANSLA __ CHICAGO__ILL. AN FRANCISCO. 


 — ara, 
One Adjustment ® 


« Bostot ) Place the work within the gauge 
turn the hand wheel—that’s all. 
Ss ealf- Every part of stitcher is brought 


to positive and absolute adjust- 
ment. No special training nec- 


# Reaulat ng essary, the operator does all of 
the manipulation—readily, surely 

: : and safely. You cannot make a 

: Wir € Stitching bad stitch on a “Boston.” More 
than four hundred users. Write 


: Machine us for net prices and catalogue. 





Sears Founders ioc 
essassas esas seAstAs 


n Type Founder 


D ize mye e 
Be 
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VOADE MARG® oe we CRA eR OD Ol, lg Ct NE 





ESTABLISHED IN 1830 € i :) 





MORO ANY way you 
* look at it, and 
of Alo all around, it is 


“VWicro-Crrenel 


and no “matter what = SIZE, 














LORING COES 





Temper, Finish, Material, Packing, 
Cutting Qualities—Everything; 


The TRUST Coes’ Knife is BEST! 


Threatened to put us out of 
business (1899) ; ordered us off, 
on high finished goods (1900); 
Yar ( us , get out of New 
York (1903); tried to drive us 
out by eas cit Mh and false state- W R I T E O U R WAY 
ments (1904); still trying (1905). 


But 


remeamivsow | Loring Coes & Co.” 


thing ex se fill poke pos 
"1890. We have run full time, 


pola aged yf tag et oe Worcester, Mass. 


more now. 











WHY? Ours are BEST! | G. V. ALLEN, 
Customers say s 10 Warren Street, New York City, and vicinity. 
Phone, 3038 Cortlandt. 
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THE HUBER-HODGMAN 
PRINTING PRESS 








is designed for the finest class of printing. ‘Is built in a 

new up-to-date factory. It has all of the labor-saving 
devices, and is the lightest running. Has all the strength and 
durability of the Crank Press. It has a friend in every pur- 
chaser. We desire you to see it in operation and judge it on its 
merits. Our customers are all enthusiastic over the register, 
speed, impression and lightness of operation. We would like 


Tis: NEW HUBER-HODGMAN PRINTING PRESS 


to show you our new press. 











VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


19 to 23 Rose St., 59 Ann St., New York. 


FACTORY —TAUNTON, Mass. 


Acents, Paciric Coast, HADWEN SWAIN MFG. COMPANY. WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street, 
215 Spear Street, San Francisco, Cal. H. W. THORNTON, Mazager, 


AGENT, EncLanp, P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, 801 Harrison. CHICAGO 




















THE LINOTYPE 











| . 
of the highest class, with 
B O O K WO R K all that comprehensive 





expression implies in effective and artistic 
printing, can be produced with the Linotype 
at a cost materially less than hand composi- 
tion. On the following pages there are three 
specimens of Linotype work, produced by the 
Burr Printing House of New York. The 
specimens, ‘which speak for themselves, are 
actual commercial examples and were not 


especially prepared for exhibits. 


for text-books and similar 
M I XE D F ACE work requiring different 





bodies and many special characters, can be pro- 
duced on the new Double Magazine Linotype 
as a continuous operation and without change. 
This class of work, slow and cumbersome by 
hand, can be done quickly and at greatly reduced 
cost by the new Linotype. 


CATALOGU 








printer’s business, can be handled so readily 
with the Linotype as to be an object lesson to 
the printer in the art of money-making. 








NEW YORK 








MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


NEW ORLEANS 





CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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A FAIR SAMPLE OF MIXED FACES IN CATALOGUES 
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TRIOS, QUARTETS AND CHORUSES FOR MIXED VOICES 





De Koven, Reg., Don Quixote. Comic 
opera in 3 acts. Libretto by Harry 
2 


B. Smith 00 
— The fencing master. Comic opera 
in 3 acts. Libretto by Harry 

B. Smith 2 00 


— The same. Vocal gems. Con- 
taining 7 numbers: Overture, 
songs, duets and choruses 50 

— The Knickerbockers. Comic opera 


in 3 acts. Libretto by Harry 

B. Smith 2 00 
— The same. Vocal gems. Con- 

taining 7 numbers: Songs, 

duets and choruses 50 
— The mandarin. Vocal gems. 


Containing 7 numbers: Songs, 
duets, choruses, etc. 50 
— Rob Roy. A romantic comic 
opera in 3 acts. Libretto by 
Harry B. Smith 2 
—The same. Vocal gems. Con- 
taining I duet, I chorus and 5 
songs 50 
— Robin Hood. Comic opera in 3 


acts. Libretto by Harry B. 

Smith 2 00 
— The tzigane. Vocal gems. Con- 

taining 10 songs and duets 50 


Donizetti, G., Lucia di Lammermoor. 


(The bride of Lammermoor.) 

Opera in 3 acts. With Italian- 
English words. Paper I 00 
Cloth, gilt 2 oo 

Flotow, Fr. von, Martha. Comic 

romantic opera in 4 acts. With 
German-English words. Paper I 50 
Cloth, gilt 2 50 

Gobbaerts, G., The golden heart. 


Operetta in 1 act. Female voices I 00 


Goldbeck, R., Oh, how can I e’er for- 
get thee? Quintet or chorus. 2 
sop., alto, ten and bass. Score 65 


—— Princess and gardener. Quintet 
or chorus. 2 sop., 2 altos and 
bass, with bar. solo. Score 75 
— Spring is coming. Quartet. Score 50 
4 voice parts, each 10 
— Sunset. Quartet. Score 65 
4 voice parts, each 10 


Gordigiani, L., Vieni al mar. (Oh! 
come to the sea.) Trio. 
Sop.,ten.and bass 65 
Greger, C., Frithling und liebe. 
(Spring and love.) Piano score’ I 75 
4 voice parts, each 25 
Havens, C. A., Guide me, O Thou 


great Jehovah! Solo and quartet 1 25 





Catalogue of G. Schirmer’s Publications 


Hodges, Faustina Hasse, The litany 
hymn: Saviour, when in dust to 
Thee. Quartet. With organ 


—— Offertory sentences: 
Let your light so shine. 


Quartet 

Lay not up for yourselves. 
Sop. solo 

Whatsoever ye would. 
Quartet 


Not every one. Solo for alto 
Zaccheus. Solo for alto 
Who goeth a warfare? Quar- 
tet and bar. solo 
— Te Deum. Chant. With organ 


Jackson, S., As pants the wearied 
hart. (Selection 37.) Sop. and ten. 
solo, with duet and quartet, from 
R. Franz. With organ 

—— Benedic anima mea, Bb. With 


organ 
—Benedictus. Anthem, C. With 
organ 
— Benedictus, Eb. With organ or 
piano 


— Benedictus, F. With organ 
— Complete episcopal funeral ser- 


vice. With organ I 
No. 1. Lord, let me know mine 
end. Chant 


““ 


2. I would not live alway, 
from H. R. Bishop 

3. Asleep in Jesus, 
from Pleyel 

4. Tender Shepherd, 
Thou hast stilled 

5. Abide with me. No. 1. 


(Jackson) 


“ 6. Abide with me. No. 2, 
from Mendelssohn 

© 9. ) heard a voice. No: 1. 
(Jackson) 

“ 8. I heard a voice. No. 2. 


From Girschner 


“ 9. Rest, spirit, rest. From 
Rooke 
— Deus misereatur, Eb. With or- 
gan 


—— Gloria in excelsis. 
With organ 
— 4 Gloria Patris. With organ: 
No. 1. G. (S. Jackson) 
“ 2. F. Arr. from Girschner 
“ 3. F. Arr. from Hesse 
“ 4. Bb. Arr. from Dr. John 


Chant, Ab. 


Smith 
— Gloria in excelsis. Chant, D. 
With organ : 
— Gloria in excelsis. Chant, Eb 
With organ 





25 














COMPOSED ON THE LINOTYPE BY THE BURR PRINTING HOUSE, NEW YORK 
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E DUPLEX 





Gast - Sons 
parte Coreg Mier 


Flat-Bed Web-Perfecting Newspaper Press 
TWENTIETH CENTURY MODEL 


Prints 5,000 to 6,000 per hour of either 4, 6, 8, 10 or 12 page papers 
, WITHOUT STEREOTYPING 


TOLD FROM EXPERIENCE 


LEXINGTON (KY.) LEADER 
We used one of the earlier Duplex Presses for nearly eleven years, and upon moving into our new building 
last year, we put in one of the new models, which is doing most excellent work. The Duplex Press is wonderfully 
strong in its construction and runs smooth and true. 
NIAGARA FALLS (N. Y.) GAZETTE 
We have been using the Duplex Press for about seven years, and it has given us good satisfaction. In fact, if 
we were to purchase a press again, we would purchase a Duplex. 
WASHINGTON (PA.) OBSERVER 
We have had the Duplex Press here for more than twelve years. We are now using our second one, a 12-page 
machine, and it is doing satisfactory work on both of our papers. 
PARKERSBURG (W. VA.) NEWS 
Of all the machinery we have in our plant, the Duplex has given the greatest satisfaction. The press is as good 
to-day as the day it was set up, and I would not exchange it for any press I know of on the market. 
NEWBURYPORT (MASS.) NEWS 
After three years’ use, I see no appreciable wear on the machine. 


ZANESVILLE (OHIO) COURIER 


We have been using a Duplex Press since May, 1896. I think the press is as good to-day, as to the wearing 
parts, as she ever was. I hazard nothing whatever in saying that, barring accidents, this press would run fifty years. 
We have run the press six months at a time without breakinga web. The press is very simple in her construction 
and wonderfully strong. 


OUR CUSTOMERS WRITE OUR ADS. 


GET THEIR OPINIONS INSTEAD OF OURS—WE MAY BE PREJUDICED 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO. wrencay ote 
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WHITLOCK 


TORS SHE eight letters embodied in 
fo ® this word stand for quality 1 in 


printing press construction ; 
dco and we 6 ae to send 
you copies of ezghi /etters from 

our files, testifying to the truth of this 
assertion. Better, we guarantee to you that 
satisfaction which we have invariably given 
to our customers. Correspondence solicited. 



















| Quality 
Capability 
Durability 
Cost 


WHITLOCK 


~MFG. CO., of Derby, Conn. 


SALES OFFICES 
Fuller Bldg., 23d St. and Broadway, New York. 510 Weld Bldg., 176 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


“Whitlock Satisfaction” 




















WESTERN AGENTS 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co., Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 
SOUTHERN AGENTS EUROPEAN AGENTS 
Messrs. J. H. SCHROETER & Bro., 44 West Mitchell St., Atlanta, Ga. Messrs. T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, 46 Farringdon Street, London, Eng, 
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WILLIAMSON HAFFNER ENGRAVING Co. 


UNITED STATES COLORTYPE Co. 


UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT. 





DENVER. GOLO. 
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Strictly High Class 
TRIMMER and SAW 


COMBINED 


Hundreds Sold. Every One Satisfactory. 










Has Elevating Bed and both Rip and Cross-cut Gauges. 
Furnished with or without Motor. 
Does all the work of a separate Trimmer or Saw. 


Highest Grade Material. 
Highest Grade and Most Certain Results. 
Highest Grade Workmanship. 


Price Very Low consistent with High-grade Machinery. 
Send for Catalogue of all kinds. 





Electrotype, Stereotype and Etching Machinery. 





ADDRESS 


MURRAY MACHINERY CO., Kansas City, Mo. 


CANADIAN-AMERICAN MACHINERY COMPANY, AGENTs, 
8 BOUVERIE StT., LONDON, ENG. 


5 | - 


TIME—TYPE—INK 


Three chances for reducing the cost of a Job; given a Chandler &» Price 
Gordon, and the problem solves itself. 























A Absolutely parallel seats 
for paper and type re- | Time in make-ready saved 


inforced by masses of and building up against 
metal — Convex Con- springing unnecessary. 
struction. 


Heavy squeeze possible. } Extra ink not demanded. 


;, { Even impression — no un- 


Type has perfect bac 
due wear. 


Nicely adjusted parts and | Increase feeder’s speed. 

















Platen dwell. Save stock. 
; = 
OVER 23,000 MACHINES SOL 3) 
. OF 


The CHANDLER & PRICE CO. 


Manufacturers of High-Grade Printing 
Machinery 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 














Re nr 
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Look them in the Eve 


When they tell you there 1s any 
Case to Equal the Tubbs Kind 








q Tubbs New Idea Cases are made upon honor. There is nothing about our case we are ashamed 
of. We have no poor spots to cover up. No paper pasted on the bottom. They tell you the 
case with paper bottom “ gives a finished appearance.” What has that got to do with quality? 
Tubbs Cases are not made for dress parade. 
FOR QUALITY OF MATERIAL, DESIGN, WORKMANSHIP AND FINISH, PUT 
TUBBS CASE ON A RACK NEXT TO ANY MAKE IN THE WORLD. NO 
APOLOGIES. 

q Tubbs cases have three-ply veneer bottoms made from White Rock Maple throughout, no soft 
filler. The grain alternates. The case slides on the side rails with the grain. The bottom does 
not come in contact with the slides and is fastened with cement-coated nails. The bottom is 
made from selected wood, highly finished, which requires no paper covering. 

TAKE A FREE LOOK. The first cut shows Tubbs New Idea Case, without paper bottom. 


The second cut shows the common case, which has paper bottom. 





This is not the Tubbs Quality. See the humps 


Then you know what an improvement the 


Did you ever set type? Tubbs New Ides Case is. No dust, because 


there is no place for it to stick; no torn paper for type to get under. Type dust makes sore 
fingers. Look at a case with paper bottom after a time's usage. 


All of Tubbs Cabinets are filled with New Idea Cases. They cost more to make, but price 


is same as the common kind. 



































The Tubbs Mfg. Co. 


LUDINGTON :::::::: MICHIGAN 
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ye SS ee 
e ha been wed cape 
merican Le ad seer tee tes 
sale of all other lead and 


= alae in 
merica. ere are 
and u eC utte rs many reasons for this, but 
the chief reason is, that 
they Propuce REsuLTs 
quicker and better than any similar machine. If you 
would know ALL the reasons, buy one and let it do its 
own talking. Better order one to-day from your 
Dealer. If he is “on to his job,” he has 
them in stock and can ship at once; if not, 
and he is a bona fide dealer, he will 
get it for you. Made in Three styles. 


















































No. 3—Gauges to 105 picas by nonpareils 


and to 45 picas by points - - - - - $12.00 
No. 2— Gauges to 105 picas by nonpareils - 10.00 
No. 1 — Gauges to 14 inches, not graduated - 7.00 








MADE ONLY BY 


H. B. ROUSE & CO., 61-63 Ward Street, Chicago 


JOHN HADDON @ CO., LONDON, SOLE AGENTS FOR GREAT BRITAIN 



































Reckless Buying 


> STORY recently appeared in the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle, regarding a merchant 
who was forced into insolvency, and who happened to be the fourth whose 
stores were located within a block or two of each other. A successful business 
man in the same vicinity was asked the reasons for these numerous failures, and 
replied as follows: “High rents and the persistent efforts of salesmen who 

overload their customers with goods for which they have no use.’”” With my 
spetiens of getting cash in advance for my goods, it is an utter impossibility to overload my 
customers, as no sane printer will squander his bank account by ordering inks for which he 
has no need. Of course my sales are not as large as some of the credit ink houses, but I have 
the money tucked away safely in my jeans, while the other fellows have it on paper, and 
oftentimes the paper has more value than the account. I work on the plan that a bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush, and consequently can afford to sell my inks at a lower margin 
of profit. Send for my price list and compare it with what you paid for inks on credit. 

















ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JONSON 


17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK 
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Ne ALL TYPE FOUNDERS AND DEALERS SELL AND ENDORSE THE 


‘cit WETTER 


ike mene yen know LOW The only machine that will successfully work on 


it the better you like it » either a Cylinder or Job Press 
Pp lunger FOR ALL PURPOSES: 


Machines to skip 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7, 8,9 or 10 numbers at each impression, 


M O D E L 1 2 5 e or thousands of other combinations. , 
—E———E—EE Machines to print one number any number of times and then advance 
oa As {Aa — . Si ype a ] automatically to the next higher number. 
KEARNY Scab 


OS Number backward from any number down to 1. 






Made with figures cut reversed. 


= Machines to number 50 to 1 or 1 to 50 and repeat. 
um erin Machines to number Ioo to 1 or 1 to 100 and repeat. 
Made with figures to match amy type face. 
Figures any style or size from 4g inch up to 1 inch high. 


nt WETTER 


ING MACHINE CO. S Our Machines are being used to number Baggage and Bicycle Checks, 
nS ac Ine Bonds, Coupons, Order Books, Transfer Tickets, Bank Checks, 


Theater Tickets, Cash Sales Slips. 





Prints figures like this impression: 
Ne 12345 We Operate the Largest and Only Factory in the United States Devoted 
Q Exclusively to the Manufacture of Typographic Numbering Machines. 











List Price $14.00--subject to discount. 


WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE CO,, 331-341 Classon Ave, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 





CaBLE AppREsSS—'‘ WETTER-BROOKLYN.” Code used, A B C—5th Edition. 


























THE MILLER UNIVERSAL 
GAUGE, SAW ann TRIMMER 


HIS is the most practical machine on the market for SAWING and 
TRIMMING at one operation, linotype matter, cuts, rules, leads, 
etc., with absolute accuracy on the point system — from five points 
to fifty ems pica. The table raising and lowering vertically enables 
the operator to make outside mortises on the PoINT SYSTEM. 

Mitres are accurately cut by means of the swivel gauge. This machine is 

now used in all of the principal offices in the Middle West. 











Sold on 30 Days Trial to Responsible Parties. 














Rene Seas. THE MILLER GAUGE, SAW AND TRIMMER CO. 


Small Floor Space. 
Motor or Belt Driven. Offices— 808 E. & C. BUILDING - = = = = = = DENVER, COLORADO 
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Get into the front line and 
have the best that’s made 














BREHMER 
Wire Stitcher 














The Machine with 
the neat, clean and 
perfect stitch. 
Always Reliable. 








28,000 IN USE. 
MADE IN 35 STYLES. 











Write for prices and particulars. 











CHAS. BECK PAPER CO., Ltd. 


609 Chestnut Street # PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














JOSEPH A. KAPP ; ESTABLISHED 
LOUIS HENGSTLER 1855 


Robert Mayer & Co. 


¢/Manufacturers of Finest Black and 
Colored Lithographic and Printing 


INKS 


Parks’ Renowned Lithographic Hand Presses 
Pure Linseed Oil Varnishes 
Bronzing «Machines 














Importers of Lithographic Stones, Bronze Powders 
Machinery and Supplies of every description 


Sole cAgents for the United States and Canada of the 
Genuine Columbia Transfer Paper 


S 


226 Fourth Ave., New York 


Teleph 1993 G : 





F .< § Chicago, IIl. 
BRANCHES } REED & GOODMAN, San Francisco, Cal. 


Factory — Hoboken, N. J. 

















Roth Embossing Printing Press 














Medal Awarded Press 


AND A 


3 FOR ITS PRODUCING THE 
Diploma a 


(C_ST. LOUIS WORLD’S FAIR =) 
oo 


OUTCLASSES all other makes of presses on all points 
and in every way. 

ALL possible jar entirely eliminated by the use of our 
Air Cushions, permitting our Press to be installed on 
any floor of a high building. 

OUR DEVICE for Preserving the Counters, so they 
can be used any number of times, and for an indefinite 
period. 

Sold on trial and guaranteed in every respect. 

Pamphlet and all information on application, also samples 
taken from the regular commercial run of work, run 
by a fifteen-year-old operator. 





























OFFICE AND FACTORY B. Roth Tool Co. 


2122-28 Chouteau Avenue 
2122-28 La Salle Street Est. 1857 ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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“Time and Tide... Wait... Fo: no Man.’’ 


order Queen City Ink 
and you will not have to 
WaAlt....and you will also be IN- 
sured againss ZUeESS WOFK and 


experiments as is shown by 


the fact that we were established in 


1860. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


1925 SouTH StT.,. . . . CINCINNATI 
HD: D : C 
345 DeaARBoRN ST., . . . CHICAGO 
BOOK =e : 
INK: 47 Veen Sr.,, ....., oro 


734 SANSOM ST.,. . . PHILADELPHIA 





COATED PAPER, MADE BY 
THE CHAMPION COATED PAPER Co. 
HAMILTON, OHIO 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated below are reliable, and are commended to the notice of those seeking materials, 
machinery or special service for the Printing, Illustrating and Bookbinding Industries. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADVERTISING CALENDARS. 


Frencu Novetty Apv. Co., Sunday Call build- 
ing, Easton, Pa. Manufacturers and whole- 
sale dealers in calendars and other adver- 
tising novelties. 


Otiver Baker Mrc. Co., 329 Hennepin ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn., makers of art calen- 
dars, etc., half-tone, double-tone, photo- 
finish and 3-color process. Send $1.50 for 
samples. 


ADVERTISING FANS. 


Crescent Emsossinc Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
See ‘‘ Crescent Goods.” 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES OF WOOD. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CONCERN, James- 
town, ¥ 


AIR BRUSH. 


Tuayer & CHANDLER, fountain air brush, 146 
Wabash ave., Chicago. Send for catalogue. 


BALL PROGRAMS AND INVITATIONS. 


Butter, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe 
at., Chicago. Ball Programs, Folders, An- 
nouncements, Invitations, Tickets, Society 
Folders, Masquerade Designs, etc. 


Cmmgenns EMBOSSING Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
“ Crescent Goods.” 


BOOKBINDERS’ CASEMAKING, EM- 
BOSSING, STAMPING, EDGE 
GILDING. 


Watcutt Bros. Co., 139, 141 and 143 Centre 
st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 
Hicxox, W. O., ManuracturinG Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ 
machinery, numbering machines, ruling 
pens, etc. 
[saacs, Henry C., 10-12 Bleecker st., New 
York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER AND 
CLOTH. 


Tuomas Garnar & Co., manufacturers, 181 
William st. and 22 Spruce st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Stave, Hipp & Metoy, Incpd., 139 Lake st., 
Chicago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Granp Rapips Boxwoop Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Also mounting woods. 


BRASS RULE AND BRASS GALLEYS. 
HammMonp Printers’ Suppty Co., 45 Eddy st., 
Providence, R. I. Discount, 40 per cent. 


WESEL, F., MANUFACTURING Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn, N. Y. city; 
310 Dearborn st., Chicago; 124 South 8th 
st., Philadelphia. 


BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


AMERICAN TYPE FounpDERs Co. See list of 
branches under “ Type Founders.” 


Missourr Brass-Type Founpry Co., Howard 
and Twenty-second sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
CALENDAR MANUFACTURERS. 
Crescent Empsossinc Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
See “ Crescent Goods.” 
CALENDAR PADS. 


THe Sutiivan Printinc Works Co., Court 
and Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio, make 2 
sizes and styles of Calendar Pads for 1 
The best and cheapest in the market. V a0 
for sample book and prices. 


CARBON BLACK. 
Casot, Goprrey L., Boston, Mass. 


6-10 





CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 
CuampPion Coatep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


CASE-MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


SueparD, THE H. O., Co., 120-130 Sherman st., 
Chicago. Write for estimates. 


CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


in ae Carson Works. Prepared charcoal. 
E. goth st. and E. Bdwy., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


COATED PAPER. 
Cuampion Coatep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR 
HALF-TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 
AMERICAN STEEL AND Copper Pate Co., 150 
Nassau st., New York; 358 Dearborn st., 

Chicago. Satin-finish plates. 


COUNTERS. 

Dursrow & HEARNE Mec. Co., 12 Wooster st., 
New York. Counters for counting number 
of sheets or papers printed, from o to 
99,999; can be set back; in use 25 years 
by best concerns. 


CRESCENT GOODS. 

CrEscENT Emsossinc Co., Main Office and 
Works, Plainfield, N. is Manufacturers of: 
CRESCENT CALENDARS for Advertising Pur- 
poses. Large line. Write for particulars. 
Crescent Forpers for Programs, Menus, 
Lodges and Societies, and all Special Oc- 
casions. Beautiful Illustrated Catalogue 
free to any one in the trade. Silk Cords 
and Tassels. 

Crescent Appress Carps for all Lodges and 
Societies. Samples free to trade. 

CrESCENT ADVERTISING BLoTTERS, FANS AND 
NovettiEes. Write for samples. 

CaTALoGuE Covers, SHow_ Carps, LABELS 
AND SPECIALTIES IN Fine EmsossepD Work. 
Write for samples and prices. 

S1rK Corps AanpD TASSELS. 

STAMPED OR EMBOSSED STATIONERY. 


DESIGNER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
SPECIAL MACHINERY. 
HoiiincswortH, SaMueEt, Plainfield, N. J. 
Special machinery for the printing and 
paper trades. High- yo rotary and color 
presses designed and built. 

Swirt, Georce W., Jr., Bordentown, N. J. 
Machinery and attachments for printing and 
manufacturing paper goods of every kind. 


DIE SINKERS. 
Wageeneee, CwHartes, 140 West Broadway, 
New York city. High-grade work. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREO- 
TYPERS. 


Bromcren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chi- 
cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood en- 
gravers. 

Bricut’s “Orp ReriasteE” St. Louis Etec- 
TROTYPE FouNprY, 214-216 Pine street, St. 
Louis, Mo. Work in all branches. 

Empire City Exvectrotype Co., 251 William 
st., New York. J. G. Hurmuze, electrotyping. 

FLower, EpwIn, 216-218 William street, New 
York city. ‘Good work quickly done.” 

Hornsy, Rosert, 277 Mulberry street, New 
York city. 

Hurst EtectrotyPe Co., 82 Fulton street, New 
York. Electrotyping and stereotyping. 

Jurrcens Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 

hicago. Also engravers and electrotypers. 

Ketrocc, A. N., NewspaPer Co., 73 West 
Adams ‘st., Chicago. Electrotyping and 
stereotyping. Also large variety cuts. 

McCarrerty, H., 42 Bond street, New York. 
Half-tone and fine-art electrotyping a spe- 
cialty. 

Peters, C. J., & Son Co., Boston, Mass. Stock 
cuts, embossing dies, embossing compound. 

Rowe, Rosert, Co., Louisville, Ky. Good 
work and prompt service. 

Wuitcoms, H. C., & Co., 42 Arch st., Boston. 
Electrotyping and engraving of all kinds. 





ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF ELECTROTYPE 
MACHINERY. 

Lovejoy Company, THE, 444 and 446 Pearl st., 

New York. 
ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYP- 
ERS’ MACHINERY. 
Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 


electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn street. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYP- 
ERS’ METAL. 


Great WesterN SMELTING & ReFininG Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS, STEREOTYPERS 
AND PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ 


MACHINERY. 
WEsEL, F., MANUFACTURING Co., 70 ° 80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn, N Y. city; 


310 Dearborn st., Chicago; 124 South 8th 
st., Philadelphia. Most complete line of 
labor- -saving machines and appliances, all 
our own make. Complete plants a specialty. 
Send for catalogue. 


EMBOSSED FOLDERS. 


Crescent Emsossinc Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
See “‘ Crescent Goods.” 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


CRESCENT EMBOSSING Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
See “‘ Crescent Goods.” 

Henry Brewoop, Washington, D. C. Engra- 
ving, die-sinking, embossing. 

Freunp, Wo., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel-die em- 
bossing to the printing, lithographing and 
stationery trade. 176 tate street, Chicago. 

Koven, W., Jr. Embossing and stamping for 
lithographers, binders and printers. 16 
Spruce street, New York. 

Tow.te & Co., 51 La Salle st., Chicago, handle 
calendar backs, do finishing and beveling, 
hot stamping and heavy embossing for the 
trade. 

EMBOSSING DIES. 

StruppMann, C., & Co., 78 sth ave., New York. 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 


Peters, C. J., & Son Co., Boston, Mass. Em- 
bossing dies, embossing compound, stock cuts. 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 
Cuampion Coatep Paprer Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGRAVERS—COPPER AND STEEL. 


Freunp, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel and 
copper plate engravers and Fy steel- 
die sinkers and embossers. rite for sam- 
ples and estimates. 176 State st., Chicago. 
(See advt.) 


ENVELOPES. 

Crasp Envetore Co., 66 Park place, New York. 
Always in stock. 

TENSION ENVELOPE Co., 22-28 Reade st., New 
York. Samples and merchandise envelopes. 

Unitep States ENvELopE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Every description of good envelopes 
in stock or made to order. Famous for 
high-grade papeteries. Seventy-five different 
lines of toilet oer. o< ——— 
best values. Order of U. ry 
field, Mass., or any of its yes 
SIONS: 
Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., 

by my Mass. 

United States Reveiegs Co., gy Mass. 
White, Corbin & Co., Rockville, ‘onn. 
Plympton Manufacturing Co., Hartford, 


Con 

Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 
National Eavelape Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
P. P. Kellogg & Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Whitcomb Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 
W. H. re Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 
U. S. E. Co., Fine Stationery Div., 

Worcester, Mass. 
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ETCHING ZINC—GROUND AND 
POLISHED. 


AMERICAN STEEL AND Copper PiatE Co., 150 | 


Nassau st., New York; 358 Dearborn st., 


Chicago. 
FOIL. 
CrookeE, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 


Dexter Fotper Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 
New York, 290 Broa way; Chicago, 315 
Dearborn sts ; Boston, 178 Devonshire st. 


GLAZED PAPER. 
Cuampion CoatepD Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 


ie, W. J., & Co., 84 Reade st., New 
Yor! Imported and domestic papers. 

SAMUEL ‘Joues & Co., 56 Carter Lane, London, 
E. C., England. Write for samples. 

McLaurin Bros., 217-219 Mercer street, New 
York, makers of the world-known brands 
“Renowned” and “Ideal” Non-curling 
Gummed Papers. Largest stock in America 
of —— and domestic gummed _ papers 
are held at the above address. Nothing can 
equal these makes. Our mills established for 
fifty-five years. 


HOT STAMPERS AND HEAVY 
EMBOSSERS. 
Tow.e & Co., 51 La Salle st., Chicago, do all 
kinds of hot stamping and heavy embossing 
for the trade. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 

AMERICAN Printine Ink Co., 891-899 W. Kin- 
zie st., Chicago. 

Autt & Wisorc Co., Tue, Cincinnati, New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis, Toronto, London, 
Eng. 

Barnarp, F. A., & Son, Star Printing Ink 
Works, 116 Monroe st., Chicago. 

Krente, E., & Co., Walton ave. and 144th st., 
New York. Manufacturers of lithographic 
and printing inks. 

an H. D., Co., 263 Water st., Brooklyn, 

ot Y. Headquarters for high-grade black 
inks. 

THALMANN Printinc Ink Co., St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Omaha. Mfrs. job, book 
and colored inks. 

Uitimann & Puivpott Mrc. Co., THE, office and 
works, 89-95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


LAMPS —INCANDESCENT. 


Sawyer-Man Etectric Co., 510 W. Twenty- 
third street, New York city. 


LINOTYPE COMPOSITION. 
LanGcuaGes Printinc Company, Languages 
building, 15 W. 18th st., New York. 


Rooney & Orten Pro. Co., 114-120 W. 3oth st., 
New York. Publishers’ works a specialty. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 


Bratcurorp, E. W., Co., 54 Clinton street, 
hicago. 

Garpiner Metat Co., 442 W. Lake st., Chicago. 
High-grade metals. 

Great WESTERN SMELTING & REFINING Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 

Kansas City Leap & Mertat Works, Four- 
teenth and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 
Cuampion Coatep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. 


Mayer, Rosert, & Co., New York and Chicago. 
Manufacturers of finest Lithographic Print- 
ing Inks, Park Lithographic Hand Presses. 
gee of Lithographic stones and sup- 
plies. 


MAIL PLATE SERVICE. 
Mair Prate Co., 73 W. Adams st., Chicago. 
Saves expressage (all plates postpaid by us). 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER. 


Ho.iincswortH, SaMvuEL, Plainfield, N. J. 
Expert on printing machinery. 


MERCANTILE AGENCY. 


Tue Typo MERCANTILE AGENCY, <<" offices 
87 Nassau street, New York. The Special 
Agency of the Paper, Book, Stationery, 
Printing and Publishing trade. 


MONOTYPE METAL. 


Biatcurorp, E. W., Co., metal for Lanston 
Monotype Machines, 5 54 North Clinton st., 
Chicago. 

GarpDINER MetTAt Co., 442 W. Lake st., Chicago. 
High-grade metals. 


MOTORS FOR PRINTING 
MACHINERY. 


Jenney Evectric Mrc. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Motor specialists for printers and engravers. 

WEeEstTINGHOUSE Exectric & Mrc. Co., Pitts- 
burg, 


NUMBERING MACHINES. 


i ManvurFacturRiInG Co., 31 Union sq., 
Y.; Chicago, 144 Wabash avenue; fac- 
oth Orange, N. London, Eng., 34 
Queen st., Cheapsi e, E. C. Sole manu- 
facturers of Bates AND Eprson. Automatic 
Hand Numbering Machines. No connec- 
tion with any other firm of similar name. 
Send for Booklet 9. All first-class stationers 
and rubber-stamp manufacturers sell these 
machines. 

WETTER TypoGRAPHIC NUMBERING MACHINES 
to print and number at \ ee time. 331-341 
Classon ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sold by all 
dealers. 


PAPER-CUTTING MACHINES. 
AMERICAN TyPE Founprers Co. See list of 
branches under “ Type Founders.” 
Earptey & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 
New York. 
Isaacs, Henry C., 10 and 12 Bleecker street, 
ew York. 
Morcans & Witcox Mre. Co., 
New Yor 


OsweEco Macutwe Works, Oswego, New York, 
makers of the best in ‘cutting machines, 


Middletown, 


PAPER DEALERS— GENERAL. 


Exuiott, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Spe- 
cialty, parchment and art vellum papers, 


PAPER MANUEACTURERS. 
Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. Makers of 
ledger and linen papers. 


PAPETERIES. 


| UNITED Grapes EnvELoPE Company, Springfield, 


Mass. A full line of papeteries made at 

-—= Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 

U; . Co., Fine Stationery Div., 
Worcester, Mass. 


PATENT STEREOTYPE BLOCKS. 


| Wanner, A. F., & Co., Wilson F gone blocks, 


wood; also 


and regular blocks, iron an 
298 Dear- 


type, presses, printing material. 
born st., Chicago. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS. 

AcME PxHotTo-Encravinc Co., Tue, 205 N. 
Calvert st., Baltimore, Md. 

sa Puoto-EncravinGc Co., 104 S. Eutaw 

, Baltimore, Md. P. T. Blogg. 

Pi tonics Maryranp Encravinc Co., THE, 
401 North st., Baltimore, Md. 

BiomGrEN Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 

Butt, Cuas., 112 Fulton st., New York city. 

THE FRANKLIN ComPANy, 346-350 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 

Kettey, S. J., Enc. Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Half-tone, line, wood engravers, electro- 
typers. 

PENINSULAR ENGRAVING Co., 73 Fort st., W. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Peters, C. J., & Son Co., Boston, Mass. Half- 
tone, line and wax engravers. 

RoMANSKI PHOTOENGRAVING Co., 402 Camp 
st., New Orleans. Independent day and 
night forces, up-to-date in every respect. 

Sanpers EnGravinc Co., St. Louis, Mo. Elec- 
trotypers and photoengravers. 

STanpARD PxHoto-ENGRAVING Co., THE (Inc.), 
7th and Chestnut sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





PHOTOENGRAVERS AND DESIGNERS. 


CuemicaL Encravine Co., 18-20 Oak st., New 
York. Half-tone, line work, color plates; 
original and attractive designs; sketches sub- 
mitted; orders promptly executed; prices 
reasonable. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ CHEMICALS. 


Setpner & Eneguist, 87-95 Richardson st., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Perchlorid and sulphate 
of iron, sodium sulphide, etc. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY, 


Sommerer, Pau, & Co., 118-132 W. Jack- 
son blvd., ’ Chicago. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, Wayne ave. and Berkeley st., 
Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOTOENGRAVING. 


Kettocec, A. N., Newspaper Co., 73 W. Adams 
st., Chicago. Half-tone and line engravers. 


PHOTOENGRAVING MACHINERY 
AND MATERIAL. 

WESsEL, F., MANUFACTURING Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn, N. Y.. city; 
310 Dearborn st., Chicago; 124 South 8th 
st, Philadelphia. Complete plants a spe- 
cialty. Send for catalogue. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


SHNIEDEWEND, Paut, & Co., 118-132 W. Jack- 
son blvd., ’ Chicago. 


PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES AND 
PLATE PRINTING. 


Met neat, J. F., 110 S. 8th st., Brooklyn, 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Ketton’s, M. M., Son. C. aoe gee proprietor, 
124 Baxter street, New York city. 


PRESSES. 


DupLex Printinc Press Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Flat-bed perfecting presses. 

Goss PrintT1InG Press Co., 16th street and Ash- 
land avenue, Chicago. Manufacturers news- 
paper perfecting presses and special rotary 
printing machinery. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn street. 


PRESSES— HAND AND FOOT POWER. 
Ketsey Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 


PRESSES—CYLINDER. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.” 


PRESSES—JOB PRINTING. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under “ Type Founders.” 

EarpLtey & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 
New Yor 


PRINTERS’ MACHINISTS. 


Ratusun & Birp Co., 33 Gold st., New York. 
Presses rebuilt. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under “ Type Founders.” 

CaMPpBELL, Neri, Co., 72 Beekman street, New 
York city. Machinery, type, etc. 

Goopricu, Jas. E., Co., Geneva, Ohio. Manu- 
facturers printers’ ‘cases, cabinets, stands, 
etc, 

Hammonp Printers’ Suppty Co., 45 Eddy st. 
(opposite City Hall), Providence, R. i. 

Hartnett, R. W., Co., 52-54 North Sixth st., 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

Keystone Type Founpry, 9th and Spruce sts., 
Philadelphia, U. S. Makers and ex- 
porters of the celebrated Nickel-alloy Type, 
brass rule, brass galleys, leads, slugs and 
miscellaneous printing material. 

Morcans & Witcox Mrc. Co., Middletown, 
New York. Patent steel furniture and 
other specialties. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY—Continued. 








PRINTERS’ OUTFITTERS. 
Kennepy, T. E., & Co., 337 Main street, Cin- 
cinnati. Printers’ outfitters. Large stock 
secondhand machinery. Sell Barnhart’s 
type, Huber cylinders, Gordon and UOni- 
versal jobbers, Brown & Carver cutters and 
other goods. Quote best prices. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 
Morcans & Witcox Mrc. Co., Middletown, 
New York. 


SHNIEDEWEND, Paut, & Co., 
son blvd., Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 

BENDERNAGEL & Co., 521 Minor st., Philadel- 
phia. Vitalized gelatin for rollers. 

BincHAM BrotHers Company, 406 Pearl st., 
New York; also 413 Commerce st., Phila. 

Cuicaco Rotter Co.; also tablet composition, 
114-116 Sherman street, Chicago. 

D1£7z, BERNHARD Co., 201 W. Conway st., Bal- 
timore, Md. Up- to-date roller plant. 

Hart & Zucetper, Rochester, N. Y. Also Flex- 
ible Tablet Glue, 15 cents per pound. 

Maiene, O. J., 358-360 Pearl st., New York 
city. Also pressroom paste. 


Witp & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston. 
Mass. Established 1859. 


PRINTING MACHINERY AND 
MATERIALS. 

WeseEL, F., MANUFACTURING Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn, N. Y. city; 
310 Dearborn st., Chicago; 124 South 8th 
st., Philadelphia. Send for catalogue. Man- 
ufacturers of the largest line of Printers’ 
Specialties in the world. 


PRINTING PRESSES— SECONDHAND. 
AmERICAN TyPE Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under “ Type Founders.” 
ROSIN OILS. 


Suorter, S. P., Co., Savannah, Ga. 
for printing-ink. 


118-132 W. Jack- 


All grades 





| 





SILK CORDS AND TASSELS. 


Catucart, Joun, & Co., 115 Franklin st., New 

York. Manufacturers Pyramid Brand Cords. 

Consens EMBOSSING Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
** Crescent Goods.” 


STEEL CUTTING RULE. 


WEsEL, F., MANUFACTURING Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn, N. Y. city; 
310 Dearborn st., Chicago; 124 South 8th 
st., Philadelphia. Also brass scoring rule. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ METAL. 


Buiatcurorp, E. W., Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 

GARDINER METAL Co., 442 W. Lake st., Chicago. 
High-grade metals. 

Great WEsTERN SMELTING & RerFininG Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 

Kansas City Leap anp Metat Works, 14th 
and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


STEREOTYPERS’ MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 


WESEL, F., MANUFACTURING Co., 70 je 80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn, Y. city; 
310 Dearborn st., Chicago; 124 "heal 8th 
st, Philadelphia.” Complete plants a spe- 
cialty. Send for catalogue. 


TIN FOIL. 


CrookeE, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


TIN-FOIL PAPER. 
McLaurin Bros., 217 Mercer st., New York. 


TOILET PAPERS. 


Unitep States EnvELore Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Seventy-five distinct lines of toilet 
papers made at Morgan Envelope Co. Div., 
Springfield, Mass. 





TRANSLATION. 


LancuacGes Printinc Company, Languages 
building, 15 W. 18th st., N. Y.  Price- 
lists; commercial catalogues. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founpers Co., original de- 
signs, greatest output, most complete selec- 
tion. Send to nearest house for iatest type 
specimens. Houses— Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Buf- 
falo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Chicago, Kansas City, Dallas, Min- 
neapolis, Denver, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Spokane, Seattle, Vancouver. 


Farmer, A. D., & Son Type Founpine Co., 63- 
65 Beekman st., New York city. 

HammMonp Printers’ Suppty Co., 45 Eddy st., 
Providence, R. I. Discount, 25 per cent. 
Hansen, H. C., Type Founpry, 190-192 Con- 

gress street, Boston; 1017 Vanderbilt bldg., 
Beekman and Nassau sts., New York. 
INLAND Type Founpry, S. E. corner 12th and 
Locust sts., St. Louis, Mo.; 188 Monroe st., 
Chicago; 49 E. Swan st., Buffalo. Inven- 
tors of Standard-line Unit-set Type. 
Keystone Tyre Founpry, 9th and Spruce sts., 
Philadelphia, Coys akers and ex- 
porters of the celebrated Nickel-alloy Type, 
brass rule, brass galleys, leads, slugs = 
miscellaneous printing material. 


WOOD ENGRAVERS. 


Butt, CHas., 112 Fulton st., New York city. 
Bryant, Jas. M., 706 Chestnut st., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Special attention and prices given 


to photoengravers. Established 1873; wood 
engraving exclusively. 


WOOD TYPE. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under “ Type Founders.” 
Empire Woop Type Co., 818 E. sth st., New 
ork. Manufacturers wood type. 
Hamitton Mrc. Co. Main office and factory, 
Two Rivers, Wis.; Eastern factory and 
warehouse, Rahway, N. J. Manufacturers 
of wood type, cases, cabinets, galleys, etc. 











change. 





from Chicago daily, March 1 to 

May 15, with correspondingly 
low rates from other points, via 
the Chicago, Union Pacific and North-Western Line. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager C. & N.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO. 


Daily and personally conducted excursions through to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland from Chicago without 
Only $7 for sleeping car berth for two people. 
Choice of routes. 
If you want to know how to reach this land where the climate is 
mild and where labor is never oppressed by stress of weather, 
how much it costs to go and what you can do when 
you get there, send 4 cents for books, maps, 
time tables and full information. 
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| Write me at 
1101 I. C. U. Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


WHY STUDY PROOF-READING ? 


Proof-reading is a profession at which people earn money— 
not a princely income, it ts true, but a good salary. 

The work calls for education, and appeals to people of 
refinement. 

In addition to that, a knowledge of proof-reading is con- 
venient, and almost necessary, to every one who has to do 
with preparation of copy for the printer. This means ad- 
vertisement writers, authors, newspaper men, publishers and 
even stenographers, and others doing office work. 


The Intercontinental Correspondence 


University 


offers a course in Proof-reading, taught by experts, intelligent 
and well graded, which can be mastered in twenty lessons, 
and about which I would like to write to you. 

Even if you are not interested in Proof-reading, don’t 
forget that the I. C. U. offers courses of study in every line 
of human progress, all of which is described in 


‘The Personal Statement of the President ”’ 


which I will be glad to send to you, with my compliments, 
if you will write to me. 

You can write to me in the secure confidence that your 
request will not lay you open to the call of a solicitor or 
agent, as the I. C. U. has neither. 


Yours for knowledge, 


Cole 


President, 


For the TRUSTEES. 





OUR NEW 640 PAGE CATALOGUE No.3! SHOWING 


15000 STOCK CUTS 


8 now ready. It contains cuts suitable for every 
trade—cuts for letter heads, envelopes and teenth cards, comic 
illustrations, etc. etc.,alsoan immense line for the printers’ especial 
tse. Sent prepaid to —— — publishers for 25c., which may 
be deducted from first $2.00 


WIIN ENGRAVING COMPA 


ENGRAVERS & ELECTROTYPERS 
147-153 FIFTH AVE. ICAGO. 


66 99 
Roughing" £0" the Trade 
bead bors put in a ROUGHING 
HINE, and should be 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this phe of work, Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of an 
character, is much improved by giving it this 'stipp! | effect. All wor! 


given prompt attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 
120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 
and make solid, perfect rollers by the best 
formulas. 

Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 
address in writing or shipping. 


THE BEST 
THAT CAN 
BE MADE 


Pweuwuvwvwvwvwvwvwvvwvwvewvwvwvwvurvwvwvevvrve'. PPPAP Ph 
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New Acme Automatic 
Clamping Cutters 


Built in 34 inch, 38 inch, 42 inch 
46 inch and 50 inch 











SELF, Inside Gear, 
HAND AND Flush Box 


Frames 
FOOT >, 
CLAMP Crank Motion, 


Cut Gears and 
In combination 


Steel Shafts 




















The Child Acme Cutter & Press Co. 


33-35-37 Kemble Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


41 Park Row, - - NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Sr. Louris PRINTERS’ SuppLy Co., 211 N. Third St., St. Louis 
MILLER & RICHARD, - - 7 Jordan St., TORONTO, CANADA 
3ARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, - - - - = = = CHICAGO 
ALLING & CorEY, - - 225 Washington St., BUFFALO, N.Y. 
A. LAWRENCE SMITH, - 661 Rose Bldg., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


IT ADWEN-SWAIN MEG. Co., 215-217 Spear St., SAN FRANCISCO,CAL. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERSCO., - - - - PITTSBURG, Pa. 
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FINE PICTURES FOR FRAMING 


HE large number of requests for pictures published in THE INLAND PRINTER during 1904, suitable for framing, 

i has induced The Inland Printer Company to prepare four of the subjects most in demand for this purpose : 
‘* Grandmother’s Love-Letters;’’ ‘‘Sad News,’’ ‘‘ The Empty Stocking ’’ and ‘‘ A New Customer ’’— reduced 
facsimiles of which are shown herewith — have been beautifully engraved and printed in two tones on heavy 
grained paper, 9% by 12% in size, with wide margins. Price, postpaid to any address, mailed in a tube, 50 cents, 
or the four subjects, $1.50. A limited number only has been printed and they will be sold at these prices while they 
last. THE INLAND PRINTER guarantees that these pictures will more than satisfy the expectations of purchasers. 


















; A NEW CUSTOMER THE EMPTY STOCKING 
Copyright, 1904, Copyright, 1904, 
The Inland Printer Co. The Inland Printer Co. 








GRANDMOTHER'S LOVE-LETTERS SAD NEWS 
Copyright, 1904, 





Copyright, 1904, 
The Inland Printer Co. The Inland Printer Co. 
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N E W N E W 
REAL |[“e" og 
IMITATION ermania Uransfer Ink 


TYPEWRITTEN To lithographic printers I recommend my superior new Transfer Ink. 


The best which has so far been produced. 


LETTERS For durability, sharpness and clearness it is unsurpassed. 
Produced by the Under the greatest heat or deepest etching it does not run or weaken. 
Adamson Attachment. Send for samples. 





Can be used on any job press, Psd nari COMES IN THREE pose 
‘0. orcopper . +. . « « i r kg. 

no washing up, prints through Maa. ..... =e 

ribbon automatically kept No. 8, for engraving, . . . « Mk. 21 per kg. 


moving and produces the real 


imprint of the typewriter ribbon mesh, making the most perfect Every user will be surprised at the great improvement in the work 





































imitation typewritten letter known. Write for further particulars to made by this ink. Protected by patents. 
MILLER-BRYANT-PIERCE CO., Dept. No. 10, Aurora, Ill. ANT. KNAUP, Frameries, Belgium. 
Imitati Ty iting Ink | yu 
mitation pewrlting INK | yew yor cis 
Don’t print through cloth, don’t use ribbon-faced type, but use Little’s Ink, and Philadelphia 
ribbons to match, and print direct from the type as in ordinary printing. Purple Pittsburg 
Record and Blue Record Ink recommended. Send for samples of the work. 
Cleveland 
A. P. LITTLE, Manufacturer, ROCHESTER, N.Y. [| London 


























C4 6 
Picturesque Florida | |} AA Book: Published 
j ; ; for Printers Who 
Is a sixty-page booklet embodying numerous Gare to Advance 
handsome half-tones and illustrations of scenes Contains over one 
° ° . os hundred demonstra- 
in Florida. It contains no advertising or tions of combining art 
. with the practical in 
reading matter. commercial printing 


It is sent, together with the special Southern edition of the Seaboard a wae 
Air Line Magazine, to any address on receipt of 10c. to pay postage. $3 Prepaid 
J. W. WHITE, Cc. R. BERAN 


1741 California Street 


General Industrial Agent, Portsmouth, Va. Denver, Colo. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 

































PRINTS RIESSNER'S IMPERIAL GOLD INK 
Not made for anything but Plated and Coated Stock. 
BRI GHT Careful printers using this Gold Ink on Plated and Coated Stock can do work equal 
to Dry Bronzing. Printed specimens furnished on application. 
GOLD) gests: agen moe og) T. RIESSNER 


“ ¥% and 1 pound 
Ktmmisun,” | 4.00 57 Gold Street, NEW YORK 


(See Insert December, 1903 ) Aluminum, . . 4.00 ce dara 
































THE ROBERT DICK | Gover and Book Papers 


MAILER pr 


The Printers’ friend. Unrivaled for 
simplicity, durability and speed. JAME ESWHITE & ¢ 
With it experts have addressed SuICaco 
from 6,000 to 8,586 papers : mn 
in less than an hour. 
‘Latest record, 200 papers 
in less than a minute. No TRADE MARK 
office complete without it. 


For information concem-| JAMES WHITE © CO. 


ing mailer, address 


Rev. Robert Dick Estate PAPER DEALERS 


139 W. TUPPER ST 


surraco, x.y. | 210 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 














PRICE, $20.25, 
WITHOUT ROYALTY 
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TRY OUR 








Baskerville Cut | 30": 


The BLACKEST of BLACKS and Best 
ALL ROUND WORKING 
Ink Made 


a0: 


Per Ib. 





Per Ib. 





















HE increasing demand for our 

“One Dotiar” Brilliant Job Inks 
shows that they meet a long-felt want 
of the trade. The series comprises 
12 popular Inks, including Purple, 
Violet, Carmine, and other costly 
shades, and are put up in either Cans 
or Tubes, without additional charge for 
the latter. Send for Specimen Booklet 
of these Inks—it will both interest and 
save you money. 


J.J.SMITH,pREs. A.G.SMITH,sEcy. 








If you are looking for 
Cover Inks that DO COVER 
WITH ONE IMPRESSION 
we make them and would like 
to have you try them. 


| 
; 
| 
j 
t 
; 
: 


MANUFACTURERS 
Body Cover White, 50c. per lb. 


All other Colors, 75c. to $1.50 FINE DRY COLORS, 


per lb. 


peered) PRINTING INKS, 


short notice. No fancy prices charged. 


es si you will find that we can VARNISHES DRYERS 4 


203-207THOMAS STREET. 


Gold Ink n€WARK, NJ. 
(finest quality) L 


$2.50 per. 














CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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NO GLUE OR PASTE REQUIRED 
with the new 


DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGE 


A 





Does not Holds 
have é like 
any pine grim 
points. death 


Attaches to the top sheet in a new way practically without 
injury, and is adjustable to any degree. 
“Send us three more sets of the Double-Grip Gauge.”— THEO. L. DEVINNE & Co. 
In stock and for sale by all Typefounders. 
EDWARD L. MEGILL, Patentce @ Manufacturer, 60 Duane St., NEW YORK 

















Drawing for Printers 


By ERNEST KNAUFFT, 


Editor of The Art Student, and Director of the 
Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE ART OF DESIGNING 
and illustrating in connection with typography, containin 
complete instructions, fully illustrated, for the beginner as “a 

as the more advanced student, which will enable any one who has a 
desire to learn drawing, whether connected with the printing craft or 
not, to become as oveltiees in the art as it is possible to be through 
the study of books. Full cloth; 240 pages; over 100 illustrations. 











i ne . $2.00 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
116 Nassau STREET, 0 120-130 SHERMAN ST. 
New YorK CHICAGO 














Presswork 


By WM. J. KELLY 


A Manual of Practice for Printing 


ITS CHAPTERS 


At Hand Press— Making Ready — Methods of Applying Underlays — Underlaying 
Small and Large Sections — The Cut-out Underlay — Preliminaries to Overlaying — 
Packing the Cylinder — Modifications in Hard -Packing — Amending the Make-up 
of Tympans— Tympan for Quick Jobwork —Tympans for Newspaper Work — 
Overlaying — Preparations Necessary to Making Overlays—Opinions on Over- 
laying Compared — Summary of Useful Hints— Inks. 4 2 5 a = 


INCLUDE 








Pressmen and Pressroom Apprentices 








New enlarged edition. Fullcloth. Price, . . . $1.50 | 











The Inland Printer Company 


120-130 Sherman Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
s 116 Nassau Street, NEW YORK CITY 

















THE WILLIAMS WEB ATTACHMENT 
FOR PLATEN PRESSES 


siniaincasiiiiiaiaiaieaa 7 RITE US and 
: we will en- 
S. lighten you in 


the uses of this in- 
expensive automatic 
feeder, and tell you 
where you can ob- 
tain any kind of 
paper (except the 
very finest loft-dried 
stuff) on rolls. Yes, 
you can get it ruled 
lengthwise the roll 
if you like. 

Surely this machine 
will enable you to 
mix the thing with 
that big brother of 
yours, who is gradu- 
ally corralling all 
your work. Really, 
he is an easy mark for you if you will go at it right. His ma- 
chines, and plates, and attendants cost big money — yours don’t. 

The make-ready is just as quick as hand-feed, and if you 
want to feed by hand the attachment can be lifted in less than 
three minutes. 

It will work rotten paper as fast as your press will run, even 
though you have made your platen stationary. We are making 
them for all styles of platen presses. 














THE WILLIAMS WEB 





ADDRESS 


THE WILLIAMS WEB CO. 


50 HIGH STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 





FULL EQUIPMENTS OF THE LATEST AND 
MOST IMPROVED 


Roller-Making Machinery 


FURNISHED 








ESTIMATES FOR LARGE OR SMALL OUTFITS 








241-247 S. Jefferson St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


JAMES ROW 











LINOTYPE & MACHINERY COMPANY, Ltd., European Agents 
189 FLEET STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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EDDING |NVITATIONS 


Amost profitable line for you 
to handle. Write for information 


regarding sample sets. 


'® W2, FREUND 6 SONS, ' 
~“S. ENGRAVERS,PLATE PRINTERS WEMBOSSERS 9) A 


~ COMMENCEME 








CHICAGO. 











F you want to 
Increase your business 
you cannot afford to be with- 
out our samples of 


Profit-Producing Blanks 
Progressive Printers — 


A request on a postal card brings 
our complete line 
Charges prepaid to your address. 


Do it now. 


Monasch Litho. Co. 
500-510 Fifth St. South 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Our Calendar Pad Samples for 1906 are 
now ready. Don’t be without them. 








“Great Stuff” 


Is our light, accurate and everlasting 





New Iron Furniture 


Made Right and Stays Right 
That’s the point 


THREE KINDS 


For Printers, Boxmakers, Electrotypers 








Get Our Circular 


MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO. 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 
PRINTERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ MACHINERY 














| WE ARE NOT OWNED OR CONTROLLED BY: THE TRUST 





Let Us Submit Our 
Prices When You 
Are In the Market 











FOR 











BRASS RULE, LEADS AND SLUGS, METAL FURNITURE, ALL-BRASS 
GALLEYS, STEREOTYPE BLOCKS, CHASES, SPACES AND QUADS, 
LEADERS, WOOD TYPE, CASES, STANDS, CABINETS, ETC. 

















CHARGES PREPAID ON ALL 
ORDERS OF $10.00 OR OVER 





WESTERN PRINTERS’ SUPPLY COMPANY 


114-116 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 
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MANUFACTURERS OF THE 





The Andrews & Pittman Mfg. Co. 2ss‘creavicn see 


IDEAL Iron Grooved Block 


For Cylinder and 
Platen Presses 3#* 





With our time-saving Tip-in 
Hooks. 


Hook is always assembled. 


Patented » \a ~ “ 
Sept. 29, : ene BEY SAnew aeane’ chews’ cS s 
1903 








We are introducing also some new specialties, made of a high-class superior patented metal, one of which is our high speed, light weight 
Patent Block for cylinder presses, and a Make-up or Combination Sectional Block—fitting any chase. Full information for the asking. 










e 
Patent 
applied 
for. ‘ 







\ 
\y) 


r Wi 
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PATENT BLOCK COMBINATION OR SECTIONAL BLOCKS Pittman’s Improved Quoin 
For Platen Presses. Expands from %g@ to 14 inches. 


Durable as iron. Costs no more. Light as a Tob a ey eT rae ee 
feather. Don’t rust. Always clean. o be used in chase with our Tip-in Hooks. Sample, 25 cents. 























, { GOLDING @ CO., 540 Pearl Street, New York, 6 
Algents | and 134 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia al WRITE FOR OUR REDUCED PRICES 
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Ac me 


ACME 2B 


Patented in Europe 


WIRE STAPLE | tevin. 


BINDERS 


“The Best Automatic Wire-Stapling 
Devices on the market” 

















Operated by hand or foot power. 

Equipped with Automatic Clinching and Anti-clogging 
Devices. 

Full information promptly furnished on application. 











ACME STAPLE CO. 12. 


500 N. 12th St., PHILADELPHIA 
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Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Tacoma and many other points on the 


Pacific Coast. Tickets good in tourist sleeping cars. Rate for double 
berth, Chicago to points on the Pacific Coast, $7. Through train 
service from Union Passenger Station, Chicago, via the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway 


To California, via Omaha or Kansas City. Personally conducted tourist 
car parties to California leave Chicago Tuesdays and Thursdays at 
10.25 p.m. To North Pacific Coast points, via St. Paul and Minneapolis 
or via Omaha. 

F. A. MILLER, 


General Passenger Agent, 1245 Railway Exchange, 
CHICAGO. 





Name 








Additional information will be sent free on receipt 
Street Address 





of this coupon with blank lines filled. Handsome 
book, descriptive of California, sent for six cents’ 
postage. Coupon should be mailed to-day. City. State 





Probable Destination___ ee ee ee 
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“EI Towar,’ Grand Canyon, Arizona 


( To see how the world was made N 


Visit the Grand Canyon of Arizona 


Deep down in the earth a mile and more you go, past 
strata of every known geologic age. And all glorified by 
a rainbow beauty of color. 


Pedro del Tovar, a Spanish conquistador who came to Arizona with Coronado 
in 1540, assisted in the discovery of this world-wonder. To-day a quarter-of-a- 
million-dollar hotel, El Tovar, commemorates his name. 


El Tovar is located near the head of Bright Angel Trail, at the railway 
terminus, on the brink of the canyon. Under the management of Mr. Fred Harvey. 












The hotel is built of native boulders and pine logs, with wide porches andsevery 
room open to the sun. Accommodations for _ hundred guests. Has steam heat, 
electric lights, a solarium and amusement hall. Near by are Navajo hogans and a 
Hopi Indian House. 


El Tovar solves the problem of high-class accommodations for the traveler who 
wishes to visit the Grand Canyon as a side trip on the California tour. 


You will enjoy a few days stop~over at the luxurious Alvarado hotel, Albu- 
querque; Harvey management. The winter climate of New Mexico is delightful. 


Write for illustrated Grand Canyon, El Tovar and Alvarado pamphlets. Address 
General Passenger Office, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, Chicago. a 
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New Jersey Wire Stitching Machine. 





THE HIGHEST GRADE. “FOOL PROOF.” 
STEAM OR ELECTRIC MOTOR. 
Send for Catalogue. 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 


SOLE AGENTS, 
15 South Sixth Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DISPLACES BENZINE 


Non-Explosive, More Economical. 
Used by U.S. Government and thousands 
of printers. 
Reduces insurance rates nearly 25 per cent. 
Preserves rollers. Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARK, 


Sole manufacturers of non-inflammable solvents 

and detergents for all al ogg under the follow- 

ing trade-marks: Anti-Benzine, Tarcolin, Rockolin, 

Alcolin, Dissolin and Pyronil. Write for booklet. 
ADDRESS 


Delete Chemical Co. 


126 William Street, New York. 





OF 0) o) =) ae -V D4) (One od 


MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


CELEBRATED SATIN FINISH BRAND 


FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE Co. 


iso MASsSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 





. src § MAIN 254: 
TELEPHONES 2 AUTOMATIC 6331 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy 
139 Lake St.,° Chicago visi 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
EGG CASES AND FILLERS 


Straw Boards Auburn Cloth Board 
W.O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board 
-Wood Pulp and Jute Board 
‘‘Diamond S”’ Cloth Board 
Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 
Imported and Domestic Glazed Papers 








(WHITMORE MFG. Co. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURE BEST GRADES OF 


Surface Coated 
PAPERS AND 
CARD BOARD 


MITTAG & VOLGER | nr Fite clon Work 


Manufacturers, PARKRIDGE, N. J. 


Perfection in Imitation 
Typewritten Letters 


Is best secured by using our 


Superlative Inks 


In connection with our Typewriter 
Ribbons to match in filling in 
names and addresses. 


Also—for the Printing Trade—Pen, Pencil 
and Manifold Book CARBON PAPERS 














It makes no difference how “‘stiff”’ or ‘‘tacky” 
your ink may be, the 


Acme Ink Reducer 


will quickly mix with any kind, without affecting 
the color or injuring the quality of the ink used; 
and while its dying qualities on paper can not be 
surpassed, it does not dry on the press. 


Great for Colored Inks 


By using the Acme in color inks, you can pro- 
duce fine-line cuts (half-tones, wood engravings, 
etc.) as clear and sharp as with the dest qualities 
of black or blue-black inks. 

ACME INK REDUCER is double value for all 
printers’ use. Try it. Sample free. Postpaid. 


ACME COMPOUND COMPANY, Elkhart, Ind. 












The Black-Clawson Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
BUILDERS OF IMPROVED 
Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery 
INK MILLS, PERFORATORS 


Saturating and Drying Machinery, Plating 
Machines, Special Machinery, etc. 


Foot 
Power 
Perforator 





Write us for prices and further particulars. 


L. Martenson & Co. 





MACHINISTS 
°| PRINTERS’ and |; 
>| BOOKBINDERS’ |: 


°o| MACHINERY |: 




















A SPECIALTY 
140 Monroe St., CHICAGO 





Reducol Compound | If in a hurry, “47""°™ 


The Pressman’s Friend AT L A S 


We will not take up your time making claims. 
But we do affirm that Reducol Compound will 
do all, and more, an honest reducer ought to do, 
and nothing else ought to be asked of it, or put ELECTRO YPE 
forward as an inducement to buy. | 
We will say, however, it is a scientific prepara- 
tion, backed by years of pressroom experience. COM PAN Y 
One pound sample can, 50 cents, postpaid. 


We do electrotyping only, and give prompt 
service and best work. We can please you. 


Out-of-town work solicited. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
INDIANA CHEMICAL CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


BRANCH 

















JOHN A. TREHER, 712 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco, Cal. | 70 TO 82 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 





CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT 
BOSTON, MASS. 








ECLIPSE. 
ELF. BANNER. 


SUNSET. 
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A New Pear’s Greeting 





W. H. CRITCHLEY is now 
the Sole Agent in U. S. for 
Pirie’s “Celebrated” Gum? 
and High-Grade Writing Papers 
MILLS— ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


=== —XIWAREHOUSE: = 
W. H. CRITCHLEY, 33 Rose St., NEW YORK 


Telephone, 2565 John 


A large stock of Domestic Papers on hand | 

















Metal Quality 


Is what you want. 
We sell only “Quality 
Metals’’— Linotype, 
Monotype, Stereotype. 


E. W. Blatchford Co. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


INLAND PRINTER 


FULTON ST., 
New YorK GITY. 


U.S.A. 


















WHY NOT MAKE 


RUBBER 
STAMPS ? 


Ifyou havetype, you 
have the greater part 
of a Rubber Stamp 
Plant. 











one of our Raid: 
Manufacturing 


A few dollars invested in 


r Stamp 
Outfts 














would add a profitable line 
to your present business. 


Send for Circulars and 
Price-lists of ** Stamp- 
Making Outtits 
for Printers.” 

The BARTON MFG. CO. 


335 Broadway, New York ~ 








West-Porket 
Manual of Printing 


A full and concise explanation of the 
technical points in the printing trade, for 
the use of the printer and his patrons. 














Cable of Contents 


Punctuation: The Comma, Semicolon, Colon, 
Period, Note of Interrogation, Exclamation Mark, 
Hyphen, Marks of Parenthesis, Dash, Apostrophe, 
— Capitalization—Style: The Use and Non-use of 
Figures, Abbreviations, Italicizing, Quotations — 
Marked Proof—Corrected Proof— Proofreaders’ 
Marks — Make-up of a Book — Imposition and Sizes 
of Books—Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf— Type 
Standard — Number of Words in a Square Inch — 
Relative Sizes of Type — Explanation of the Point 
System — Weight of Leads Required forany Work 
— Number of Leads to the Pound — To Print Con- 
secutive Numbers — To Prevent Coated Paper from 
Peeling — Engraving and Illustrating — Definitions 
of the Principal Technical Terms Used in Fine 
Bookbinding—Relative Values of Bindings—Direc- 
tions for Securing Copyright—Correct Sizes of 
Flat Writing Papers—Sizes of Ruled Paper— 
Regular Envelope Sizes— Standard Sizes of News- 
pers— Leads for Newspapers — Newspaper 
Measurements — Imposition of Forms. 


Convenient vest-pocket size. Neatly bound 
in leather, round corners; 
86 pages; 50 cents. 


€he Juiand jPrinter Co, 
116 Nassau Street 120-130 Sherman Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 





Practical Guide to Q@mbossing 


TELLS ALL ABOUT EMBOSSING 
HOW TO DO IT ON AN ORDINARY JOB PRESS 





The best work yet published. You should have one. 


The above is the title of a new edition of “‘A Practical Guide to Embossing,” just pub- 
lished. The work is a 32-page pamphlet, with full directions for making dies and 


doing embossing on job presses. 


Besides samples of embossing on both inside and 


outside of cover, it has two pages in the center of various kinds of embossed work 
in gold, red and blue. 
Country printers are especially asked to examine it. 


6N Street . 
116 Nassau Street "The Inland Printer Co. 


No printer should fail to have one of these books. 





Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 


130 Sherman St. 
Chicago. 











WHITFIELD CARBON PAPER WORKS | 








We will mail GRATIS 20 sample sheets 8 x 12 


WHITFIELD’S NON-SMUTTING 
CARBON PAPER 


With Price List and Discounts 








Assortment of 
PEN BLUE 


STYLUS GREEN 
COATED DOUBLE RED 
COATED SINGLE 











PENCIL BLACK 
TYPEWRITER PURPLE 


FOR USERS 
PRINTING 








123 LIBERTY STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 




















Machines “Krause” 







— ,, Printers and Lithographers 









Louis DEJONGE & Co. 
69, 71-73 Duane Street 








for 


always in stock 


NEW YORK. 





FOR THE 


Ever feel the lack of technical pri 
“Concerning Type” tells all abou 


when they see it. 


116 NASSAU ST. 
NEW YORK 












divided into text and display faces, ex 
system, shows eighteen kinds of type —each in seven 
sizes ; contains valuable information about i 

composition, proofreading, paper, presswork, binding, 
estimating, a complete dictionary of pri 
a hundred other things you should kno: 
don’t. Endorsed by every one who knows a 


AHANDBOOK 


OF 





64 pages—Flexible Cover—8 x 6 inches—a size 
and shape most convenient for 
pocket or desk use. - 


A CYCLOPEDIA 
OF 
EVERY-DAY INFORMATION 


NON-PRINTER 
ADVERTISING MAN 


he point 


ng terms and 
but probably 
good thing 


Price, 50 Cents, postpaid. 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


130 SHERMAN ST. 


CHICAGO 














Arbitration is popular 
Battery connections in electrotyping 


Care of half-tone screens, 1 
SoA Ae ICRI a 65a sca SGsenanwconses 
Customer is the judge, The 
Dallas as a printing-trade center 
Day OPO MUON 6:65 kee ees esses 
Boycott boomerang, The 
Cost of magazine advertising 
Extinction of the “‘ sub.” 
Foreign competition. 
He honors the craft 
Judicial review, A 
Moot question, A 
Some circulation reflections 





THE INLAND. PRINTER 


THE INLAND PRINTER—MARCH, 1905. 
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Fred’k H. Levey Chas. Bispham Levey 


President Treasurer 


| Chas. E. Newton ee Wm. S. Bate 
Vice-President 2 it Secretary 





| | OUR “AFTON” BLACK 


For Half-tone printing is the finest grade of ‘Black Ink that 
| can be made. It is suitable for either Coated or Super paper. 
d Our opinion of this ink has been confirmed by a very large 
number of the best printers in the country, who have used it 
| for their catalogue and other fine work to their entire satis- 
faction. Any printer who is not entirely satisfied with the 
appearance of the work he is doing will make no mistake in 
giving this ink a trial. It is black, lustrous and quick-drying, 
requiring no slip-sheeting. Write us at New York about it, 
or address our Chicago representative at 357 A Dearborn 
Street, or our San Francisco agent at 513 Sacramento St. 


a 





| | Bred H Levey Company 
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The Miehle Press 


For All Classes of Letterpress Work. 








Miele STILL, LEADS 


World’s Fair, St. Louis, 1904 





& High-Speed, Four-Roller, Front Delivery, Table Dis- 


tribution Book and Job Press. Made in eleven sizes, from 26 x 36 
to 48x65. This press is built to do the finest class of printing, and is specially 
adapted for half-tone work, both in black and in colors. It is the standard flat-bed 


press of the world to-day, as the producer of a greater quantity and finer class of 
work than any other press on the market. 





High=-Speed, Two-Roller, Front Delivery, Table Dis- 


tribution Book and Job Press. Made in six sizes, from 30 x 42 to 
45x62. This press is designed for a little cheaper class of book and job work 
than our Four-Roller, differing only in the number of form rollers, having two 


instead of four; otherwise it is similar in all its other features, and is faster. 





High-Speed, Two-Roller, Rear Delivery, ‘‘Rack and 


Pinion’’ Distribution Job and News Press. Made in five 
sizes, from 30x 42 to 43x56. Its method of distribution is “rack and pinion 
cylindrical ” instead of “‘table.’? The class of work to which it is more especially 


adapted is newspaper and poster work. Felt packing used. It is very fast. 





High-Speed Pony Press. Two-Roller, Front Delivery, 
**Rack and Pinion’’ or ‘‘ Table’’ Distribution, 
Size, 26 x 34. This press has a well-earned reputation for remarkable speed and 
the superior quality of work it does. 





Which delivers the sheet PRINTED SIDE UP OR DOWN, as may 


; e 
Our Sheet Delivery be desired, we put on all our presses with the exception of the “‘ Job 


and News.’’ This adds but little to the cost of the press to the purchaser and is a great convenience. 








For Prices, Terms and Other Particulars, address 


The Miehle Printing Press @ Mfg. Co. 


Main Office and Factory, Cor. Clinton and Fulton Streets, 
South Side Office, 274 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. Philadelphia Office, Commonwealth Bldg. 179 Rue de Paris, Charenton, Paris. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD CO., PRINTERS, CHICAGO. 
ors 
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